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HE POUT OF THE ECONOMIC ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


Section 1.—Origin or the Committee. 

1. Our Committee was appointed in pursuance of the resolution of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, dated 28th November 1928, which ran as follows:— 

11 That this Council recommends to the Government that 

(а) for the purpose of making an open public enquiry into the economic 
condition of the tracts, as preliminaiy to the resettlement, of the districts of Godavari 
East, Godavari West and Kistna, Government be pleased to constitute a committee, 
not less than half the members of which being elected by this Council and 

(б) pending necessary inquiry, the resettlement scheme report of Kistna, 
West Godavari and East Godavari districts be held in abeyance.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the Hon’ble the Revenue Member at a meeting of 
the Legislative Council held on the 30th January 1928 moved for election of the 
Committee to make the desired enquiry. This motion ran as follows:— 

“ that with reference to the resolution passed by the Council at the meeting 
held on the 28th November 1928 regarding the appointment of a committee to 
enquire into the economic condition of the districts of Kistna, Godavari East and 
Godavari West the Council do proceed to elect in accordance with the regulations 
made by the Hon’ble the President under Standing Order No. 77 for the holding of 
election, by means of the single transferable vote, a committee of seven of its members 
to make the enquiry and to report to Government by the 1st of October 1929.” In 
accordance, however, with the motion made and passed by the Legislative Council on 
the 8th August 1929 the Committee was directed to send its report by the end of 
December 1929. G.O No. 385, dated 23rd February 1929, constituting the Com¬ 
mittee was communicated to us on the 25th February and the Committee met 
immediately afterwards and sent up proposals for the requisite establishment and tho 
grants required to meet, the expenses, and in G.O. Mis. No. 642, dated 26th March 
1929, Government sanctioned an allotment of Rs. 25,000 for the work of the Committee 
which was subsequently increased to Rs. 37,500 out of which a sum of about Rs. 37,100 
has been spent. 

Section 2.—Tours and Outdoor Work. 

2. Immediately on receipt of the orders of Government allotting grants, we 
held a Conference in Madras with some of the leading ryots of the three districts and 
some economic experts. As a result of this Conference, we decided on our general 
programme of outdoor work. Necessary establishment for investigation was 
appointed and the first batch of our investigators joined duty in the last week of April. 

3. In our first tour we covered a part of the East Godavari district and examined 
four villages and held conferences with the ryots of East Godavari. In this and in all 
our subsequent preliminary tours our main object was firstly to decide the most 
suitable villages for our economic inquiry and get ourselves acquainted generally with 
agricultural, irrigation and general economic conditions. In these preliminary tours 
we made it a point to examine the houses, the gram stores, the utensils, the clothing, 
jewels, cattle-sheds and cattle, etc., of both rich and poor ryots and in particular, the 
conditions of the working classes and we are grateful that the people everywhere gave 
us free access to their houses and showed us everything that we wanted. In our 
second preliminary tour, we inspected eleven villages in the Kistna district. In our 
third tour we inspected 35 villages—12 villages in the Kistna district including Divi 
and 23 villages in the East Godavari district. In our fourth tour w T e inspected 
26 villages, i.e., 24 in West Godavari and 2 in the East Godavari Agency. In all 
these preliminary tours we held conferences with the leading ryots and others 
from sumrandmg villages and took notes of their statements. 

4. In our final enquiry in connexion with which we made four tours, our main 
object was to verify the details contained in the final investigation reports of our own 
investigators and the details contained in tire reports of the Government investigators. 
In these toius also we held conferences at seveial places with the leading ryots and 
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■with others and took note3 of their statements. In our fifth tour of our final enquiry 
we examined the investigation reports and inspeoted 22 villages. Iu our sixth tour 
we similarly examined 13 villages in the West Godavari district. In our seventh 
tour we examined some villages in the East Godavari Agency and four villages in the 
West Godavari district. In our eighth and final tour we examined two villages in 
"the East Godavari Agency and 23 villages in the East Godavari district. We would 
acknowledge here with gratitude the willing help rendered to us everywhere by the 
leading ryots and ryots’ associations. 

[Vide Appendix No. 1] 

Section 3. —Our Establishment and Expenditure. 

5. Establishment .—In our work we employed all the outdoor and clerical 
establishments. We appointed, as Secretary to our Committee, Professor N. G. Ranga, 
B. litt. (Oxon), Professor of History and Economics in the Pachaivappa’s College, 
Madras. He had under him a staff of investigators, most of them University 
Graduates in Economics. These men carried out the detailed economic inquiry in 65 
villages, and prepared their investigation reports. 

We took up, besides, the following special enquiries :—• 

(1) Inquiry into agricultural indebtedness in 87 villages. 

(2) Inquiry into leases in 16 villages. 

(3) Inquiry into cattle mortality in Ellore and Tadepalligudem taluks. 

For the purpose of these special inquiries we employed men (for a short time) who 
had previous local experience in rural reconstruction. All the work was done under 
the supervision of our Secretary and was checked by him from time to time. The 
investigation reports of all the villages were checked by the Committee during its 
visits to the several villages. 

6. Wo would like here to place on record the good work done by our Secretary. 
On him devolved all the organizing work in connexion with various inquiries wo 
took up and all the detailed supervision and correspondence. He worked cheerfully, 
unsparingly and efficiently, and was ever ready to place his [experience and every 
minute of his time at tho disposal of the Committee. 

7. Expenditure. The total expenditure on all work connected with the Com¬ 
mittee amounts to about Rs. 37,100. 


Section 4. --Principles or Settlement. 

8. In order that we may secure a proper presentation of our case with reference 
to the resettlement in the three districts with which we are concerned, we think it 
will be helpful if we begin with an enumeration of the various details that have to 
be attended to in the conducting of settlement operations. 

9. As the assessment is based on the net produce of the various kinds of soils, 

r f ., the Settlement Officer has first to divide the soil into main 

assi ica ion o soi . classes according to mechanical composition and chemical 

properties of the land dealt with. Each class of soil is then subdivided into sorts 
with reference to their fertility as ascertained by the examination of the constituents 
of the surface soil and sub-soil.' In the case of irrigated lands, they are further 
placed under various classes of sources of irrigation with due reference to the 
efficiency of the irrigation sources and facilities or otherwise for the disposal of 
drainage. 

10. The next process is to ascertain the grain outturns of the lands, irrigated 

and unirrigated, according to the classification referred to 
Ascertaining te gram a p ove For this purpose certain prevailing crops are taken 
outturns- ln t[ ie case of dry lands and paddy in the case of wet 

lands as standards, and the average outturns of these crops for every variety of soil 
are expected to be ascertained by actual experiments conducted for a series of years. 
From the outturns thus ascertained a deduction of from 15 to 25 per cent is made 
on account of the vicissitudes of the seasons and uncultivable patches unavoidably 
measured with fields. 
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11. The next process is to find the money value of the grain outturns. For 

. this purpose it is expected that the average selling price 
outturns^ °* gram of standard grains in the ryots’ selling months for a 

period of years, generally 20, should be ascertained after 
deducting from it 8 to 20 per cent for cartage and merchants’ profits. The remainder 
is taken as the ryots’ selling price and adopted as the commutation rate and the grain 
outturns are then converted into money at this rate. 

12. The next process is to ascertain the actual expenses of cultivation for each 

. . kind of soil. The difference between the money value of 

Ascertaining the expenses g ra i n an d cultivation expenses is then taken as net value 

v, u« f or e/ac h kind of soil of which a moiety represents the land 

tax, and a table of rates is accordingly framed. “ To correct inequalities arising 
from the adoption of a single commutation rate for an entire district or other large 
tract of country comprising a number of taluks, while the prices of grain often differ 
from village to village according to the facilities of communication and proximity to 
markets and from the adoption of the same grain values over similar soils whose 
fertility mav be affected by local circumstances such as vicinity to the sea, rivers or 
hills, the villages are grouped together into separate groups and the money rates 
applicable to the lands classified in each group are raised or lowered according to 
circumstances.” * 


18. As remarked, howevor, by Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar, “ the Madras 
, Settlement operations, though conducted under elaborate 
The untrustworthiness ril ies, resolve themselves in the final result into the simple 

calculations 11 tS ° m ' C method adopted in Bombay, firstly, because the minute and 

extended enquiries which they involve are in most cases 
impossible to carry out and have frequently been dispensed with ; secondly, because 
none of the data on which reliance has to be placed, such as prices of foodgrains 
in former years, are perfectly trustworthy and in some cases information 
regarding the quotations of prices in the ryots’ selling months for the old years are 
entirely wanting, and thirdly, because the determination of the rates of assessment with 
reference to a large number of factors, slight errors in regard to which might seriously 
vitiate the total result, is apt to make the assessments excessive.” 

14. Although the above is the theory of the Madras Settlement, it has, as 


Dangerous to adhere 
this theory. 


remarked by Mr. Peddar, been found impossible or danger- 
t0 ous to adhere to it strictly. “ In the first place, the 
difficulty of determining with accuracy the average yield 
of land is great • next, the only way of finding the average cost of cultivation 
is to ascertain what it would cost to cultivate a given holding by lured 
labour, and, as this labour would be needed only for a certain number of 
weeks or months, it is obvious that nothing would be allowed as wage for 
the subsistence of the cultivator and his family during the rest of the year. 
Hence, tho first step in the Madras Settlement practically is determined on general 
considerations, whether the tract coming under Settlement requires a decrease or will 
bear an enhancement of land revenue and to what extent. The total amount of assess¬ 
ment to be imposed having thus boon decided upon, the results of the processes above 
described arc adjusted so as to yield it.” f As remarked by Mr. Srinivasa Raghava 
Ayyangar, the rates imposed by the Settlement Department must depend greatly upon 
the discretion and judgment of the individual officers and little upon demonstrable 
calculated results. In this connexion, the following points arise for our examination 
in connexion with our enquiry:— 

(1) Correctness of the standard crop outturn, 

(2) the allowance for the vicissitudes of tho seasons and uneultivable areas, 

(3) adequacy of the allowance for cartage and merchants’ profits in arriving at 
the commutation rate, 

(4) the correctness of the commutation rate with reference to variations 
from village to village and from taluk to taluk, and 

(5) the expenses of cultivation. 

* Memorandum on the progress of the Madras Presidency by S. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar (page 193/ 

+ Ibid (page 192). 
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15. It will be necessary for us in the course of our report to supply one very 


Subsistence of the farmer, 


vital omission in the matter of arriving at the assessment. 
The settlement calculations make no allowance for the 


subsistence of the farmer. With reference to this question, the Government of India 
in Resolution No. 1, dated 16th January 1.902, wrote as follows:— 


“ It cannot but be their desire that assessments should be equitable in character 
and moderate in incidence, and that there should bo left to the proprietor or to the 
cultivator of the soil, as the case may be, that margin of profit that will enable him to 
save in ordinary seasons and to meet the strain of exceptional misfortune.” 


It appears from this resolution that it was the intention of the Government of 
India that, in fixing the assessment of land, due provision should be made for the 
maintenance of the family of the cultivator. It would appear, however, that the 
policy of the Madras Government as enunciated by the Hon’ble the Revenue Member 
in his speech in Council on the 28th November 1928 is very different from the above. 
He spoke as foliows:— 


“ The basis on which land revenue assessment in this Presidency is made is the 
proposition that the State is entitled to a share of the crop from the land. It is not 
based on any consideration of the circumstances of the holders of lands. We do not 
make any difference whether a land is held by a rich man or a poor man. The assess¬ 
ment is made with reference to the capacity of the land and not with reference to the 
circumstances of anybody who holds the land. It wrill not therefore be relevant to 
the question of assessment to consider the share of produce that will remain to each 
individual after meeting his ordinary expenditure. It has never been the principle 
of the Madras Settlement that wc should base our rates with reference to the net 


income, if I may say so, of individuals.” 

Section 5.—Principles op Resettlement. 

Principles for the revision ]6. The principles upon which revision of settlements 

of settlement (x.CLNo. 263, should be conducted have been laid downinG.O. No. 268, 
Revenue, ated 1 t . a\ Revenue, dated 11th May 1925. They are as follows :— 

i; These principles cannot be decisively affirmed beforehand. In 1893 the Madras 
„ . . f • • • Government on a, reference from the Government of India 

1 intimated that it was prepared to assent to the prnieiplethat 

in districts in which the revenue had been adequately assessed the rates of assess¬ 
ment should be revised entirely with reference to prices and that no reclassification 
of soils or calculation of fresh grain outturn should be attempted ; but, in view of 
the impossibility of foreseeing economic changes, the Secretary of State in his despatch 
of 8th January 1885, treating as an enclosure G .O. No. 3, dated 8th January 1894, 
declared against the policy of laying down hard and fast rules directing the Govern¬ 
ment of the future to a particular line of action in dealing with revisions of assess¬ 
ment. I lie question of t he resettlement of each district must be left to be dealt with 
as it arises. At the same time, the Government recognizes that revision with reference 
t,o prices must continue to be the main factor of every ryotwari resettlement w’here 
the true initial rates have been ascertained and are on record for consideration. In 


Board’s Standing Order it is stated that on expiry of the period of settlement, the 
Government, reserves to itself the right, to revise the assessment in such a manner as 
mav seem just and proper either with reference solely to a rise or fall in prices or W'ith 
reference also to other considerations such as would require reclassification of soils or 
a recalculation of the grain outturn.” 


17. Among the several points to be borne in mind by the Settlement Officer in 
conducting resettlements he must bear in mind that there 
Allovtuu'c oi liicieascc s | lOU [ ( ] g e a substantial change in prices in order to warrant 
cost.of living, improvements ,. » ,, ^ ^ . 

niadr on laud etc. any a ff° ratlon °1 the rates °f assessment, and that the rates 

cannot be raised to the full measure of the rise in prices, 
because the allowance made for increased cost of living as well as for permitting a 
higher standard of comfort should be liberal. The conclusions thus arrived at must 
be checked by an examination of the economic position of the holders of agricultural 
land in the tract. In dealing with this it must be remembered that the Government 
Pave undertaken to refrain from enhancing the assessment in reference to additional 
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gain which might have been imparted to the ]and by improvements effected by the 

g rots even though they have been carried out by means of money borrowed from 
ovemment, 

18. We shall make our remarks later on about these points and how far they 
have been kept in view in the Scheme Report. 

In summarizing the factors that have led him to propose an enhancement of 
assessments by about 18$ per cent in resettlement, the Special Settlement Officer sums 
up the data on which he has based his conclusions as follows (in paragraph 44 of the 
Scheme Report):— 

“ It is proved by statistics that during the current resettlement, population has 
a . ... , increased by 15 to 22 per cent in Godavari East and old 

sionLf preset Scheme Jistna respectively, that the trade and commerce of the 
Report. districts have considerably developed, that communications 

have improved and that there is considerably more money 
spent on luxuries than at the beginning of the period. Meanwhile holdings have 
increased by 19 and 9 per cent and the cultivation has extended by 826,221 acres. 
There has been no marked variation in the character of the seasons, and remissions 
and coercive processes have affected only a small fraction of the total revenue. There 
is no evidence to suggest that the problems of rural indebtedness such as they are, 
are more acute while there are not wanting indications that in certain respects the 
economic condition of the agricultural public is sounder than before. Lastly, th& 
value of land lias gone up 2 to 5 times, rentals 2 to 8 times and the condition of prices 
of the various standard grains have risen by 100 to 119 per cent. Meanwhile the 
assessment has remained stationary and the time has come to decide what share of 
this unearned increment tho State may reasonably demand.” 

19. We shall have to say a great deal on each of these factors referred to by the 
Settlement Officer, to prove how superficial has been his examination of these factors. 
Meanwhile we shall only point out one or two very notable omissions. 

20. He has passed over without any remarks or without giving any details the 
Many factors ignored by important question of the rise in wages and of the rise in 
Special'Settlement Officer the cosi \ of cattle > of implements and of commodities which 

have to be purchased. His examination of the question of 
cultivation expenses is exceedingly cursory. We hope to be able to prove folly that 
his failure to consider these factors and his very superficial examination of other 
factors have led him to the wrong conclusion that an increase in the assessments of 
18$ per cent would be amply justified. He has used the term ‘ Unearned increment ’ 
in his summary of the factors which, he considers, proves the largely increased gains 
in cultivation. This term ‘ Unearned increment 1 has been nowhere defined authorita¬ 
tively, If the price factor is the only element to be considered, even here it would 
have been necessary for the Settlement Officer to examine tho positions of the pur¬ 
chaser and of the consumer and how much is required for consumption and how much 
is available for sale. The figures given under ‘ Trade and Commerce ’ would be of no 
use in this respect, since, as we shall show, they are entirely unreliable for the purpose 
that we have indicated. We shall now proceed to consider in detail the various 
factors referred to by the Special Settlement Officer as justifying the proposed increase 
in resettlement. 


Section 6.—Rainfall and Seasons. 

21. Rainfall figures given by the Special Settlement Officer are the averages for 
TT . . a number of years of the monthly figures for the taluk 

r ainfaV figures ° average stations. Tor purposes of considering whether the rainfall 
‘ ~ in any particular area or taluk was in defect, leading to 

loss of crop partial or entire, or whether similarly the rainfall was in great excess lead¬ 
ing to submersion and damage, it could not at all be determined by a perusal of 
these figures. On the contrary, an examination of these figures would lead to the 
absurd and startling conclusion that rainfall was satisfactory at every one of these 
stations in every month of the crop season and that there ought to have been no room 
for loss of any kind or for remissions for any kind of loss. The tables given by the 
Special Settlement Officor in Appendix I (a), (l) and (c) are, therefore, not merely 
worthless but are thoroughly misleading. For purposes relevant to an economic in¬ 
quiry it is absolutely necessary that we should consider the distribution of the rainfall 
1—2 
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.•at each station, month by month for each year, separately. At least division into 
fortnightly periods would certainly be much more useful; but we find it rather difficult 
to get figures for these periods. It is well-known that while on clayey soils crops may 
get on for a month at a stretch without ram, they may suffer serious damage if there 
was a dry period, on poor soils, of a fortnight For the raising of a successful crop in 
tracts where perennial irrigation does not exist, it is not sufficient that the total annual 
rainfall should be up to the average, but it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
so distributed that crops could get on from month to month without serious damage. 
It is a well-known fact that a small average fall, if evenly distributed from month to 
month, would enable ryots to raise crops successfully while thero maybe serious losses 
by even a higher average rainfall which was unevenly distributed. In considering the 
'question of rainfall it is not merely necessary to examine rain failures and general 
inadequacy' during the season ; but it is equally important to examine rather the cases 
.of years when rainfall was largely in excess of what was needed and thus led to 
serious damage to both dry and wet crops. It is well-known that several of the dry 
crop3 are completely damaged by continuous and heavy rainfall and it is equally a well- 
known fact that with a heavy rainfall, lands in the deltas of the Kistna and Godavari 
.are often seriously damaged. Into the latter question we shall go more fully later on. 
Within the delta area the chief crops grown are paddy—in tho irrigation parts—and 
cholam, dry paddy (Budama) and pulses in unirrigated parts. It is a well-known fact 
that enormous areas of upland country drain through the delta ; and in years of heavy 
rainfall the floods coming down tbe Yerrakalva, the Tammileru, the Buddameru, etc., 
swell local rains and cause very heavy damago to crops. It is necessary therefore that 
we should consider both aspects of rainfall, that is, when it is in excess and when it 
is in defect, since both lead to loss of crops. The Settlement Officer himself, realizing 
this point, remarks as follows :— 

“ It is impossible to draw any definite conclusion from these figures as the effect 
•of local rain depends more on its distribution than on its total quantity and a year of 
heavy downpour may be as disastrous as one of comparative drought.” 

22. In considering the effects of rainfall as affect¬ 
ing tbe loss of crops the Irrigation Commission re¬ 
marked :— 

“ The quality of the soil, the classes of crops cultivated and the character and 
resources of the people are also factors which greatly modify the effects of a deficiency 
of tho rainfall. But as a general rule, tracts in which tiie rainfall is most liable to be in 
considerable defect from the average are those in which famines are most frequont and 
the injuries from drought in the aggregate greatest. The degree of least defect from 
the average which would, as a rule, cause injury to the crops is not easy to determine 
even for a given locality and it is still more difficult to fix any general rule; but, for 
comparative purposes at least it will be sufficiently correct to say that a deficiency of 
25 per cent would be likely to cause some injury and that a deficiency of 40 per cent 
would generally cause serious injury. The former we may call a dry year and the 
latter a year of severe drought.” 

23. As remarked by the Irrigation Commission the rains of the south-west 

monsoon regulate the bulk of the sowings on the lighter 
Importance of timely c q asses of dry land and are thus of the utmost importance 
rainfall. ^.| ie as a whole. If they are late, the sow¬ 

ings on these soils will be untimely and the ordinary crops will suffer in consequence 
or others of a less valuable character will have to be substituted for them. Such a 
delay, that is, if the rains are expected towards the end of the period, is not of much 
consequence on the heavier soils, for, from their nature, they are more of retentive 
moisture and are not usually sown till the latter end of this period or eai’ly in Octo¬ 
ber. In these districts where the bulk of the rain comes in during the south-west 
monsoon, it is on this that the bulk of the cultivation of both dry and wet crops 
depend. The north-east monsoon, as is well-known, is not dependable and as it is 
often concomitant with severe cyclones, it leads often to great losses by floods and 
submersion, both in the uplands and in the deltas, and ordinarily to considerable loss 
of crops, because the heaviest period of this monsoon, when it comes, is at the time 
when the paddy crop is nearing the period of harvest. Aided by these standards, we 
shall discuss briefly the rainfall conditions of a few typical stations in the three districts 
under reference. 


Opinion of the Irrigation 
Commission. 
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24. We agree with the Special Settlement Officer that the conditions of rainfall 

. , . ,in these districts remain essentially unchanged and that 

. e\ lew o ram a . there is no data in support of the assertion that one some¬ 
times hears that the quantity of rainfall is diminishing and that its distribution now 
-is worse than in former years. For the purpose of our review we have seleoted the 
ten-year period from 18^0—1899, since in our opinion, any ten-year period selected 
may be considered to be typical of the general rainfall conditions. We have not, 
besides, been able to obtain the details of rainfall for the later periods and that is 
another reason why we have chosen the above period. In each of the three districts 
in question we have taken the rainfall in two stations for detailed study. In the case 
of the Kistna district we have chosen Ghidivada and Nandigarna as representing the 
delta and the uplands respectively. Similarly, for the West Godavari district we 
have selected Bhimavaram and Ellore and for the East Godavari, Ramachandrapuram 
and Peddapuram. 

25. Taking first the rainfall statement for Gudivada, we find that the ten-year 

period under review includes three bad years, namely, 1891, 
(xudivada. 1896 and 1899 in which the rainfall was very consider¬ 

ably in defect. There is no doubt that in these years dry crops in the delta would 
have suffered considerably. In the year 1896-97 (as remarked by Mr. Datta on page 
282, Volume I, of his enquiry into the rise of prices) ‘ the north-east monsoon failed 
over large areas in the Circars and the Deccan districts. Floods also damaged the 
crops in Godavari, Kistna, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. The crop outturn was very 
poor—paddy yielded about, half tiie normal produce and the other food crops did worse. 
The season was bad throughout the country and this led to widespread famine.’ 
The year 1899 was again one of considerable failure of rains and as remarked by 
Mr. Datta, it was on the whole unfavourable to agriculture and the outturn of paddy 
was half the normal and of other crops less. This is followed by the serious famine 
of 1900 which caused acute distress throughout India. In the year 1892 there was 
18 inches of rain in the month of October and in 1893 there was 9 inches of rain in 
the month of November. In these areas the paddy that was ready for harvest must 
have been damaged considerably. 

26. Taking next the rainfall statement for Nandigarna in 1892 we find that 

although it was favourable to paddy cultivation, dry crops 
Nandigarna. were again damaged considerably. In the year 1895 the 

.rainfall was excessive and both wet and dry crops must have been damaged. In 
1896 and 1899 rainfall was very considerably in defect so that dry crops must have 
suffered considerably and also paddy under tanks, since most of the tanks could not 
have received a better supply. 

27. It is unnecessary for us to review in detail the rainfalls of the other stations 
in West Godavari and East Godavari. We have entered in italics the figures in the 
column of totals for the years in which there would have beeu damage to crops. [Vide 
Appendix No. 2.] 

Section 7.- 


28. The allowances made now for vicissitudes of the seasons, etc., 


Factors considered 
fixing these allowances. 


in 


Allowances eor the Vicissitudes of the Seasons, 
Unprofitable Areas, etc. 

are 10 per 

cent for the deltas and 20 per cent for non-delta areas. 
The factors to be considered in this connexion are the 
following:— 

(1) Failures and insufficiency of the rainfall leading to complete or partial 
failure of crops, and excessive rain leading to submersion and damage by floods besides 
untimely rain coming in about the time of harvest or before the crop, after being 
harvested, is removed from the fields. 

(2) Delay iu transplantation and sowing, owing either to late arrival of freshes 
in the delta systems or insufficient supply in canals and tanks for purposes of trans¬ 
plantation. 

(3) Areas normally left uncultivated and treated as current fallows and other 
areas included in pattas but remaining uncultivated as field bunds,'channels, etc. 

(4) Losses due to insect pests, rats, birds, etc. 
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29, We have already discussed fully the first of these causes and are of opinion 
that for this cause alone the allowances made at present would be insufficient; Under 
losses due to the second cause we have already made remarks in connexion with irri¬ 
gation in the Godavari delta, and our remarks would be equally applicable to other 
irrigation systems and tanks. We would now invite attention to the subjoined state¬ 
ments relating to the East Godavari, Kistna and West Godavari districts showing the 
areas sown in each taluk in these districts during the several months of the year 
(extracted from Benson’s Statistical Atlas),* Omitting June sowings or transplanta¬ 
tions which are inconsiderable and confining our attention only to wet crops these 
statements show that in Ramaohandrapuram taluk the transplantation goes on into 
September and that while two-thirds of the area is transplanted in July, about one- 
third is transplanted in August and September. In Amalapuiam taluk half the area 
is transplanted in July and the other half in the months of August and September. 
The proportions in Cocanada and Razole taluks are about the same, as at Amalapuram. 
Taking the totals for the whole district under wet we find that while 152,000 acres 
are transplanted in July, the figure for August and September is 117,000 acres, the 
figure for September alone being about 24,000 acres, that is about one-twelfth of the 
whole area. In the case of the Kistna and West Godavari districts we find that in 
Divi two-thirds of the area is transplanted in August and one-third in September. In 
Bandar taluk about one-third is transplanted in July, a little more than one-third in 
September and a little less than one-third in the months of September and October. 
In Gudivada the main transplantation is done in the months of July and August and 
a small area in the month of September. The proportions in the Kaikalur taluk are 
about the same as those in Gudivada. In Ellore taluk the areas transplanted in July, 
August and September are 36 per cent, 41 per cent, and 23 per cent, respectively. 
In Narasapur, Bhimavaram andTanukuthe main transplantation, say, about three- 
fourth is in July, and about one-fourth in August while small areas are transplanted 
in September. Taking the total wet transplantation we find the following figures:—• 

ACS. ACS. 

22,900 September . 50,300 

266,800 October . 11,200 

169,500 

[* Vide Appendix No. 3.] 

SO. Assuming the yields for transplantation for the months of June to September 

Influence of late trans¬ 
plantation upon the yields. 

be 9 bags per acre. If, 
months are 14, 12, 10 and 8 bags respectively we get as the average yield for the 
East Godavari district 11T8 bags and for the Kistna and West Godavari districts, 11 
bags. If a normal crop yield is taken at 12 bags, or a 12-anna crop, the losses due 
to late transplantation alone amount to a diminution of 8i per cent. 


at 12, 10, 8 and 6 bags per acre, respectively, we find that 
the yields per acre in the East Godavari district will be 
913 bags, while in the Kistna and West Godavari it will 
however, we assume that the yields in the transplantation 


June 
July . 
August 


31. We have already noted that in the case of dry crop areas the delay in the 
r , , ,, seasonal rainfall means that lands might either be left 

' UT “ a "' waste or that they may be sown later with less valuable 

erops. Wo have noted elsewhere that large areas of dry land are left waste every 
year, but continue to pay the dry assessment although uncultivated. Prom Benson’s 
Statistical Atlas we find that in East Godavari excluding the Agency taluks the area 
of occupied cultivated land is 758,633 acres, while the corresponding extent of current 
fallows is 301,460 acres. In the Kistna and West Godavari districts the correspond¬ 
ing figures are 1,043,740 and 331,006 acres, respectively. This means that in the 
East Godavari district, the area left fallow is a little less than half the area actually 
cultivated in every year while in the Kistna and West Godavari districts the propor¬ 
tion is about one-third. 


32. Assuming these current fallows to be charged only at dry rates and taking 
the average rate of Re. 1 per acre it means that a sum of 6’3 lakhs of rupees is being 
collected for current fallows alone. In consideration of the very large proportion that 
current fallows in the three districts bear to the total actually cultivated area it seems 
obvious that the 20 per cent allowance referred to above must be considered to be 
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totally inadequate. Concerning this matter Mr. Srinivasaraghava Ayyangar write* 
as follows in paragraph 72 of his memorandum:— 

“ As regards the ‘ excessive allowances 1 it seems to me that the allowances so 
far from being excessive are hardly sufficient. The deduction of from 15 to 25 per cent 
from the average outturn for vicissitudes of seasons and unprofitable areas measured 
with holdings is in many cases less than the percentage of dry lands under occupation 
which, though not cultivated, is charged with assessment annually. This percentage 
for the Godavari district is 48 5, for Tinnevelly 8T5, for Nellore 27-8, for Chingleput 
266 and for the whole Presidency 16 9. In some of the districts, the lands are 
left uncropped for pasture, but this is only in a small number of cases.” 

33. In connexion with this subject, we would invite attention to the remarks 

, . of the Governor-General in Council in paragraphs 28 and 

Land revenue and famine- 29 of Resolution No j of 16th J anuarv 1902 In dis- 

people^ power 0 6 cussing the question of the connexion between land revenue 

1 1 ’ assessments and the famine resisting resources of the people 

it is stated as follows :— 

“ It has been estimated that in Central Provinces, the agricultural classes have 
lost 40 crores of rupees or more than 26 million sterling during the past 7 years, an 
amount equivalent to the total land revenue of 50 years ; while 7 years’ land" revenue 
would be required to recoup the loss over its famine expenditure in these Provinces 
since the year 1896. Similar calculations could be made with regard to other famine- 
stricken provinces. It is clear that no reductions of the land revenue demand short of 
its total abolition and not even its abolition itself, would enable any community to 
hold up its head against a calamity so vast and appaling. It is not, of couise, disputed 
that if the Government were largely to abate its demand and if the amounts of such 
abatement are fairly distributed among the cultivating classes and were saved by them 
instead of being thoughtlessly spent or absorbed by an increase of population or appro¬ 
priated by a particular section, a reserve would be created which might enable those 
classes to withstand the losses caused by failure of the rains. But, unfortunately, 
neither in the past nor in the present circumstances of the country can any warrant be 
found for the belief that the revenue so relinquished by Government would constitute 
a famine relief fund, in the hands of the people.” 

34. While we agree that to make up the losses incurred by ryots in a famine 
Allowances should be when all crops have failed, not even a total remission of 

sufficiently high, if the land revenue would meet these losses, we, nevertheless, hold 
people are to recover from what cannot be disputed for a moment, that these cases of 
the effects of a famine. widespread calamity and distress point to the necessity of 

making all necessary allowances for losses due to the vicissitudes of the seasons and to 
fix such a fairly low level of rates as would make it absolutely certain that the ryot 
population in most normal years will be loft with sufficient savings to enable them to 
tide over all periods of scarcity and distress and prevent them from being absolutely 
ruined and becoming indebted to money-lenders. 

35. Every fact that we have stated above points only to one conclusion that as" 
remarked by Mr. Srinivasaraghava Ayyangar, the allowances now made are totally 
inadequate. 


Section 8.—Remissions. 

Remission rules. 36. Ihe remission rules are somewhat as follows :_ 

(1) No dry rate remissions are granted at all for lands classed as dry. 

(2) For lands classed as dry but cultivated with wet crops, remission of the 
water-rate is granted, if the land is left entirely uncultivated for reasons beyond the 
control of the ryot, or if the crop outturn on the land is an one-anna crop* or less 
subject, however, to the condition noted below :— 

(3) No remission is granted for fields constituting less than a recognized sub¬ 

division that is, if there was some crop on a part of a subdivision and no crop at all 
in the rest, no remission is granted. 1 

1—3 
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87. We have already referred to the inadequacy of the allowances made for the 
_ . , , „ sources of loss and diminution of outturns to the ryot 

mentof India ^ 6 overn ” which make it impossible for any Government to arrive at 
’ " ‘ ‘ such a series of fixed money rates as would meet all circum¬ 

stances and all conditions. The system of settlement based on a set of money rates, 
fixed in amount from year to year must therefore be supplemented by a liberal set of 
remission rules if certain tracts and certain classes of ryots are not to be ruined in the 
process. In their resolution on Land Revenue Policy the Government of India have 
recognized this, and in paragraphs 35 and 36 they write as follows:— 

“ It is manifest, however, that in tracts where the chances of bad harvest 
are high it must be exceedingly difficult to make allowances for crop failure in framing 
assessment rates. And it is also clear that the agricultural classes have not as a rule 
yet learnt to regard a good harvest not as an occasion for larger expenditure but as a 
means of insurance against failure of crops. In truth, to a poor family the short 
harvest must be a severe calamity. The assessment may absorb but a small share of 
the gross produce of its land. But its circumstances depend on the net produce on 
which the assessment is in higher proportion, and it is obvious that on inferior land a 
substantial deficiency in the outturn may leave no net produce whatever, so that (in the 
absence of saving) the assessment can only be paid by borrowing or by stinting the 
necessaries of life. When such a deficiency is reached the demand of land revenue must 
add very materially to the hardships endured by a poor and uneducated people. And 
then again where the produce of the land is liable to great and frequent fluctuations 
owing to failure of irrigation of vicissitudes of season, there is reason to apprehend that 
the fixed assessment may ruin people before it teaches them. Experience gained on a 
large scale during the past years of distress indicates that when a crop failure affects 
an entire village or other separately assessed area the difficulty of dealing with hold¬ 
ings individually may possibly be met by working from aggregate to detail by 
accepting the village or other such area as the unit for calculating the amount of 
reduction to be given and leaving it to subordinate officials of approved character 
merely to distribute this amount according to the degree of the loss sustained by 
individuals. The Government of India are not satisfied that in certain well-known 
'tracts of insecure land where crops are liable to violent fluctuation in produce some 
such plan is not required in the interest of the people, and the question of its intro¬ 
duction will receive fresh consideration.” We are not aware that any action has been 
taken by the local Government in accordance with the above expressed intentions of 
the Government of India, excepting the introductions of the rules to provide for sus¬ 
pensions and remissions in the case of wide-spread calamities and famines, and we find 
that the remission rules in ordinary practice have remained unaltered all these years. 


38. Settlement Officers and Revenue Officers have frequently referred to the 
Mr CVrk’s view rigidity and the illiberally in the working of these rules. 

Tor instance Mr. Clerk in paragraph 52 of G.O. No. 436, 
Revenue, dated 7th July 1899, explaining his objection to register certain lands in 
the delta then classed as dry as wet, says •“ It may he urged that remission will be 
granted whenever it is proved that the land is not left waste on account of the ryot’s 
negligence. But. it is also impossible to prove this and the Revenue Department is 
not in the habit of putting a liberal interpretation on the remission rules. Moreover 
as a matter of necessity some lands have to be kept waste for pasture for want of 
grazing grounds and forest reserves in the delta taluks.” 


39. In accordance with the wishes expressed by the Government of India in the 

Bn**, rules during V***" °* Be80,a ‘T No ' 

times oi widespread rah- daled , ldtl ‘ Ja ”“ a ;7 l® 02 ’ a Commission presided over by 
mities. ®ir Anthony Mcdonell was appointed and in accordance 

with its recommendations, the remission rules of the Madras 
Government also underwent some changes; and in their present form provision is 
made for suspensions and remissions of revenue in cases of widespread and local 
calamities. In seasons of exceptional drought or famine when there has been general 
•failure of crop, Revenue Officers are authorized to grant, besides the remissions 
of revenue already referred to, suspension of revenue or remission is to be ordered 
subject to the following conditions. 
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40. (1) In case of remissions for wet lands coming under these rules the remission 
is granted with reference to the average loss m the whole tract and not with reference 
to individual losses. 

(2) Remission may also be granted for wet waste lands. 

(3) Where it is impossible to determine the uniform rate for any given tract, 
as in cases where the loss though considerable is confined to limited areas such as the 
ayacut of a small tank, district collectors are authorized to recommend for sanction, in 
view of an all-round percentage, remission on those portions of recognized fields on 
which the crop has been totally lost, provided that each such portion is not less than 
one acre in extent, and that arrangements can be made so that the jamabandi officer 
will be in a position to be satisfied in each case that the fields in respect of which 
remission is applied for, have been properly inspected and the losses thereon duly 
verified. 

(4) For loss of crop on dry lands remission may be granted by Government in 
accordance with the scale noted below at uniform rates calculated not with reference 
to individual losses but with reference to the average loss in the whole tract for which 
relief is granted :— 

When average yield is half the ordinary yield ... No remission. 

When the yield is between half and one-third of the 
average yield ... ... ... ... ... 25 to 50 percent. 

When it is between one-third and one-sixth ... 50 to 75 do. 

When it is one-sixth or less ... ... ... ... 70 to 100 do. 

(5) Suspensions and remissions of land revenue do not carry with them suspen¬ 
sions and remissions of cesses. 

(6) Before the collection of suspended revenue is carried out some time is 
allowed to ryots to recover from the effects of the bad season which has necessitated 
the suspension. 

(7) Suspended revenue remaining unreeovered for three years is to be treated 
as irrecoverable. 

41. Similar rules apply to eases of local calamities ; but in this case, such relief 
as is ordered to be given is determined with reference to the actual damage suffered by 
each individual; and even in granting this relief, the entire holding and property of 
the ryot is taken into consideration instead of merely the field affected. We need 
hardly state that these rules do not cover sufficiently the various difficulties we have 
referred to above as these refer only to eases of widespread calamities or famines or 
local-calamities. [Vide Appendix No. 4.] 


Section 9.—Insect Pests, etc. 


42. During the course of our investigation, ryots everywhere complained that 
they were incurring considerable losses on account of the 
Estimate for t e damage vanous pests to which the paddv crop was subjected in- 

etc to the paddy crops. eluding losses due to rats when the paddy was ripening or 

after it was harvested. It was not possible for us to make 


experiments and to ascertain actually what the exact extent of these losses were ; 
but the cultivators put it as varying from 10 to 25 per cent, i.e., that every year 
losses would amount to about 10 per cent and that when the pest was bad , the loss 
may amount to 25 per cent. In Mr. Wood’s hand-book of agriculture (“ Pacts and 
Figures ”), we find the following note under ‘ Insect pests for paddy ’:— 


“ The stem-borer moth is a serious pest in all rice-growing areas destroying 
probably an eighth of the total crop in normal years and one-quarter or more in bad 
years. The caterpillar feeds in the stem and the remedial measures consist chiefly in 
ploughing the stubble and burning or burying it as soon as the crop has been 
harvested.” 


43. It will be seen that Mr. Wood’s estimate agrees with our own inquiries. 
Besides the stem-borer, we find also that 4 mealy bug ’ and ‘ rice hispa ’ were also 
prevalent. In many villages ryots complained also of considerable damage caused by- 
rats and they stated that every year they were incurring appreciable expenditure in 
•digging out rat holes and killing rats. 
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Extraots from the annual 44. We find the following note in paragraph 23 of the 
reports on the paddy- annual report on the paddy breeding station, Maruteru 
breeding station, Maru- for 1926-27:— 
teru, 

“ Stem-borer .—In parts where second cropping is frequently practised it is 
difficult to escape infection by this pest. However, it was observed that plots that 
flowered before the end of October escaped lightly whereas those going on into Novem¬ 
ber were badly infested.” 

45. “ A systematic rat-catching campaign was carried out from the beginning of 
the season and in spite of the presence of isolated patches of flowering plants from 
August to the middle of December the station remained free from damage; 626 rats 
were caught and killed between July and February at a cost of 6^ annas per acre.” 

46. In the annual report of the same station for the year 1927-28, we find the 
following remarks:— 

“ The stem-borer observations mentioned last year were continued and perma¬ 
nent light traps were continued and were set up, and daily collections of moth recorded. 
The early varieties of Basangi which flowered before the first week of October are 
fairly free from attack. From the second week onwards with the increased emergence 
and appearance of dead-hearts, signs of infection became increasingly high. The 
highest, emergence is from the last four days of October to the middle of November. 
The emergence in January infested the second-crop nurseries and early planted seed 
crop. Collection and destruction of egg-masses was done in the second-crop nursery 
till the middle of February when the tiny parasitic fly was noticed to be hatching out 
from the eggs of moths instead of the caterpillar. 

“ Silver-shoot and hispa gave a set back to the lately planted crop of Co. 2 
and Co. 8 and Garikisannavari in the seed-bed area. The spread of silver-shoot was 
checked by timely setting up of light traps and by forcing the crop with an applica¬ 
tion of Ammonium Sulphate. Mealy bug was not noticed last year. A keen watch 
was kept on the spot and the plants were pulled and burnt as soon as they were 
noticed. The rat-catching campaign was carried out from the beginning of the year 
at more frequent intervals than last year. It may be pointed out that it is important 
to see that the young ones are killed in the nest as well as the adults. One thousand 
and sixty seven rats were caught from April 1927 to March 1928 at a cost of As. 10-75' 
per acre. A disease worked its way into the Kistnakatukulu which was also reported 
to occur in isolated patches in the district. The effect of the attack on the plants was 
yellowing and a gradual rotting which attracted flies in swarms. A bad odour is also- 
emitted. The attack was attributed to a soil fungus. Fortunately, the infection was 
confined to patches and the plots were cut aw-ay and the straw and stubble burnt 
in situ.' n 

47. We need hardly state that no allowance is made by the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment for losses due to pests either under vicissitudes of the seasons, etc., or under 
cultivation expenses. 

Section 10.— Agricultural Improvements. 

48. It will be useful to note here the fact that in any attempt to bring’new lands 

under irrigation the ryot has to in-vest a considerable 
Principle of exempting amoun t 0 f capital. In paragraph 20 of the resolution of 

™J > !h vem ' T1 8 e ec the Governor-General No. I, dated 16th January 1902, the 
tea upon lana. * 7 * 5 

following remarks occur:— 

“ The principle of exempting from assessments such improvements as have been 
made by private enterprise, though it finds no place in the traditions of the past has 
been accepted by the British Government and is provided by definite rides culminating 
in the case of the Bombay Presidency in legal enactments to secure the cultivator in 
perpetuity the whole of the benefit arising not only from such irrigation works, as 
private whlls* or tanks, but from the minor improvements which would account for an 
increase in assessment under a system of re-classification of the soil. The Madras 
ryots have a recognized right to enjoy for ever the fruits of their improvements and 
the exemption of wells, irrigation channels and tanks, which are private property, is 
provided for by executive orders. Minor improvements are also protected as in 
Bombay by the permanent recognition of a land classification once fairly effected. In 
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Mmindari provinces, where the revenue is temporarily assessed on estates as 3 whole 
and not on each particular plot of land composing them, the state has not similarly 
surrendered its rights to a share in improvements in which the capacity of the soil plays 
a part with the industry or outlay of the cultivator. But the principle followed has 
been that additional assessments should cot bo imposed on these lands until the private 
labour or capital expended upon them has had time to repay a remuneiative return. 
In the Punjab and Bengal the term of exemption has been fixed with reference to the 
term of settlement at 20 years for masonry wells, five years for canal distributaries and 
ten years for other irrigation works. In the North-Western Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, irrigation works, not constructed by Government, are freed for the teim of 
settlement next following their construction, the average period of exemption being- 
45 years in the former and 80 years in the latter Provinces. Ihe rules of all Provinces 
provide for the grant of longer tea ms of exemption in special cases. Ihis summary of 
existing procedure reveals a variety in practice which it is not possible to reduce to 
complete uniformity. It is the intention, however, of the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Local Governments, to take the whole matter into consideration 
with a view to the framing of rules that may stimulate the expenditure of private 
capital upon the improvement of land and secure to those who profit by such 
opportunities the legitimate reward of their enterpi-i.se.” 

49. The point that we wish to emphasise is that there are large areas of land where, 

, when an irrigation source is provided, the ryot must incur 

expenditure ^^asbecome oft f n J ar S e Jture before he can irrigate his lands. In 
necessary upland areas like those commanded by th e Mumyeru. Project, 

the Divi-pumping Project, and under non-delta tanks, the 
ryot has often not merely to excavate a bodi channel to his lands hut has to incur con¬ 
siderable expenditure in levelling and lowering his fields to make them fit for wet culti¬ 
vation. Again, even in the case of delta lands, where such land is not easily command- 
able from the irrigation source, the ryot incurs large capital expenditure in lowering his 
fields. Then again, in the case of low-lying ‘ Parra ’ lands such as those that have 
been brought under cultivation within recent years in all the deltas lying at the tail- 
end of the irrigation channels and bordering on the salt creeks and on the C’oHair and 
in parts of the Divi Island, he has generally to construct bunds to prevent submersion 
by flood or tide water with necessary pipes or sluices for purposes of drainage. The 
expenditure on works of this class is often very high. Prom our enquiries on the 
Muniycru area, for instance, we found that many ryots have invested sums varying 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 per acre for making the lands fit for wet cultivation. In 
fixing the assessment of lands brought newly under irrigation either under old sources 
or under new irrigation projects, the fact of capital expenditure having been incurred 
by the ryot to make these lands fit for irrigation is never taken into account. This 
procedure is against the humane official pronouncement of Government, and loads a 
ryot with debts which he is unable to repay from the produce of the land. "We would 
recommend, therefore, that this question should-he carefully considered and that the 
above class of improvements should be exempted from at least part of the normal 
assessments so as to make up for the expenditure of capital incurred by the ryots. 


Supplies. 


Section 11.—Irrigation. 

50. It has been stated already that the extension of first-crop irrigation in the 
Godavari delta system during the period covered by the 
scheme report is about 89,000 acres, while a similar 

extension of about 84,500 acres has taken place under the liistna delta system in the 
Kistna district. The extension of second crop irrigation during the same period is 
about 56,500 acres. It is therefore necessary to examine the adequacy of the canal 
supplies in both systems for first as well as for second crop irrigation. 

51. To examine the adequacy of the irrigation supplies in the first and second 
Adequacy of supplies. cr0 P se a sons we have prepared statements of the average 

monthly discharges for every month in the years 1919 to 
1929 for (1) Godavari Eastern including Central, (2) Godavari Western, (3) Kistna 
Eastern, (4) the Divi Project and (5) the Muniyeru Project. * In these statements 
we have also worked out the average discharges in each month for all the eleven 
years taken together and the resulting duties. 

[* Vide Appendix No. 5.] 

1—4 
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Grodavari Eastern. 
Central system. 


and 


Kistna Eastern. 


52. Taking first the Godavari Eastern and Central system, we find that the 

June duty is 126 while the duties in July and August 
work out to 59 and 58 respectively. Although the July 
and August duties may be considered to be fair, yet they 

are such as to necessitate transplantation not merely in July but also in the month of 
August: in other words, it would take at least two months with these duties to 
complete transplantation. In the second crop season the duties similarly are fairly 
satisfactory and only the April supplies in some years are rather inadequate. We 
may on the whole take this system to be the best supplied of all. 

53. Taking the Godavari Western delta, the duties worked out prove that the 

~ . ,, condition of supplies on the whole is very unsatisfactory. 

Godavan Western delta. ^ duty fof ^ worfcg Qut to 192 whi £ thc (Jutjes for 

July, August and September are 90, 82 and 85 respectively. In this system, 
therefore, it will generally be impossible to complete transplantation even in the month 
of August and there must always be a balance left which could only be transplanted 
so late as September. In the second crop season, again, supplies are equally 
unsatisfactory, the duties for March and April which are the critical months being 
77 and 100 respectively. We have no doubt therefore that the second crop must 
suffer badly under this system. 

54. In the case of the Kistna Eastern delta, we find that the conditions are a 
little better than in the Godavari Western delta. The 
average duties in June, July and August work out at 165, 

74 and 73 respectively. From the discharge figures worked out for the years 1925— 
1928 it would appear as if the fitting up of the six feet shutters over tire Kistna anient 
has not done much good so far as this part of the delta is concerned. Obviously, while 
the higher shutters have made it possible to utilize a larger portion of the river 
discharge than before, it would appear that this latter advantage would not accrue 
Until the carrying capacities of the head sluice and the main canals are improved 
considerably. Apparently, this has yet to be done. It follows, therefore, that it 
would not be possible to complete transplantation either in July or in August and that 
a part of the area must necessarily be transplanted also in the month of September. 

55. In the case of this system, the statements of duties and discharges worked 

Divi ■ y-tein out prove that the conditions of water-supply are un¬ 

satisfactory. There are many years in which there is no 

supply available in June at all. The duty in July works out to 110 and the duty for 
August at 78. These are very unsatisfactory for purposes of transplantation and it is 
obvious that transplantation must go on from July into August and also into 
September. We find, however, that there is a marked improvement in supplies in the 
year 1928. This may be possibly due to the fact that a ninth and powerful engine 
has been fitted which is enabling larger supplies than before, to be pumped out for the 
system. We have not got the discharges for the year 1929 so as to enable us to see, 
if in the latter years the improvement noticeable in 1928 continues, but we hope that 
this is the case. 

56. Muniyeru Project. —In the case of the Muniyeru Project we consider the 
Muniyeru Project. discharges and duties worked out by us show that on the 


whole the conditions 
satisfactory. 


of supply under this system are 


I.—Second Crop in the Qodavaris. 

57. In our review of the canal discharges we have already indicated the serious 
~ . „ shortages of supply that take place in most years in the 

regards the ^lelta om^. " “ ^ter the seC(J j ,d cro P s “' In Poetically all 

the tail-end villages and m other villages situated higher 
up where the lands are not easily commandable many ryots definitely told us that 
they did not want second crop cultivation under the present circumstances and their 
complaint was not only that they were put to losses on account of the inadequacy of 
the irrigation supply, but that blocks of land wTiich were left uncultivated and which 
were contiguous to cultivated blocks were rendered saline and unproductive. We 
were told that these lands even though they were treated with heavy doses of straw 
manure would yield very little during the next sarava crop. In connection with the 
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location of the ayacut for the second crop which .has lately been under the considera¬ 
tion of Government, we found cases of people who were anxious to raise a second 
crop but whose lands have been excluded ana there were also numerous cases of people 
who were not at, all anxious to raise a second crop cultivation but who on the other 
hand desire to have their lands excluded from the second crop zones. We would only 
request that before these zones are finally fixed, the ryots of all the villages should be 
given an opportunity of expressing their desires with reference to either exclusion or 


inclusion. 

Statement showing the arrival of first freshes 

in the Kistna River. 

Year, 

Date, 

Year. 

Date. 

1919 . 

16th June 1919. 

1924 

21st June 1924. 

1920 . 

24th June 1920. 

1925 

6th July 1925. 

1921 . 

16th June 1921. 

1926 

3rd July 1926. 

1922 . 

10th June 1922. 

1927 

23 rd June 1927. 

1923 . 

6th July 1923. 

1928 

16th June 1928. 

6th January 1929. 


E. JI. Chave, 

Executive Engineer, Kistna Central Division. 


(a) 


II. — Improvements. 

58. Among the works enumerated by the Special Settlement Officer we might 
In Godavari delta re ^ er to f he piping system. It is needless to say that 


a satisfactory piping system guaranteeing a proportionate 
supply throughout the length of any given channel from head to end would lead to 
great satisfaction and do a great deal of good : but it cannot be said that the channels 
that have so far been piped are working at all satisfactorily. During the 
course of our tours we came across many channels where pipes have been 
removed, either entirely or in part, and the numerous instances of open cuts. It 
would appear from our inquiries that the system of making open cuts close to places 
where pipes have been put in, is very general in the Godavari delta. Most of the 
ryots that we examined in many villages stated that the channel banks are cut 
open at night time during the period of transplantation. It is almost the 
unanimous testimony of the ryots of these deltas that the outturn of their crops 
depends very much on when the transplantation is completed. They believe that the 
highest crop outturns are obtained by transplantation in June ; that the produce is less 
if the crop is transplanted in July—the difference between June and July transplanta¬ 
tion amounting in their opinion to two bags per acre—that in the case of transplantation 
in August it is universally believed that lands yield about two bags less per acre than 
lands transplanted in J uly ; while the lands transplanted in September are expected to 
yield a very poor crop. The general inadequacy of the supply for rapid transplanta¬ 
tion coupled with the anxiety of the ryots to transplant their fields as early as possible, 
is responsible for the universal interference with the piping system and the general 
practice of taking supplies surreptitiously by means of open cuts. The same remarks 
also apply to the piping system in the Kistna Eastern delta, with the difference that 
in the latter case the system appears to have given satisfaction in many places. 

59. In view, however, of the high net profits Government obtains from the 

Godavari delta system and the high duties at which the 
system is working leading to great delay in completion of 
the process of transplantation, we are unable to consider the 
present state of things satisfactory. We feel that during 

the period under report the ryots, particularly those in the Godavari Western delta 
have been suffering from inadequate supplies during the first as well as in the second 
crop seasons, and we consider that it is a matter of urgency that the necessary 
improvements to end this state of things should be carried out as early as possible 
Later on, we refer in detail to the improvements that we consider necessary to improve 
the present conditions. 

60. In the case of the Kistna delta system the more chronic insufficiency of 

(6) The Kistna delta. ^PP 1 ^ 8 fl 'T ’ whic ) 1 tl f system was suffering almost 

throughout the period under report, has been m a very large 
measure set right by the fitting up of six feet shutters over the Kistna am cut. This 
work as well as the regulators at the heads of Masulipatam and Ellore canals is sure 
.to result in great good to the Kistna Eastern delta. 


Inadequate supplies 
during the transplantation 
season. 








III. —Drainage. 

61. We consider that the drainage systems of the Godavari and Kistna deltas 
require complete re-examination in the light of the most recent engineering and agri¬ 
cultural knowledge. The principles originally laid down in P.M.G. Nos. 3572, dated 
19th December 1874, and GKO. No. 3528, dated 22nd December 1876, were of a 
tentative kind with reference to the state of knowledge at the time and the drains 
that were designed originally under these principles have continued up to this day 
without material alterations. These orders were passed at a time when the areas 
irrigated under the two delta systems were about one-half the present figures. 
Large areas all over the deltas and particularly areas adjoining most of the drainages 
wore then unoccupied and the submersion of these latter areas was therefore a matter 
of no consequence at the time. The designs of drains were based on the following 
principles :— 

(1) Assuming the total rainfall in 24 hours to be 12 inches, the calculated 
full section of the drain was such as to carry off a discharge equivalent to two inches 
of rainfall from the catchment area in a day. 

Theory of drainage dear- (2) Of the full section as thus calculated a width of 

ance . from one-third to one-half only was to be cut. 

(3) It was assumed that paddy crop was not liable to injury from an excess 
of water for several days, or from submersion for a short period. 

62. A large part of the areas of both these deltas being subject to cyclonic 
rainfall during the north-east monsoon, the rainfall figures assuming a maximum of 
12 inches in 24 houis would often be found to be very much below actuals, and 
when the drains are cut on the principles above laid down, water is not drained off as 
fast as it is desirable, with the result that considerable areas throughout these deltas 
are subject to submersion in varying degrees. The difficulty is now very much 
aggravated by the fact that irrigation lias been extending and that practically every 
inch of laud so to say in these deltas is now cultivated, including all the low lying 
lands near the drains and the £ parra ’ lands near the sea coast, 

63. The whole difficulty of disposing of inter-delta drainage is enormously 

aggravated by the fact, that very large volumes of upland 
Upland drainage tails drainage enter the delta with the result that the inadequate 
upon t. c e ia aiea.s. section of the existing drains is called upon to (leal with 

enormous volumes of water brought in by these. The large upland streams that 
enter the delta are the Rallamadugu, the Yerakalava, the Ramileru, the Tamileru and 
the liudamcru. 

64. The last three of the above streams enter the Kollair and their floods 
eventually reach the sea through the Uppateru. AYe do not know exactly what the 
policy of the Government is with reference to the question of the disposal of upland 
drainage and of saving of the delta irrigation from recurring damage caused by floods 
brought down into the delta by these upland streams. In P.M.G. No. 3572, dated 
19th December 1874, the following passage occurs :— 

“ The drainage of the delta lands so far as this may be connected with the 
disposal of surplus irrigation water rendered necessary to admit of the extension of 
irrigation, or may be required for the benefit of lands already irrigated, is fairly 
chargeable to the general scheme of delta irrigation. Beyond this it would seem that 
the Irrigation works are in no way liable to bear the charge, and if any further works 
he debited to the capital account of the delta scheme it should only be on the ground 
that if there be a likelihood of a return from irrigation considerably exceeding the 
interest on the money invested, some part of the capital represented by the difference 
mav be invested in the general improvement of the condition and hcallhfulness of the 
country from which such revenue is derived. If so, it is of course surplus revenue 
only, that should be applied to such a purpose.” 

65. In the course of our inquiries we fouud that not only was there general 
complaint of submersion and damage in the country adjoining the chief major and 
minor drains but also evidences of damages in local areas, in many villages situated in 
the upper parts of the delta. As remarked by Mr. Clerk in paragraph 64 of the 
Resettlement Report published in G.O. No. 436, Revenue, dated 7th July 1899, “ in 
comparing the Godavari and Cauveri deltas one disadvantage in this district (Godavari)' 
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is the fact that the anieut at Dowlaishweram is only 38.feet above mean sea-level and 
the fall of less than one foot a mile makes it impossible for the flood water to drain 
off sufficiently rapidly. It is true that a number of drains have been constructed for 
this purpose, but they benefit only some villages, and not many villages. There is an 
area of land, large or small as the ease may be, which is submerged for some days 
every year.” 

66. While the present inadequate system of major and minor drains is receiving 
- . some attention—insufficient in our opinion, from Public 

Village drainages. Works Department—there is at present no agency for 

looking after the minor village drainages. There is obviously in these small local 
areas no question of maintenance of village drains by kudimaramat and it is there¬ 
fore necessary that some system should be devised that would result in attention 
being paid to these minor village drains. Since we came across many cases of such 
village drains affecting more than one village, the excavation and maintenance of 
these drains therefore is impossible by local village agency. The problem of upland 
drainage which has been frequently examined in the.years past is still awaiting solu¬ 
tion and in view of the urgency of the question we would refer later on to the main 
improvements that we consider necessary ; but in view of the fact that the Godavari 
and Kistna delta systems give net returns of 20 34 per cent and 16 08 per cent 
respectively on capital outlay including interest, or returns of 1.7*21 per cent and 
12 82 per cent respectively, excluding interest charges, there ought to be no valid 
objection to charging to the capital account of these delta systems, the large outlay 
that will undoubtedly be necessary for dealing with the question of the disposal of 
upland drainages. These improvements are all the more necessary in view of ithe 
fact that 1 the Revenue Department is not in the habit of putting a liberal interpre¬ 
tation on the remission rules We shall deal more fully with the question of 
remissions and remission rules later on.* 

[* Vide Appendix No. 6.] 

Suction 12. —Extension op Cultivation. 

67. The Settlement Officer notes that during the period 
Nature of extension of su hsequent to the last resettlement, delta irrigation has 
cultivation. extended by the following figures:— 

ACS. 

(1) Godavari delta — 

First crop ... ... ... ••• 89,000 

Second crop ... ... ... ... ... ••• • •• 166,500 

(2) Kistna delta system ... ... ... ... ... 169,000 

With reference to the increase of second crop as noted by the Settlement Officer, 
it may be remarked that second-crop irrigation had already developed to the figure 
of 166,630 acres in the year 1897-98 or during the last resettlement period itself, 
so that the actual extension as second-crop irrigation during the period subsequent 
to the last resettlement is only 56,870 acres. 

68. Concerning the extension of first crop in the Kistna delta, we have not got 
_ . , ,, exact figures for the distribution of the extension of first 

Extension under paddy. ^ m the Kistna delta in the Kistna and Guntur 

districts *, but, for our purposes it may be sufficiently accurate to take the extension 
in the Kistna district as about half the entire extent of extension in the delta or at 
84,500 acres. The total area, therefore, of extension of first land second crops in the 
delta portions of the three districts in question would therefore come to 280,000 acres. 
To the above figure must be added an extent of about 30,000 acres of Divi and 
Muniyeru projects, so that the total area of extension under all these project systems 
will come to 260,000 acres. From the figures of paddy cultivation given by the 
Settlement Officer in paragraph 28 of his Scheme Report, it would appear that the 
extensions of paddy cultivation since the last resettlement are as follows :—• 

ACS. 

Kistna and Godavari (West) ... ... ... ... ... 207,664 

East Godavari ... ... ... ... :.. ... ... 26,041 

Total ... 233,705 
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Taking the above figure from the area of 260,000 acres arrived, at as noted abov ' 
it will be seen that there is difference to be accounted in the three districts of 25,300 
acres under paddy. This is probably explained by the conversion of paddy land into 
■coconut and other gardens, under which there has been an increase of 26,400 acres 
in East Godavari. There is probably also a small diminution of wet area in the 
uplands. 

69. Turning again to the crop statistics given in paragraph 28 of the Scheme 
Report already referred to, it will be noted that the results are as follows in the case of 
-other crops than paddy, which are mostly dry crops excepting the insignificant extents 
under plantains and sugarcane— 

(1) The area previous to resettlement period was 447,193 acres, whereas in 
the period covered by the Scheme Report (fasli 1329-83) 
Dry crops—Kistna and the area was 446,016 acres ; so that, as a matter of fact, 
West Godavari. there has been a shrinkage of 1,177 acres since the last 

resettlement. 


(2) In the case of the East Godavari district, similarly the dry crop figure 
, for the early period was 260,1.59 acres, whereas the figure 

tast *70 avan. f or the recent period of (fasli 1329-33) was 353,852 

acres, so that there h s been an increase here of about 93,693 acres. Taking 
therefore the three districts together, the total increase in cultivation, excluding 
paddy, amounts to 92,516 acres. It will also be seen from the tables given by 
the Settlement Officer that in the case of the Kistua and West Godavari districts there 
has been a diminution in the areas under eholam and cumbu and a considerable diminu¬ 


tion in such valuable industrial crops like oil-seeds and cotton. Similarly, in the case 
■of the East Godavari district there has been some increase under eholam and horsegram 
.and under coconuts (where there has been an increase of 26,400 acres) ; while in the 
case of valuable industrial crops, such as, gingelly and tobacco, there has been an appre¬ 
ciable diminution in the area cultivated. It will, therefore, be right to conclude that 
while in the case of the deltas and the Divi and Muniyeru projects, there has been an 
extension of paddy cultivation, in the case of the uplands there has been a diminution 
in the areas under such valuable crops as oil-seeds, cotton, gingelly and tobacco ; while 
the total expansion of 92,516 acres is mostly under the ordinary non-valuable dry 
crops. 


Suction 13.—Population 


70. The population of Kistnaand West Godavari increased by 14, 15 and 7 per 

cent during the three decades from 1891 to 1 921 respec- 
Review of popu ation (,i ve \y, similar figures for East Godavari being 10, 13 and 2 
sta is los. per cent respectively. From the Census Report for 1921, 

Part II, page 338, it is seen that the average increase in Godavari district during the 
decade 1901-11 is 14 5 per cent, while in Kistna it was 13 9 per cent. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer in trying to explain the check in population during tho decade 1911-21 
says that this result was in the main due to the influenza epidemic of 1918. From 
the following facts, however, it seems obvious, that there must be other causes opera¬ 
ting to account for the very large check in increase of population in the decade 
1911-21. Prom the figures given in paragraph 25, page 14, Volume I, of the Census 
Report for 1921, it is seen that the increase in death-rate due to the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 was 18 .1 per thousand or T31 per cent of the population. Resides the 
increase in the death-rate, there is a fail in the birth-rate, at about 5 per thousand or 
05 per cent, so that the total loss of population due to the influenza epidemic may be 
taken as ITS or, say, 2 per cent. The difference in the percentage increases during 
the decades 1901-11 and 1911-21 for the two districts of Godavari and Kistna are 
7 7 and 7 3 per cent respectively so that on an average the influenza epidemic cannot 
be an explanation for the diminution of (7'7-2) 5'7 and (7'3-2) per cent of the 
population respectively of the two districts. We must therefore look for other, causes. 
From the table on page 30, Volume I, of the Census Report, giving figures for 
immigrants and emigrants, in the case of the Godavari district, 5 3, it is learnt that 
the excess of immigrants over emigrants has dwindled to 28,000 in 1921. In the case 
of the Kistna district while the excess of the immigrants over emigrants in 1911 was 
120 , 000 , in the year 1921 there was actually an excess of 23,000 emigrants over 
immigrants. 
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71. Between the years 1901 and 1929, the population of the three districts has 
Increase of population increased by about 21 per cent. Looking at the figures for 

■versus increase in cultiva- increase of cultivation given in paragraph 28 of the Scheme 
tion. Report we find the following figures :— 

(1) For the early period, wet crops 789,452 acres (including plantations and 
sugarcane), dry crops 685,844 acres. 

(2) For the later period, wet crops 1,025,479 acres, dry crops 786,038 ames. If 
we assume a 21 per cent expansion of cultivation to keep pace with the increase in 
population during this period, the following should be the figures for the later period :— 
Wet crops, 955,237 acres and dry crops, 841,971 acres. Comparing these latter figures 
with the figures given above, worked out from the figures given by the Settlement Officer 
for the later period, we find on the most favourable assumptions, that cultivation has just 
kept pace with the increase in population. But when it is remembered that second' 
•crop irrigation in the Godavari delta has been fluctuating and that while the Settlement 
Officer takes the area of second crop as 66,500 acres based on the figures for the year 
1900, the actual area of second crop in the year 1897-98 was as much as 166 000 
acres ; we shall have to deduct an area of 100,000 acres under the figures for that crop 
.in which case the figures would compare as follows :— 

Early period with 21 per cent increase— 

ACS. 

Wet . 955,237 

Dry . 841,971 

Later period (actual acreages)— 

Wet ... . 925,479 

Dry ... . 786,03* 

These figures would indicate that the growth of population has o/utstripped the 
expansion of cultivation. 

72. Altogether, we think, we will be justified in concluding that all indications 
point to the fact that population in these districts has increased to such an extent as 
to press unduly on land. In this connexion we would invite attention to the follow¬ 
ing remarks of the Royal Agricultural Commission, page 449 (paragraph 420):— 

“ Throughout our investigation we have constantly Deea impressed with the 
thought that mere material improvem ent alone will not bring 
Opinion of the Jtoval i^tmg benefit to the agricultural p opulation. Increase in 
Commission ou gucu ,ure. ^ ie ]q better seed and better cultivation, security of 

harvests gained by the expansion of irrigation, immunity from losses duo to pests or 
pestilence, higher prices from improved communication and conditions o'f marketing, 
everything in short which we have a dvocated for the ’ terial advancement pf tL, 
people will merely postpone the effe its of the growing pressure ,7 ie population 
on the soil. No lasting improvement m the standard of living of the grey mass 
of the population can be attained if. every enhancement in the pureha 
of the cultivator is to be followed by a proportionate increase in population." 

73. In the review in paragraph 23 and in the summary in paragraph 44 of the 
Scheme Report, the Settlement Officer implies that the increase in population recorded 
during the period under roview is ?in indication of increase of economic prosperity 
justifying an increase of assessmen ts iD resettlement. We fail to see, however, any 
justification for this assumption. Thfe remarks of the Royal Agricultural Commission, 
quoted above, draw pointed attention to the obvious fact that every increase of popu¬ 
lation without a corresponding increase in the means of subsistence must necessarily 
lower the economic condition of the people. While statesmen and politicians may, 
under certain circumstances, welcome increases in population as producing more 
soldiers, more colonists, etc., the economist who considers the relationship between the 
population and the means of living mast realize that under present cireumstancos, 
however, increase in population means increase in the struggle for existence and 
misery and want for the people. 

74. Harold Wright in his book on “ Population ” (page 66) remarks as fol¬ 
lows 

“ In India too the population has been increasing with disquieting 
rapidity owing to the removal by British rulo of many of the checks on population 
which formerly prevailed and it is probable that the recurrence of famines in that coun¬ 
try is partly attributable to this increase. In large parts of India people are entirely 
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dependent on agriculture and the harvest is so completely destroyed by a single mon¬ 
soon failure, that the labourer is thrown out of work for a whole year. If he has no 
savings, he and his family must starve or be kept alive by relief work even though 
food may be obtainable from neighbouring districts. It is clear therefore that an 
increase in population which absorbs the whole surplus of a normal harvest may trans¬ 
form the effect of a monsoon failure from unemployment into famine. It is only 
suggested that the growth of population may account for the fact that famines still 
occur in India in spite of the measures which have been taken to avert them.” 

75. In this country a lowering of the economic condition of the people does not 
necessarily result in a diminution of the growth of population. Adam Smith (Wealth 
of Nations) remarks:— 

“ Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, does not always prevent marriage, 
^t seems even favourable to generation. A highland woman frequently boars more 
than twenty children while a pampered fine lady is incapable of bearing any, and is 
generally exhausted by two or three Extremely poor people are notoriously 

careless as to their future. If they get a short burst of high wages for instance, they 
are a\nt to spend recklessly and relapse into their former condition as soon as the burst 
is oven” 


It Vs unnecessary for us to make further remarks to establish the obvious proposi¬ 
tion thaf an increase in population under present conditions is rather a menace than 
otherwise, to the economic condition of the country. Wo would also refer to the well- 
known fact that under present political conditions, emigration from India and settle¬ 
ment outside it, are practically prohibited in many countries of the world where there 
are enormous vacant areas of land awaiting development. People from India can 
only emigrate to a limited extent as coolies. 


Section 14 \- Changes in the Agriculture r, and Pastoral Population. 


Occupation statistio a do 
not indicate progress in 
ryots’ conditions. 


76. We have been able to verify the figuros given by the Special Settlement 

Officer from the census of 1921, but we have been unable to 
verify the figures for the year 191.1, owing to tho many 
changes made in the territorial divisions of these districts 
in the intervening period. While we accept the general 
correctness of his figures wo are unable to accept his conclusions which he states as 
follows :■—“ The figures n ot only indicate that the land of these districts is held chiefly 
by landowners and that th eir numbers are increasing apparently by accession from the 
ranks of cultivating tenants and labourers but t hey also dispel any suspicion that tho 
agricultural classes as a w ie are losing thoirhold through poverty and indebtedness.” 
We have round from our inquiries that fragmentation of holdings has been going on 
to a considerable extent during the period under report and that during recent years 
tendencies have become notable. In the first place owner-cultivators arc 
liLiumg that cultivation is every day becoming less and less profitable on account of 
tho falling prices of paddy and the increasing cost - of labour and cattle maintenance. 
As a result of this many agriculturists who really belong to the labouring classes are 
taking up lauds on leases, although many of them?, do not own cattle of their own. 
The latter classes employ the cattle of other ryots and pay for it either in straw or in 
the shape of their personal labour contributed for Cultivation of the lands of others. 
In the second place the number of labourers who emigrate to Burma and the Straits 
Settlements return to their native districts and purchase little fragments of laud with 
the result that they jump at once from the class of labourers into that of cultivating 
landowners. 


77. We fail however to see any connexion between these figures and the 
question of poverty or agricultural indebtedness. Lands sold by ryots who become so 
deeply involved in debt as to be unable to continue cultivation are purchased either by 
outsiders (it may be, vakils, officials, etc.) or by the so wears (either professional 
moncv-lenders or ryots who lend money) or rarely by other local ryots. While we 
claiin that the economic condition of the districts under report is certainly far from 
satisfactory, it is not our contention that the stage has yet been reached that will lead 
to land going largely out of cultivation. The figures that wo have given in section 
13 show that firstly, the population has expanded and that secondly the - area 
under cultivation has also expanded, though not in proportion. Apart therefore from 
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the natural fragmentation of the original holdings that is taking place [vide Appen¬ 
dix No. 7] the expansion of population along with the simultaneous expansion of 
cultivation must necessarily lead to an increase under the first four headings in the- 
table, namely, non-cultivating land-owners, non-cultivating tenants, cutivating land- 
owners and cultivating tenants. It is impossible therefore to argue from these 
figures that there has been either an improvement or a deterioration of the eoonomio 
condition of the three districts under report. 


8. There is, however, one point to which we would like to refer as it has an 
important bearing on the economic condition of the districts 
surp us UIlc { er namely, the question of the pressure of the- 

labouring population on land. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture remark as follows on this subject, in paragraphs 506 and 507 of their 
report:— 


Pressure of 
labour upon land. 


We propose to concludo this chapter with a review of the labour situation as 
it affects cultivation in India. The facts are simple. The evidence which we have 
received and our own observations indicate that in India in a belt stretching from the 
Madras Presidency, east and north through Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces, 
the problem is definitely one of superfluity of agricultural labour. This is the case 
even after allowance is made for the character of the Indian seasons which favours 
a short period of intense activity at seed time and again at harvest, causing at these 
times a demand for agricultural labourers, for whom during the remainder of the year 
there is little or no occupation on the land. The Famine Commission of 1880 observed 
that, the numbers who have no other occupation than agriculture are greatly in excess 
of what is really required for the thorough cultivation of the land. Since that day 
the population has increased considerably, especially in Madras and Bengal and to an 
appreciative extent also in Bihar and Orissa. Although since the census of 1891 the 
first in which urban and rural population were distinguished, the urban population 
has shown a higher proportionate rate of increase, by far the greater number has been 
added to the rural population. It seems clear that the increase in the population and 
its distribution makes the observations of the Famine Commission even more pertinent 
to-day than when they were in 1880. The labour problem, therefore, from the agri¬ 
cultural point of view, is simple one—to lessen Iho pressure on land, more especially 
the extreme pressure which at present exists in Bihar and in the deltaic areas of 
Bengal and Madras and in certain parts of the Madras and in certain parts of tho 
United Provinces. Our examination of the present facts and of tho probable future 
relations between industry and agriculture has not led us to accept that large-scale 
industry will develop in these areas to an extent likely to relieve materially the pressure 
on the land by offering to agriculturists the alternative of permanent industrial 
employment. Some development of industries connected with the primary processing 
of agricultural products may be expected, but, for the most part this will be seasonal 
in character and will therefore afford part-time occupations for a small number of 
agriculturists. The essential condition for relieving pressure on the land is, therefore, 
in our opinion, mobility and the question arises how far the free movement of the 
population is impeded by Government regulations, defective communications, or its 
own inertia. "We propose to give a brief account of these factors before considering 
what measures can be suggested for relieving pressure on land. ” They go on to 
remark that among the chief factors that impede the movement of labour, one of the 
most, important is the widespread possession of, or interest in, a piece of land. “ The 
plot of land may only be an acre or two in extent or the interest in its produce only 
a share of a few coconut trees or plantains, or it may be, though of considerable 
extent, situated in a precarious tract. In many eases the hirer of land is subject to 
conditions which make the status approach much more closely to that of a labourer 
than an independent cultivator. Very frequently also the holding is so small that the 
cultivator must supplement his income by working as a labourer. Nevertheless witli 
all these drawbacks the average man will not give up a certain livelihood for the risks 
of pioneering in Assam, or even of transferring his family from the Deccan to unoccu¬ 
pied tracts in Kanara or Khandesh, in the same Presidency. Secondly there is the 
factor of indebtedness. Most cultivators are tied to their village by their relations 
with the village money-lender or trader who for obvious reasons puts every obstacle he 
can in tho way of their emigrating. Lastly there is the important fact of ill-hoalth. 

1—6 
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A population which suffers extensively from sueh enfeebling diseases as chronic 
malaria and bookworm cannot be expected to display that energy winch would accept 
arvd triumph over the risks incidental to the pioneer.” 

Section 15.— Communications, etc. 

79. The Settlement Officer claims that there has been a 30 per cent increase 

between the years 1906 and 1924 in the Kistna and West 
Koarl communication is (j 0 j avan districts and a 52 per cent increase in the East 

?r4oIs P Godavari district in the total mileage of metalled and 

' unmetalled roads. The roads in these districts are being 

constructed and maintained mostly from the additional road-cess that is being levied 
on the ryots at the rate of one anna in the rupee of the land revenue. In the original 
settlement in many districts of the Presidency it was the practice to meet the charge 
for roads from the Government’s half share of the net produce, so that the ryots’ half¬ 
share was left intact. Mr. Srinivasaraghava Ayvangar writes on this point as 
follows - (Page 209, Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras Presidency) “ la¬ 
this connexion it must be remembered that when the principle regulating the share of 
the net produce which was to represent the land tax was settled in 1856 it was 
intended that the charges for the maintenance of roads and of village establishments 
should be met out of Government assessment. And accordingly it was declared that 
the assessment included a percentage set apart for this purpose. The original principle 
has since been departed from by the development of the system of local taxation, that 
as regards the local land-cess at all events, the charges which it was intended should be 
met from the Government share of tho produce are now practically met out of the ryots’ 
share.” The present practice therefore is an encroachment on the ryots’ half-share of 
the produeo. The alteration in the procedure therefore for finding money for meeting 
the charges for communications means that the ryots of these districts themselves pay 
for all costs for making and maintaining roads. Tt would be legitimate therefore to 
claim that all road improvements are not liable to be taken as elements in arriving at 
assessments or increase in assessments due to the so-called unearned income. 

80. Besides, it is a well-known fact that in the matter of the village roads the 

district and taluk boards do actually collect a contnbu- 
Additiorml contributions tiem varying from 30 to 50 per cent of the total cost from 
are collected from the ryots, the interested ryots. It, seems therefore that it is unjust 
(to cousider any benefits derived from improved facilities in the matter of metalled or 
unmetalled roads which are paid for almost entirely from tho ryots’ half-share of the 
net produce, as arguments for increase of taxation in resettlements. Apart from the 
above considerations it must be noted that the effects of all extensions of existing and 
the creation of new roads arc purely local and there appears to be absolutely uo justi¬ 
fication for a percentage enhancement of the assessment over a whole district, on the 
mere basis of the construction of a little bit ul’ road here and there in a district. Most 
of the unmetalled roads have nut been provided with culverts over channels and drains 
with the result that many of them are not passable for loaded carts till practically the 
channels and drains dry up. Tt is besides a well-known fact that the rapid extension 
of motor-bus traffic has led to considerable deterioration of roads. 

81. Since the last resettlement the Bezwada-Ma.sulipatam branch, iS T ldadavole- 

Bhimavaram and Bhimavaram-Gudivada lines, and the 
Effects of the opening of ( oeonada-Kotapalli lines have been practically completed 
new railway 8. and opened. As remarked however under roads, the effect 

of these railway extensions is largely local, and it cannot bv any means be argued 
that the whole district benefits by' extensions which merely aifect particular localities. 
It might also be added that as soon as the canals in these districts are closed for 
navigation the railways al once increase their freight charges for produce, etc., while 
as soon as the canals are open for navigation the freight charges are lowered. 
There are, therefore, some months in the year when produce has to be transported 
by railways at pretty high freight charges. 

82. The Settlement Officer quotes figures to show the number of markets and 

shandies as they stand at present. There are no figures 
Effects of markets are available to compare with the number at the last resettle- 
purelv local. meat. It will however be noticed from the figures given 

in Appendix IV of the Scheme Keport that there are no markets in Nandigama and. 



Ganna varam taluks and in the Tiruvur division. While by the existence of a market 
close by, the ryot who has a bandy and bulls might save some of the cartage 
charges, it might be noted that the bulk of the produce under the conditions at 
present obtaining in most parts is often sold in the village itself ; so that it will be 
right to conclude that the effects of such markets as exist are purely local. The 
Settlement Officer also gives details of the rice mills in the districts in question, and 
argues that the rice mills in the area afford proof not only of the facilities at hand to 
the ryot to dispose of his surplus but also that he has a considerable surplus to sell. 
It is hardly necessary for us to remark that the produce brought to the mills for milling 
is not all surplus, for it is a well-known fact that the ryot must raise money soon 
after his harvest by selling a portion of his paddy to pay the Government kist and to 
liquidate debts incurred for cultivation expenses, etc. Most ryots are therefore 
compelled to sell a large portion of their paddy soon after harvest although they have 
to purchase later on the produce required for their consumption, etc. We have also 
noticed during our inquiries that in localities where too many mills have been started 
they are not prospering and it is likely that some of these might collapse in the years 
to come. We might also add that while these mills mean some increased profit to 
ryots who have got actual surplus to sell they are adding to the unemployment of the 
labouring classes during those months of the year when agricultural employment is 
not ordinarily available, who in the absence of these mills would have been employed 
in the by-industry of pounding paddy and converting it into rice. 

Trade and Traffic. 

88. The conclusions of the Special Settlement Officer under this heading;, that the 

statistics indicate economic recovery and commercial deve- 
heview of rail-bo roe i 0 p men t in an unmistakable manner are hardly warranted. 
traUlc ' One might admit that there has been a considerable increase 

in tke number of traders, middlemen and agents who go about into the villages and 
into the markets, purchase produce and despatch these to various destinations either 
inside or outside the province. It is difficult to see how the ryots including those; 
who have no surplus at all, but are obliged to sell on account of the pressure of money-ii 
lender, Government kist, or urgent domestic expenses benefit by this development.* 
The grain that is transported by rail might be considered under various classes. 
Firstly, local produce that is sent from one place to another, either to places within 
these districts or to stations outside. Secondly, produce coming from outside the 
limits of these districts which merely passes through, to stations beyond the districts. 
In the cases coming under the first class there may be considerable double counting 
as in the case of produce despatched from stations within or without districts to 
stations within these districts and despatched again from the latter stations. It would 
have been very much to the point, if for purposes of comparison the Settlement Officer 
had given details of the amount of paddy and rice that are received into these districts 
from Burma, Tanjore, Nellore. etc. For, strange as it may seem, it is a fact that 
owing to the development of traders and trading agencies considerable quantities of 
rice and paddy are received for local consumption from outside these districts, while 
at certain seasons of the year large quantities of produce are sold for consumption in 
outside areas. The existence of extended markets beyond the districts may prevent 
violent fluctuations in prices, but to what extent the ryots benefit by the present level 
of prices is a matter that depends upon other considerations. The traffic figures do 
not give any idea of the actual quantities of produce sold ; nor has any information 
been furnished as to the quantities imported later on and purchased for local consump¬ 
tion. , The prices also at which the produce is sold to begin with and those at which 
it is imported and purchased are important considerations. 

84. Increase in the mileage of navigable canals 
Increase in the mileage qux m g the period under report is as follows :— 
of navigable canals is m- 
significant. 


MILJES. 

Ghxtyvari Delta System ... ... ... ... ... ... , ... 14 

Kisttia Delta, System ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 63 

The additions are not material and their effects are local. The construction of tke 
new aqueduct over the Vriddhagoutami for Polavaram Island will have the effect of 
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obstructing the navigation of that river. Altogether we may say that the change* 
under this head has not been material. 

85. There is no doubt that the traffic on the Kistna and Godavari canals is 

. steadily expanding; but, as remarked by the Special 

Canal-borne traffio is very Settlement Officer, building materials and miscellaneous - 
mumpor an , articles have produced the bulk of the total increase. 

In the year 1926-27 the total tonnage of the up and down traffic of the Godavarr 
canals amounted to 793,217 tons, of which building materials alone accounted for 
423,777 tons, while in the case of the Kistna canals out of the total tonnage of 
384,513 tons of the up and down traffic the tonnage of building materials was 225,547 
tons. The increase under building materials is obviously due to the fact that Govern¬ 
ment is using stone largely for river conservancy work and for its building operations 
and that the local boards are using the canals largely for their increased require¬ 
ments in stone and road materials. 

Section 16.— Agricultural Statistics. 

86. The abstract statement given by the Special Settlement Officer in paragraph* 

, - , 32 of the scheme report is obviously incorrect. With refer- 

att e an p ong is. ence to the figures in columns 5, 6 and 7 under ploughs, 

cattle and sheep and goats, they have obviously been taken from the accounts main¬ 
tained by village karnams. We found during our investigations that these figures 
are generally unreliable for the reason that so far as ploughs are concerned the karnams 
instead of actually counting the number of ploughs in each village, put in theoretic 
figures in the accounts at the rate of one plough for every pair of cattle bullocks or 
he-buffaloes. In the case of cattle the account is taken usually in the months of 
October and November after most of the animals had been sent away from the delta 
taluks into the pasture grounds of the Agency and Hyderabad. It was impossible 
in the time at our disposal to attempt at anything like a total census of ploughs and 
cattle in the districts under report; but we obtained actual accounts in many of the* 
villages that we took up for investigation and found that, as noted above, the kar- 
nams’ figures in these respects were entirely wrong. For the purpose of comparison 
and of discussion we note below a table of figures prepared from the Statistical Atlas 
of the Madras Presidency (Benson). A comparison of these two tables shows that the 
Settlement Officer’s figures in columns 2, 3 and 4, that is, the area, assessment and 
pattas are correct [vide Appendix No. 8], 

87. From the total figures for pattas shown by the Special Settlement Officer 

it will be noticed as remarked by him, that there has been 
Pattas : Congestion o ail Crease the number of pattas and shrinkage in the 

population upon e eu i av erage area of patta, chiefly as a result of fragmentation 

vated land. . , TV__ , u_.. ■ 


Patta.s : Congestion o ail Crease the number of pattas and shrinkage in the 
^•'ted^land ° CU ' average area of patta, chiefly as a result of fragmentation 

,d ,i d of holdings by partition; that is because the increase in 

population during the period under report has outstripped the expansion of cultivation. 

88. From the statistical statement that we have prepared it will be seen that 
the greatest congestion exists in the taluks of Ramachandrapuram, Razole, Tanuku, 
Narasapur and Divi. In Ramachandrapuram and Divi, the average holding per patta 
is only 3 acres. In Razole, Tanuku and Narasapur, the corresponding figure is 4 acres, 
in Bandar, Gudivada, Kaikalur and Bezwada, it is 6 acres and in Cocanada it is 7 
acres. It is seen, therefore, that the actual figures for the several taluks are much 
more unfavourable than the figures given in column 8 by the Special Settlement 
Officer. From the statement of pattadars and holdings that we have prepared for 
certain selected villages in the Kistna, East Godavari and West Godavari districts we 
find that the areas owned by the following classes of pattadars to the total cultivated 
area is as follows : — 


Oyer one acre 
but less lhan 
five acres 


Over five acres 
but leas than 
ten acres 


Total cultivated 
area. 



Kistna 

East Godavari 
"West Godavari 


Total 
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That is, 3 per cent of the cultivated area is owned by pattadars owning one acre 
-and less, 17 7 per cent by pattadars owning between one and five acres and 15 8 per 
cent by pattadars owning between five and ten acres or that 36 5 per cent of the total 
area is owned by pattadars with areas less than 10 acres [* vide Appendices Nos. 7 
.and 35]. 

89. Ploughs. —The total number of ploughs in the East Godavari is 113,003 as 

u t , . against 73.009 given by tho Special Settlement Officer. 

.JSST ytStZl It» ; well-kaow, faol tLt tho Suatar of ploagta mam- 
Scheme Report. tamed is always in excess of tho number of pairs of cattle 

kept for cultivation purposes. Dry ploughing is now 
coming more and more into vogue with the result that many ryots are now keoping 
ploughs both for dry ploughing and for wet ploughing. 

90. We find the figures for cattle given in column 6 in the statement in para¬ 
graph 32 of the scheme report, to be correct in the ease of tho Kistna and West 
Godavari districts; but the figures given for the East Godavari are seriously under¬ 
estimated. We have prepared a tabular statement of the details given in Benson’s 
Statistical Atlas of the Madras Presidency and we find that the total number of cattle 
for fasli 1330 in the East Godavari district comes to 721,840 instead of 431,946. 

91. It will be useful now to consider the amount of fodder produced by the 

n . areas at present under cultivation and compare these with 

duc —> 0 0 el P 10 " the requirments of tho number of cattle maintained in 

these districts. Taking first the Kistna and West Goda¬ 
vari districts we find from the statement for fasli 1333 given in paragraph 28 of the 
scheme report that the area under cereals and pulses comes to 957,833 acres or 
960,000 in round numbers. Assuming as a safe figure that an acre produces 
1,500 lb. of straw or other fodder, we find that the total cultivated area will yield 
1,440 million lb. of straw or other fodder. The total number of cattle in these districts 
is 721,528. The number of young stock of all kinds is about 215,000. We would 
not therefore be far wrong if we assumed the number of units of full-grown cattle to 
be maintained to be about 600,000. At the rate of .15,000 lb. of straw or other 
fodder per annum for each unit of cattle, tho total annual requirements for feeding the 
cattle in the Kistna and West Godavari districts comes to 9,000,000,000 lb. It will 
be seen therefore that the produce of straw and fodder from cultivation is less than 
one-sixth of the total requirements of the cattle in the districts. Tn the case of tho 
East Godavari district also making a similar allowance for young stock, we take the 
number of units of full-grown cattle to be maintained to be 600,000 ; and making 
the same annual allowance per head as before, the total annual requirements of the 
cattle amount in this case also to 9,000,000.000 lb. The area cultivated uuder 
paddy and other cereals and under all kinds of pulses comes to 445,631 acres; and 
assuming as before that an acre gives 1,500 lb. of straw or other fodder, the total fodder 
yield from 450,000 acres amounts to 675,000,000 lb. which is a little over one-fifteenth 
of the entire annual supply required. It will be useful here to draw special 
attention to the fact how inadequate is the supply of paddy straw for tho require¬ 
ments of the cattle. It will bo useful to remember this, .since in the statement of 
cultivation expenses prepared by Settlement Officer no allowance is made for the 
maintenance of cattle for the reasou that it has been set off against tho value of the 
straw obtained. 

92. The figures given above for the total number of cattle maintained in these 

5 , , • districts must bring forcibly to light the fact that .the 

a serious drain upon the maintenance ot cattle is a very serious dram on tho 
resources of rvots. resources of the agricultural population. Before proceed¬ 

ing further it wiLi be useful here to quote the opinion of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture on this question. At page 182 of their report 
they write as follows :— 

“ The number of bullocks required in agriculture is also affected by tho 
character of the soil, by the cropping adopted, by the length or shortness of the 
seasons available for ploughing and sowing and by tho size of the cattle and by 
the extent to which irrigation especially from wells is practised. Having regard 
to all these factors it is to be expected that the number of plough bullocks should. 
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■vary widely in different provinces. If it is assumed that all the bullocks found in 
India are necessary the question arises what number of cows should suffice to rear 
the required number. On the assumption that the 20 bullocks per 100 acres of net 
sown area, which the census figures show to exist, begin to work between three and 
four years of age, having an average working life of ten years it follows that there 
should be seven young male cattle under 31 years of age to replace wastage. The census 
figures show sixteen ‘ other ’ cattle of which the proportion of hulls would he between 
two and three. When allowance is made for the fact that approximately half the cows 
born will be heifers and that casualties must occur, it will be seen that the number 
of young male cattle available for replacing wastage is likely to be between five and 
six. In view of the very poor quality of many of the calves the census figures lend 
support to the complaint frequently made by witnesses that the price of bullocks was 
rising because the supply was not equal to the increasing demand. In any ease if it 
be assumed that all the bullocks now kept by cultivators are necessary no reduction 
in the number of young male cattle would seem to be desirable. But when the 
number of cattle of about three years of age and under is compared with the number of 
cows, a very unsatisfactory feature in cattle management emerges. Indian cows 
if properly fed and managed might be expected to calve about once a year, as do the 
cattle in Europe. But it is well-known that in the conditions usual in India calving 
is very irregular. We were informed that cows in this country may he expected to 
calve at intervals of about 18 months. The census figures suggest that the average 
interval may he nearer three years than two. But when the census figures are used with 
the caution that is required they would clearly point to the conclusion which -was 
borne out by the evidence which we heard all over India that the cow when dry is 
the most neglected animal among the cattle. In discussing the management of the 
cattle we shall return to this subject. In the meantime it may be stated that the 
census figures support the view that it is the demand for good bullocks and the poor 
average quality of cattle which lead breeders to keep many more cows than should be 
necessary to provide the number of bullocks required for draught.” 

And then again at page 190, paragraph 168, they write as follows :—- 

“ As a result of our examination of the subject we may state that we agree with 
those witnesses who expressed the opinion that India is attempting to maintain an 
excess number of cattle. But it should be observed that this view is not inconsistent 
with the other, namely, that good cultivation in many parts of the country may now 
he hindered because of the deficiency of bullock power. We are of opinion that the 
figures suggest the existence of a vicious circle. The number of cattle within a dis¬ 
trict depends upon and is regulated by the demand for bullocks. The worse the 
conditions for rearing efficient cattle are. the greater the numbers kept tend to he. 
Cows become less fertile and calves under-sized and do not satisfy cultivators, who in 
the attempt to secure useful bullocks breed more and more cattle. As numbers 
increase, or as the increase of tillage encroaches on the better grazing land the deficiency 
of the available supply of food leads to still further poverty in the cows, and a stage 
is reached when oxen from other provinces or male buffaloes are brought in to assist 
in cultivation. The general inadequacy of fodder leads to cattle degeneration and 
poor stock. And poor stock in its turn means that a large number of cattle has to be 
maintained. As cattle become smaller the amount of food needed in proportion to 
their size increases and large numbers of diminutive cattle are therefore a serious 
dram on those districts in which the fodder supply is so scarce.” 

98. It will be useful here to consider the significance of the large areas under 

current falLows in these districts. In the Kistna and West 
f Ihrwa CanCe °* eumnt Godavari districts the area under current fallows is 381,006 
a ows ' acres. (It need hardly be noted that these represent dry 

lands which are kept waste to allow them to recuperate and regain fertility, while in 
the meantime they are used partly for the purpose of grazing cattle.) In the East 
Godavari district which includes the Agency divisions of Yellavaram, Polavaram 
and Chodavaram the area undercurrent fallows is 350,941. The necessity for keeping 
such large areas as waste, although they are under occupation and are paying 
Government kist, is due to the fact .that the ryot is pressed to keep lands available 
for grazing purposes, since in the deltas every available acre is taken up for paddy 
cultivation and as already shown above the total supply of straw and other fodder is 
entirely inadequate for the maintenance of cattle. 
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94. Assuming that one acre of fallow land would provide for grazing for* Orta 
„ , , ,, . unit of cattle for three months, the areas of current fallows 

W "• noted above would provide for grazing for 82,500 and 

87,500 cattle units respectively. The areas under forests and arable waste (un¬ 
occupied) are as follows;— 


Forests. 


Arable waste. 


ACS. ACS. 

Kistna. and West Godavari . 170,362 600,000 

East Godavari. 205,559 165,424 

The areas under forests and arable waste, if taken to be as good grazing ground 
as current fallows (which certainly is not the case since most of the waste land is 
rocky, gravelly, barren or marshy), we find, would provide for 192,500 cattle units in 
the Kistna and West Godavari districts, and 97,700 cattle units in the East 
Godavari district. It will be noticed that m spite of these extravagant assumptions, 
there still remains great shortage of fodder for cattle, and that it is particularly acute 
in the East Godavari district. 

95. Ihe figures for the number of sheep and goats show that there is a 

t-,. . ,. ,, gradual diminution in their numbers side by side with 

.Diminution m the nuin- P, • 

her of goats and sheep. tJie progressive increase in areas under cultivation. This 

" 1 is only to be expected since particularly in the ease of 

sheep and goats diminution of grazing grounds with the increase of cultivation would 
necessarily lead to diminution in numbers. 


Section 17.— Holdings and Revenue. 

96. Ihe figures given in paragragh 29 of the Scheme Report by the Settlement 

-rp . r . . . Officer confirm the remarks we have made already under 

onhOn^paiTarinds^ 3 ^ 18 ‘ -Population 5 and ‘ Crops,’ that the expansion of holdings 

has not kept pace with the expansion of population. It 
will be seen by a reference to the figures in Appendix (8), page 92, of the Scheme 
Report, that the expansion of populat ion between 1901 and 1921 in Kistna and West 
Godavari and East Godavari districts was 22 per cent and 15 per cent, respectively 
while the total expansion of holdings in these two years w as 9 and 19 per cent 
respectively. It must be noticed, however, that while the expansions under wet 
were 4 and 9 per cent respectively in the two areas, the expansions under dry were 
12 and 25 per cent respectively. We are in a position to state from our inquiries 
that much of the expansion of wet irrigation has been in the inferior ‘ Parra ’ lands 
while the expansion under dry irrigation has been similarly in the case of the most 
inferior lands in the upland areas. Tor this reason we are of opinion that much of 
this expansion which is due to the pressure of population on land would rather 
depress than improve economic conditions. 

Dark hosts and Relinquishments. 

97. We would draw attention to the large areas of relinquishments in the Divi, 

. „ Bandar and Kaikalur taluks in the Kistna district, Ellore 

nonuritToTuno^riiid 6 ° and Bhimavaram taluks of West Godavari and Amalapuram 
* * and Razole taluks of East Godavari district, to emphasize 

the point we have referred to already, namely, that owing to pressure of population 
inferior and worthless lands are being attempted to he brought under cultivation bv 
the ryots, and this attempt often results in failure and loss. As remarked by the 
Special Settlement Officer, the proportion of thei area of darkhasts to relinquish¬ 
ments is as 2: 1. 


Section 
98. We accept the 


18. —Sale for Arrears of Land Revenue. 

tables given by the Settlement Officer in paragraph 83 of 
his Scheme Report although we do not agree entirely with 
all his inferences. These tables prove the accuracy of the 
statements we have made elsewhere, viz.: (1) The demand 
for land everywhere is so great on account of the increase in population and the 
absence of other employment that the ryot would generally manage somehow or other 
to pay up his dues. Even when there is no crop or when he has no money of his 


Reasons why sales are no 
numerous. 
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own from the produce of his lands, he generally borrows to pay up the Government 
dues. We have already referred in this connexion to the statistics of loans issued for 
this purpose by co-operative credit societies. Money is similarly borrowed from 
many other sources for the same purpose. (2) The lands that are sold for arrears of 
land revenue belong to ryots who have been so badly ruined in their cultivation as to 
be unable to command any credit from any sources. (3) The lands sold are obviously, 
as a rule, most inferior lands and in the attempts to reclaim them and to get a 
produce from them the ryot has failed. 

The low values realized in the sales proved this. 


99. The term “ financial misfortune of the pattadar ” used by the Settlement 

, Officer is synonymous with loss of crops, unprofitable 

Is the ryot extravagant ? estivation, loss of cattle by epidemics, etc., and other 

items which we shall refer to. The “ personal extravagance ” referred to by the 
Settlement Officer is, in our opinion, often a myth. We found in our inquiries that 
the allegation that, is commonly made that the ryot is wasteful in his expenditure on 
marriages and ceremonies is not generally supported by facts. While it is true that 
the rich ryots are incurring expenditure in keeping with their status in connexion 
with marriages, etc., the scale of expenditure is very limited indeed in the case of 
smaller ryots and those whose income from land is very precarious. We are, however, 
very much impressed by the fact that where the margin of subsistence is very low 
indeed as we hope to be able to prove in connexion with our examination of cultiva¬ 
tion expenses and net incomes, such obligatory expenses as those that have to be 
incurred in connexion with marriages and ceremonies are often a fruitful cause for 
debts incurred, which the ryot is often unable to discharge except by selling part of 
his land. 

Section 19.— Lano Values. 

100. Tor the purposes of demonstrating the increase in land values during the 

n . . , , , period under report the Special Settlement Officer has 

Rise m land values. J eleeted the 1901 -05 and 1921-25. It would 

at once be noted that the latter period is one of very high and unusual prices 
of grain with the result that land values which keep pace generally with grain prices 
stood at a very high and unusual level. He has made no attempt to trace the progress 

of the rise and fall, since 1925. In our remarks on prices we furnish details to show 

that since 1925 thg prices of food-grains have shown a distinct tendency to-fall 
considerably a/nd in the course of our investigations we have collected details of land 
sales during the period subsequent to 1925 which prove that corresponding to the fall 
in prices of food-grains, land values in several places have either dropped or are remain¬ 
ing stationary (it may be as explained to us by many ryots), because at the present 
moment there is considerable difficulty in securing purchasers for land that is available 
for sale. There are so many facts that influence land sales, and the amounts realized 
by sale, that we are not prepared to accept the Settlement Officer’s presentation of his 
case or the adequacy of his scrutiny. ’ He remarks no doubt that he has eliminated all 
documents representing apparently bogus or unusual transaction and all values which 
were likely to be inflated by the demand for building sites or the imminence of some 
new project. But the question of sale values is complicated by so many considerations 
that no mere examination in an office would reveal all the relevant facts connected 


with each sale or afford any indication of the presence of unusual factors. As remark¬ 
ed by Messrs. Broomfield and Maxwell in paragraph 79 of the report of their special 
inquiry in Bardoli and Cliorasi taluks:— 


“ There will be the same necessity (as in the case of leases) for scrutiny of the 
raw material as many sales as leases are for one reason or another not truly indicative 
of the agricultural value. It is just as essential in the one case as in the other that 
the scrutiny should be made in the presence of the parties. The same difficulties 
occur and an almost equal expenditure of time is required in the collection of reliable 
data. Our own inquiries satisfied us at a very early stage that sales are decidedly 
inferior to leases as evidences of the profits of agriculture owing to wide fluctuations 
in prices per acre and the difficulties of explaining them intelligibly. In none of the 
cases that we have investigated were any special circumstances apparent which could 
account for a marked variation from the normal. They were not, that is to say, cases 
obviously standing out from the normal range of prices such as the rents which we 
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frequently found standing out from the normal range of rents. Had they been so r 
they might have been disregarded ; or in a calculation of the mean of all prices, the 
extremes might be expected to cancel one another. But in scarcely any village in 
which we investigated sales was it possible to say within any reasonable limits that 
such and such appeared to be the normal selling price of land. No average price per 
acre or multiple could possibly be regarded as representative. It is sufficient to say 
that the conditions being what they are, they have no practical value.” 

101. Before proceeding to a detailed analysis of some of the statements of land 

values prepared by the Special Settlement Officer and noted 
General factors affecting m paragraph 35 of his Scheme Report, we would like to 

land, values. note here the general factors that are influencing land 

values at the present time. 

102. (1) We have already referred to the fact that the population in the districts 

Pressure of population. ™ Aer ™P ort has ceased faster than expansion or cultiva- 

r tion. lhe increasing pressure ot population on land 

necessarily means an increasing amount of competition for lands available for sale, 
with the result that prices are paid which under ordinary circumstances mav be 
considered exhorbitant. 

103. (2) Investment of money in banks is unpopular to all classes of the 

population who have got spare money. The well known 
' " ai, k in i? facilities j an q hunger as it has been called, of the people generally 

and land hunger. leads to the investment of money in land irrespective of 

the fact that the cultivation of land is but a precarious occupation often resulting in 
losses. 

104. (3) During the boom in the prices of foodgrains in the years of the war 

... and in the years following (that is, generally from 1918 to 
Boom period m grain 1925) wet cultivation, particularly in the deltas, paid good 
va ues ' incomes with the result that during these years the prices 

of lands followed the rise in prices of grains and reached high figures. It will be 
noticed that the Special Settlement Officer has taken exactly this period, that is, the 
years 1920-21 to 1924-25, as years typical of the high prices in the latter period. It 
is natural therefore to expect that in the particular years chosen by the Special Settle¬ 
ment Officer the prices of land should be high. One of the observations that came to 
our particular notice in our inquiries is that since the year 1925 there has been a 
marked tendency for land values to go down. We have in our inquiries noted a 
number of cases where lands which were formerly sold for high prices have since the 
year 1925 been sold for comparatively lower prices. We also came across numerous 
eases where we found that, although there were lands available for sale and ryots 
willing to sell, there were no purchasers forthcoming for the prices previously prevail¬ 
ing. And there is no doubt that in these eases, when the lands actually come for sale, 
prices much lower than those that were obtained during the years of the boom in 
prices would come to be realized. Many of such cases, which were noticed by ns and 
our investigators are detailed in the reports for the respective villages. 

105. Another important factor that became obvious during every stage of our 

... . inquiries was the fact that for the bulk of the people there 

non-agricultural'avoratiaus■ ^ re ^vocations readily available excepting agriculture. 

We shall have occasion later onto reier to the necessity tor 
providing subsidiary employment for the spare time of the agricultural population. 
But at present we merely wish to emphasise the fact that industrial ventures could 
not readily be started, nor are there at present sufficient rural industries in existence 
for investing the money of those who have spare money available. The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture at page 70 of their report remark as follows :— 

“ With regard to rural industries in general, it may be said that the chief needs 
to the stimulus of new ideas are the provision of adequate instruction and advice on 
the commercial side. The opportunities which they present for improving the condi¬ 
tion of the rural population are extremely limited. And as a general principle it may 
be laid down that the chief solution of the problem of the cultivator lies in promoting 
the intensity and diversity of his agriculture.” It is no surprise, therefore, to find 
that there is a general scramble for land and that on this account prices necessarily 
reach a high level. 

1—8 
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C. Lands which have a 
.special value tor particular 
ryots. 


106. Among the special factors that characterize land sales, and which could 

. . only be brought out clearly by a detailed inquiry in each 

Special circumstances in- v jp a g e m the presence of the ryots concerned, may be 
jluenoiog prices ol land, ment Ve<l the following considerations. 

107. (1) Sales to money lenders or other agriculturists in satisfaction of debts ,— 
In this class of cases it is of course usual for the purchaser to enter in the document 
practically the amount that is due to him with interest charges, etc., and this figure is 
usually much higher than the proper- value of the lands. The value as indicating 
prices is therefore really fictitious, although in cases where the debtor has no other 
resources except the land in question, the total amount of the debt with int erest is 
necessarily entered as the amount paid in virtue of the sale. 

(2) Family arrangements and Charitable sales. —In this class of sales the 
purchase-money is not regulated by ordinary commercial considerations, and the 
figures therefore are higher than normal. 

(3) Special lands. —These generally form a numerous class in sales. The 
following classes may be considered under this. 

. _ ,, , ■ . , Land having special facilities for irrigation for first 

A Doub.ed-crop land. ^ ^ mtanR f etch special prices. 

Many ryots do not possess plots suitable for raising early seed-beds. Such lands 
_. , must possess special facilities for getting early water, if 

' ee " e aT1 canal-fed. If not canal-fed, they must have facilities for 

getting w r ater either from a well or a tank or a spring pond. 

It very often happens that a land adjoining a ryot’s holding becomes available for 

sale. There are numerous cases where the purchase of a 
particular bit of land would enable the ryot to make a 
compact block of his fields. Where fragmentation is so 
general as in these districts, the ryots are naturally 
anxious to purchase such lands belonging to other ryots as would enable them to 
save cultivation expenses and to consolidate their holdings. 

D. The |sale might include land which contains a house or a cattle-shed or a 
well or fruit trees, etc. In these cases naturally the values are higher than normal. 

Land on which the ryot has spent money for rendering it more fertile or for 
1 ? Tmnroved land improving irrigational facilities, by lowering it or by 
^ ' digging a bodi channel for irrigation or for drainage, 

naturally fetches higher prices than ordinary. 

108. With the Special Settlement Officer’s contention that the best land rarely 

comes for sale and that the rise in the value of land is one 
Best land often comes 0 £ ^ a t r0 ngest indications of increased profits we entirely 
ist to t e mar e . disagree. Wo found in many cases that the best land is 

often sold either by small ryots who are heavily involved in debt or by those who 
wish to migrate from the village to some new area In our inquiries we came across 
numerous cases of ryots who had sold valuable lands and have gone to settle down 
in Divi Island or have taken up inferior lands at low prices in the coastal tracts. 
These ryots hope that, by taking up these inferior lands at low prices and improving 
them for some years, they could eventually sell them for fairly high profits. In this 
case by selling a small area of the best land they are able to purchase a large area 
of inferior land, for improvement. Concerning the Settlement Officer’s reference to 
increased profits due to rise in prices of food-grains, w r e need only remark that there 
are so many factors entering into the element of net profits that we hope to be able 
to show that in many cases the theory of increased profits is a myth. 

Seotion 20.—Lease Values. 

109. In paragraph 76 of the Scheme Report the Settlement Officer deals with the 

question of lease values. It would appear almost as if he 
The discussion in the considers lease values to be equivalent to the profits of 

Scheme Report ripon ease agriculture. In the concluding sentence of this section he 
values is very crude. g ° teg . 

“ It is clear, therefore, that so far from the increased monetary return from 
agriculture having been swallow-ed up by the increased costs of cultivation, profits 
"have risen faster than expenses.” 
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110. We must, however, remark that the Settlement Officer’s presentation of 
the ease for leases is so crude and bald that we are not surprised at the conclusions he 
has reached. Lease or rental value is not the same thing as rents and does not emerge 
from a mere enumeration of the rents actually paid or agreed upon. As remarked by 
Mr. Anderson (page 79 : ! Pacts and Policies ’) “ Rental value is a sublimation or 
abstraction from actual rents of all sorts”; and as remarked by Messrs. Brooms- 
field and Maxwell, “ There is therefore, bound to be considerable difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining rents correctly.” Where leasing is the exception rather than the rule as is 
admitted by the Special Settlement Officer, one must be very cautious in applying any 
rental values deduced from the actual rents found to the much larger area which is 
never leased at all. The lease values noted above by the Special Settlement Officer 
are not true rental values at all. In fact, the matter is so complicated that we are 
surprised that the Scheme Report is content with a mere enumeration of rents with 
reference to the various assessments. An enumeration of leases obtained from Sub- 
Registrars’ offices, in our opinion, proves nothing at all. The total number of leases 
dealt with by the Special Settlement Officer is only 885 for the later period. They 
cover altogether an insignificant extent of 4,144 81 acres as against a total cultivated 
area of 1,811,517 acres of wet and dry land. The question is how many valid leases 
will remain and how many true rental values will be left if we eliminate extreme 
eases and those in which special and unusual factors came into operation. As we 
shall presently explain, the matter is so complex that to arrive at any data of value 
at all it is necessary that each individual lease should be examined thoroughly in the 
presence of the parties concerned and of the people acquainted with all the facts of 
the case. We have no reason at all to believe that anything like this has been 
attempted. 

... Ill. To illustrate the complexity of the whole case 

actors causing a rise m we g p a p enumerate a few factors which lead to high lease 
lease values. , D 

values— 

(1) Leases of sowcars or agriculturists to tenants who have borrowed from 
them : In this case, the lease amounts would be high as they would include interest 
charges as well and may often include payment of a part of the capital. 

(2) Leases of temple lands and charitable leases : In these cases, the lessees 
might pay high rents without regard to other considerations. 

(3) Competitive rents : In villages where the pressure of population is great 
there is generally a great deal of competition from small landholders to take up land 
on lease and in the course of our enquiries we have come across many cases where on 
account of the competition lease value has gone up. 

(4) Lands on a portion of which there may be a house or a shed or fruit trees, 
etc., which enhance the lease amounts. 

(5) (a) Lands commanding special irrigation facilities such as lands on which 
a second crop may be raised or lands which have been lowered in level so as to secure 
easy command of irrigation supplies at all times. 

(5) Lands suitable for seed-beds. 

All ryots do not possess land suitable for seed-beds. The land must be suitable 
in level and must be easily commanded by and lie close to the irrigation source. In 
the Grodavaries ryots in a very large number of cases raise seed-beds in May with 
water from wells, spring-ponds, tanks, etc., and lands possessing these facilities 
naturally fetch high lease values. 

(6) Improved land : Land in a village on which the ryot has invested a lot of 
money either in the way of lowering it or of increasing its fertility by supplying it 
with a great deal of patimannu for a mum ber of years or for which he had provided 
protective bunds when otherwise it would be subject to submersion—all command 
higher rental values than other lands. 

(7) Lands possessing advantages of location and contiguity : On account of 
the fragmentation of holdings a ryot is often anxious to take on lease bits of lands 
which intervene between his own holdings, since such leases enable him to cultivate 
his own lands economically and prevent cattle trespass, etc., or the land may be 
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Situated very near the village site and so provides facilities for carting manure to the 
fields and for carting produce from the fields, etc. Lands possessing such advantages 
of location generally command high lease values. 

(8) Ficticious lease : There is quite a large class of leases in which the amounts 
entered are not really payable. In the course of our inquiries we came across many 
cases where the amounts entered in the leases are not really payable by the present 
lessees but merely represent amounts which were entered in former leases and they are 
now being continued at the same figures. Where the lessee is landless he is generally 
at the mercy of the lessor. In this ease the lessor enters a high figure in the lease 
deed so that in case the present lessee has to be turned out he might get another man 
to take up the land for the amount entered in the deed. Although we found that 
this trick generally fails, the practice of entering ficticious amounts in lease deeds is 
not uncommon. 

(9) Lands suitable for second crop irrigation for plantains, sugarcane, turmeric 
and such other valuable crops generally command a high lease value. 


The contribution made 
by the landlord should be 
deducted from the face 
value of the lease. Losses 
sustained. 


112. Besides the above, there are many other factors that affect lease values very 

. . considerably. Most leases generally run to a period varying 

Crop sharing system is -f rom 5 to 3 years. Besides these regular leases, the crop 
ecommg moie popu ar. faring system seems to be very widely prevalent. Through¬ 
out the upland area and in many parts of the delta systems where the irrigation or 
the rain supply is precarious, the crop sharing system appears to be replacing the 
regular leases. The reason for the large extension of the crop sharing system in the 
deltas is apparently because, with the extension of irrigation that has been taking 
place, the irrigation supplies in many villages have been getting scantier than before. 

113. In considering what share of the lease values represents true rental values, 

we have to bear in mind, besides the points that we have 
already noted above, many other questions of a very vital 
nature. For instance, it is the universal practice for the 
landlord to proAude all the manure at his own cost besides 
carrying out necessary repairs, etc., to the fields before 
leasing them out. The value of patimannu supplied is an 

important item in regulating the amounts of the leases. Lands bearing a high assess¬ 
ment would not fetch decent lease amounts, unless the landlord provided for complete 
manuring before leasing. But apart from the above consideration, one of the points 
that was brought constantly to our notice during our investigations was the fact that 
most lessees were in arrears and that a very large number who have been leasing lands 
for a number of years have had to sell their lands to pay up arrears aud have conse¬ 
quently become ruined. In determining the value of a lease, therefore, we have to 
consider not merely the value of tlie manure supplied but also the amount of accumu¬ 
lated arrears in each case. 

114. We give below in an appendix a statement of lessees who have incurred 

, losses and have lost their lands in the villages that we took 

Losses in eases, an for investigation. The practice of landlords giving re- 

® missions to their lessees is very general. W hen, as under 

tank irrigation, the tank receives no supply at all, the entire amount of the lease is 
generally remitted and when owing to partial and unsatisfactory supplies, the yield is 
very low, corresponding remissions are granted. The practice of landlords granting 
remissions obtains also in the deltas for reasons similar to those noted above for the 
uplands. Where owing to extraordinary floods causing submersion and loss ; very 
poor supplies resulting in diminished yields or where owing to pests the crop outturn 
is badly affected, remissions are, as a rule, granted. 

115. Another important point that is rather masked by the manner of presenta¬ 

tion of the statement of leases by the Settlement Officer is 
Most of the leases are m fact that these leases are nearly always in grain and 
gram ' not in cash.* To convert grain payments into cash values 

the Settlement Officer states that he had adopted prices of grain preAvailing in the 
district during the year of the transaction. When we come to deal with the question 


[* Vide Appendix No. 9.] 
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of prices, we shall have occasion to prove how unreliable are the statements of prices- 
in Government records based upon information furnished by Collectors to the Board 
of Revenue. Apart, therefore, from the question of unreliability of price figures and 
consequently of the money values of grain leases we would note that it is unfortunate 
that the Settlement Officer has adopted the period 1920-21 to 1924-25 as represent¬ 
ing lease values at the present time. The years 1918 and onwards and almost up tc 
the year 1927 were years of abnormal grain prices and naturally money values of gram 
leases based upon the ruling prices in these years show extraordinarily high values foi 
leases. If, therefore, a comparison of the gram leases in the earlier period and the 
later period showed that there was very little difference in these, it means that the 
difference in the money values of leases in two periods is merely due to the increase in 
the price of grains. W hile the money values of leases depending, as they do, on t he prices 
of grain at the time are high in years when prices ruled high, it follows that there 
would be a drop in lease values when the prices of grain fall. 


115-A. In our enquiries we came across numerous eases which prove the tendency 
. , „,. , of leases to go down after the year 1925. Apart from the 

Post-war peno of nig f a pi j n prices, the other causes that are tending to bring 
pnoes of gram naturally , ,, r ’ n ,, ,, ° 

shows high lease values. down thesc yalues are thc blowing 


(1) Cultivation in many cases is now resulting in a loss, as wages and culti¬ 
vation expenses have gone up. 

(2) Competition in many cases is not now so keen as before as several lessees 
have incurred losses. 


(B) The sharing system is now coming into vogue largely in many villages, 
which means that lease values are dropping. 

116. We attach comparative statements showing the grain leases obtained in 

. r ■ , some typical taluks (where grain leases are the rule for two 

Eevie “' ot «*"* ’“ ea ' periods taken by the Special Settlement Officer for oompari- 

son namely 1901-—05 and 1920—25). These statements are self-explanatory and 
show that, as a rule, grain leases are not altered in the two periods under reference. 

We also attach as appendices, tabular statements of leases in these distriets, where 
the lessees have undergone losses and in many cases lost all or part of their properties. 
(Vide Appendix No. 10.) 

117. An enquiry was made under our direction into the results of the leases 
registered by the ryots of 16 villages.* (*Vide Appendix No. 10.) 


The consolidated results of this enquiry are given below :— 


Table No. 1. 


Consolidated village enquiries into leases—ICistna district {Dry). 


Area owned. 

N umber 
of leasee. 

Average 

holding 

owned. 

Area rented. 

Average 

holding 

rented. 

Total rent, 

Rent per 
acre. 

Losses 
incurred in 
the last 
four years. 

No land 

6 


1 16-52 

310 

90 0 

60 

ACfi. cents. 
200 0 

One acre and less 

7 

0 28 

11-41 

1 63 

148 0 

12 8 


Five aores and less but 

11 

142 

18 08 

164 

273-0 

160 


over one acre. 








Ten acres and less but 

12 

2 60 

1600 

1-25 

368 0 

24 8 

400 0 

over five acres. 








O ver ten aores 

51 

15-00 

396-91 

7-76 

4,480-0 

11-31 

8,800 0 


118. This table indicates that landless people and small holders are not very 
much in the run for lands to be rented and that only the ryots each of whom has 10 
acres and more rented most of the land. This is because in these dry villages only 
such ryots who have atleast a pair of bullocks each and who therefore would like to 
rent land in order to get more service out of their cattle are able to take others 5 lands 
for rent. In these villages landless people cannot command credit to purchase bullooksi 
and carts and landlords who w T ould like to lease out their lands do not have much 
trust in them. Most of the land is rented at Rs. 11 per acre and exceptionally high 
1-9 










u 

rents like Bs. 15 and 24 are paid for only small extents of land and under special 
circumstances. The losses incurred in the last four years by the renters having more 
than 10 acres each, amounted to twice as much as the total rent payable in a year, i.e.* 
2 years’ rent. 

[Vide pages 35-36.] 

Table No. 2. 


Consolidated table for village enquiry into leases—Kistna district (Delia wet). 


Area owned. 

1 

Number of 
rentiers, 

Average 

bolding 

owned. 

Total area 
rented. 

Average 

holding 

rented. 

Total rent. 

Bent per 
acre. 

Loss in the 
last four 
years. 

Noland 

23 

0-80 

69 01 

2-56 

3,831-0 

67 0 

2,800 

One aore and less 

8 

0 46 

31 78 

3-97 

2,368*0 

750 

2,260 

Five acres and less but 

47 

200 

91-20 

1-94 

5,124-0 

560 

1,270 

over one acre. 







Ten aores and less but 

17 

3 35 

4751 

2-81 

3,090-0 

66 0 

1,760 

over dve aores. 






Over ten acres. 

14 

11 71 

4208 

3 00 

3,422-0 

81-0 

3,100 

Total .. 

109 


27168 


17,835*0 


11,180 


119. The land rented by the landless people and the ryots having onlv an acre 
and less each is very considerable, although the ryots having five acres and less each 
reuted the largest area. It is generally admitted that by renting others’ lands, land¬ 
less people become more creditworthy and are able to raise more credit. Many of 
these small cultivators are East Kapus who have migrated into these parts from 
Granjam and Vizagapatam districts, and who rent others’ lands in preference to 
working for wages. These people are very hardworking and thrifty and are always 
trying to make land yield its utmost. They often agree to work as customary 
employees for some ryots who possess eattle, in return for the services of cattle at 
usual rates or free of charge and they thus get on without any bullocks. Some of 
them manage to induce some ryots to cart their paddy and straw home, in the way of 
mamul for the help rendered to them. Thus most of these people are not obliged to 
spend much either upon agricultural implements or upon the service of cattle and 
they have neither stables nor permanent labour to be maintained. In spite of all 
these favourable circumstances, they have had to lose in the past four years considerable 
sums, landless people losing 75 per cent of one year’s rent and those having 5 acres 
each, about 25 per cent of one year’s rent. 

120. The land rented by all the ryots who have more than five acres each is less 

. than that rented by others. The number of such bigger 

Those having more than r y 0 |- s ]3 a l so less than others. Evidently renting others’ 

rented less land than the iand 18 not 30 popular among bigger ryots. It is interest- 
others. iog to observe that the rent per acre paid by the largest 

class of rentiers, i.e., those who have five acres and less 
each pay higher rents than the latter possibly because they are more anxious to rent 
.some land at any cost, and they do not mind their rents being in arrears. 


Table No, 3. 

Consolidated village enquiry into leases—West Godavari (Delta wet). 



No land 

One acre and leas 
Five acres and less bat 
over one acre. 

'Ten i^oree and less but 
over five acres. 
■Over ten .aores 



Average 

holding 

owned. 

Total area 
rented. 

Average rent 
rented, 

Total rent, 


9 32 

093 

597 8 

1-60 

817 

8-17 

170 0 

0 80 

6-88 

0 49 

446 0 

2-50 

5 20 

1-73 5 

380 0 

18 0 

17-71 

5-90 

1,446 0 



Total 


81 


47 28 
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121. This table shows that in the three villages selected for this enquiry three 
big ryots rented as much land as 11 ryots who have very little or no land and tha t 
they are willing to pay a very much higher rent than the latter. All these ryots 
. have lost heavily in this venture. 

Table No. 4. 


Consolidated table for the village enquiry into leases for East Godavari district ( Upland wet). 


Area owned. 

Number of 
rentiers. 

Average 

holding 

owned. 

Total area 
rented. 

Average 
holding 
rented, j 

Total rent 
paid. 

: 

Rent per 
acre. 

Loos in last 
four years. 

N o land 

I 

26 


) 

j 

28A2 j 

1 5 

713 

26 8 

876 

One acre and Jess 

2 


7-62 

381 

70 

9 14 

60 

Five acres and less but 

9 

1 56 

14 20 

1 68 

386 

27 3 

26 

over one acre. 








Ten acres and less but 

16 

180 

19 45 

1-22 

415 

21 4 

40 

over five aore6. 








Over ten acres .. 

16 

31 25 

137-25 

858 

1,784 

13 0 

1,370 

Total . . 

69 


207-10 


3,368 


2,360 


122. The details given in the above table relate to the conditions prevailing in 
Gkunmalladoddi and Burugupudi of Rajahmundry taluk. Most of the wet land of 
these places belongs to outsiders who are glad to lease out their lands to the resident 
ryots. Most of the rented land is taken up by the bigger ryots having more than ten 
acres each, who pay very much lower rent than is demanded from the others. This 
is largely due to their greater bargaining capacity and stronger economic conditions. 
The landholders are often willing to lease out their lands at a cheaper rate to the rich 
ryots as they can feel sure about the proper and prompt payment of the rents due. 
The ryots who have five acres and less each and the bigger ryots have also lost 
rather considerable sums in spite of the low rents they have to pay. Even in these 
villages where ryots work hard and extract more work from their cattle and where 
there is plenty of work in botli dry and wet lands, it is not paying to rent others’ 
lands. 

Table No. 5. 


Consolidated village enquiry into leases—East Godavari district {Dry). 


Area owned. 

Number ol 
rentiers. 

Average 

holding. 

Total area 
rented* 

Average 

holding 

rented. 

Total rent 

Rent per 
acre. 

Loss. 

f 

No land 

8 


38 65 

4 83 

341 

9 6 

266 

One acre and less 








Five acres and less but 

2 

4 0 

18 0 

19 0 

109 

60 

160 

more than one a ore. 
Ten acres and less .. 

4 

3 75 

14 3 

3 50 

200 

14 4 

200 

Over ten acres 

10 

8'99 

36 61 

3 66 

234 

6 8 

230 

Total .. 

24 

i 

10765 


884 


846 


123. The landless tenants have rented more dry land in the same two villages than 
wet land; but the bigger ryots, having more than 10 acres each have taken only 
36 acres of dry land, showing thus that they are more anxious to have wet land to 
insure themselves against the too frequent failures of dry crops. Except in the case 
of four ryots who pay on the average a rent of Rs. 14-4-0 but who have lost Rs. 200 
the rent paid in these villages for dry land ranges from Rs. 6 to 8 per acre. All the 
people who have rented lands have been found to have lost heavily. 

124. Detailed enquiry was made into the results of leases in the following 
villages:— 

West Godavari District. 


Mogallu. 
Vadlur. 
Khanda villi. 


Vegeswarapuram (upland wet). 
Devarapalli (dry). 
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Burgupadi (upland wet) 


East Godavari District. 

| G-ummaladoddi (upland wet). 


Kistna District. 


Patamata (dry). 
Idupugallu. 

Elaprole (upland wet). 
Poranki. 

Kanchikaeherla (dry). 


Pallivada. 

Komaravole 

Nandivada. 

Pasumarru, 


Section 21.—Commutation Prices. 


125. In considering the question of prices to be adopted for purposes of 

commutation, we shall begin with a review of the orders 

tation"krices fixmg commu ' of Government on this subject in the past. Mr. Srinivasa 
a ion prices. Raghava Ayyangar in paragraph 69 of his memorandum 

writes as follows :— 

“ It is further ruled that the grain assessment should be commuted into money 
value with reference to the average prices at which grain bad been sold by the ryots 
for a sufficiently long period of years, in view, to taking account, of the fluctuations 
in prices which usually occur.” 

We would particularly invite attention to the words t; sold by the ryots ”, since 
there is a great deal of difference between the prices of grain as sold by the ryots and 
the prices at which grain is sold in the markets. Then again in paragraph 70 he 
writes:— 

“ The third process is to find the money value of the grain outturn. Por this 
purpose, the average of the market prices of standard crops in the months in which 
the ryots sell their produce for a number of years, generally twenty, is ascertained, 
and deducting from it 8 to 20 per cent for cartage and merchants’ profits, the remainder 
is taken to represent the ryots’ prices and adopted as the commutation rate; the grain 
outturn is converted into money at this rate.” 

126. It would appear from this extract that it is assumed that if a deduction of 
8 to 20 per cent is made on the market prices, the result is the ryots selling prices. 
We shall show later on that this is not correct. Again, in paragraph 72 he writes as 
follows:— 

“ In fixing the commutation rate, from 8 to 20 per cent is deducted from the 
average prices for cartage and merchants’ profits. The average prices are prices for 
the entire district, while the price in one taluk station often differs from that in 
another by as much as 30 per cent. To the ryots who have lands in the vicinity of 
the taluk stations where prices rule high, the rate is favourable, but to the ryots in 
out of the way parts, the commutation rates are unfavourable and relief has to be 
given by reducing the rates under the system of grouping already alluded to. 
Moreover, the settlement calculations do not ostensibly, at all events, make allowances 
for the liability of the ryot to pay a fixed cash assessment in all seasons whether the 
crop he reaps is abundant or so scanty as to be hardly sufficient for his subsistence. 
It is well known that poor ryots who borrow grain from sowcars or the richer ryots in 
the cultivation season have to pay at the harvest, that is, in 6 or 8 months, the 
quantity borrowed together with an additional amount varying from 25 to 50 per cent. 
When the crop fails and payment has to be postponed to the next harvest, the 
additional quantity is of course proportionately increased.” 

Again, as remarked by Sir Thomas Munroe 

11 It is in the nature of assessment proceeding from single fields to whole 
districts and taking each field at its supposed average produce to make the correct sum 
greater than what can be easily realized and in view of this he used to lower the 
estimates of the assessors from 5 to 15 per cent.” 

127. In paragraph 79, Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar writes as follows :— 

“ I beg to suggest that the rules (regarding revision of assessment) should be 
embodied in a legislative enactment or, if this is considered undesirable, then they 
should be notified in the official gazettes. Before this is done, certain preliminary 
questions will have to be settled. The first is, the initial schedule of prices which is 
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to be taken as the standard and with reference to which future revisions of assessment 
are to be regulated. The commutation prices adopted for the existing settlements- 
cannot be taken as the standards for reasons which would be apparent from the 
account already given in regard to the manner in which the calculations as to the land 
valuations made for purposes of settlement are adjusted, with a view to see that the 
enhancements of revenue resulting from the same do not exceed what the tracts settled 
may be expected from their general condition to be called upon to pay with ease. 
Moreover, the principle adopted in fixing the commutation rates has not been uniform 
in all districts. In the earlier settlements, the commutation rates were based on the 
average prices of as many years as there were accounts for. In connexion with the 
Salem Settlement, this rule was altered and it was laid down that the commutation 
rates should be based on the average price of twenty years ending 1864. Then again, 
in connexion with the settlement of Madura district, the latter rule was modified and 
it was enjoined that the commutation rates should be the average price for the twenty 
years preceding the year of revision of settlement minus a percentage allowance for 
cartage and merchants profits, subject to the condition that where the rate thus reduced 
was higher than the lowest price which had obtained during the period of twenty 
years, the latter should bo taken as the commutation rate. This latter condition has, 
since 1887, been dispensed with. In the earlier settlements, the prices taken were 
the prices of ryots selling months and in the recent settlement, the average prices of 
whole years are taken subject to the deductions above referred to.” 

128. In paragraph 35 of the memorandum printed on page 184 of Resolution 
No. 1 of the Governor-General in Council, dated January, we find the following :— 

“ The normal gross produce, that is, the gross produce struck on a comparison 
of good and bad years is valued at a very favourable com- 
Nature of the twenty non- mu tation rate, usually considerably below the average of 
3 ’ the previous twenty yea re from which, moreover, all years 

of scarcity and high prices are excluded ; from this sum, from 10 to 27 )>er cent is 
deducted for merchants’ profits and distance from markets.” 

From this extract, it will be seen that it w r as the intention of Government at 
the time to exclude, in considering the prices, all years of scarcity and high prices. 

129. A persual of the tables given in Appendix 15 to the Scheme Report will show 
that the Special Settlement Officer has, for purposes of arriving at the commutation 
rate, selected twenty years winch give the highest rates possible for the thirty years 
period. The tables show that the piices went up suddenly in the year 1918-19 
reaching the highest m 191.9-20 and then commenced falling slightly. We shall 
show later on that the tendency since 1922-23 has been on the whole towards a fall, 
the price levels reached in 1929 being the lowest since 1919-20. The tables also show 
that contrary to the orders quoted above, the year 1918-19, which was a famine year 
in the Kistna district, has also been taken into account in the twenty-year period for 
calculation. The Settlement Officer remarks— 

“ The scarcity of 1918—19, which led to the establishment of test works in the 
outlying parts of Nandigama taluk of Kistna, did not develop into a regular famine 
and such as it was, affected only the small zammdari enclaves of Lingala and Muna- 
gala lying in the Nizam’s territory. It cannot therefore justify the exclusion of this 
year.” 

130. We cannot admit the validity of this quibbling which seeks to make a 
difference between scarcity and regular famine. The price levels reached in that year 
show that the after-effect of the causes that led to the establishment of the test works 
referred to was reflected at once in a sudden jump in the prices of food-grams in the 
district and as such it should have been excluded. 


131. Then again high price levels from 1919-20 onwards were due to artificial 
— . and abnormal conditions created by the after-effects of the 

High prices in the period \y a r, which resulted *in an abnormal increase in the prices 
1919-2 weie ue to txoi p w p ie p re ached levels that cannot possibly be maintained in 
, "' n " ! ' U s the years following. It would only have beenright if, in 

accordance with the orders quoted above, these years of very high prices had also been 
excluded. There is besides a very important difference between the ryots’ selling 
price of grain and the price at which gram is sold as noted in the price schedules 
published by the Board of Revenue. 

1-10 
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132. In connexion with the question of commutation prices we are concerned 

not with the prices at which grain is being sold, but with 
Producer’s selling prices the price at which the ryot or the producer is selling grain, 
should be distinguished J n other words. we have to bear in mind the difference 

ciTe prices° 0n8Umer8 PUi ” between the I ,rlce of S ram at which the ryot sells his 
’ ' produce and the price at which, it may be, he purchases it 

at various periods. To illustrate this point it will be useful to remember the difference 
between, for instance, the delta taluks of Kistna where paddy is sold largely and the 
non-deltaic taluk of Nandigama where paddy is bought largely for consumption at all 
times of the year. In a centre, therefore, like Nandigama where paddy has to be 
bought largely after being transported from distant markets the price is naturally 
high, since it represents not the producer’s price but rather the consumer’s price of 
paddy. It is besides misleading to call certain months of the year the ryot’s selling 
months without reference to the above point, whether in the transactions at the time 
the ryot is a seller or a buyer. The failure in all the schedules of prices to recognize 
this important difference makes these schedules largely fictitious, and the general 
unreliability of these statements is enhanced by the manner of, and the agency for, 
their preparation. 

133. We learn that the task of ascertaining local prices is generally entrusted to 

some junior clerk in the taluk offices. These clerks are 
The present Government expected to go to the market and to find out the selling 
method of ascertaining the p r jces ; but it is difficult to know the exact manner in 

defective P& ^ 18 Vei ^ which these clerks find out the prices ; and obviously there 

is no superior agency whose duty it is to verify the accu¬ 
racy of the figures entered by the clerks. It would appear therefore that these un¬ 
verified statements are transmitted to the Collectors’ offices, consolidated there and then 
transmitted to the Board of Revenue. Mr. Datta at page 199, Volume I of inquiry 
into the rise of prices writes:— 

“ Many Collectors in Madras, for example, never scrutinize the statistics of prices 
famished to the Board of Revenue because of the heavy work which they have to do. 
The prices statistics in Madras are got from patels and furnished to the Chief Account¬ 
ant of the Taluk Headquarters. The Tahsildar checks these figures when scarcity 
threatens. The Tahsildar sends the returns to the Collector or the District Magistrate, 
who in turn sends them to the Board of Revenue.” The agency employed and the 
absence of check to the same, therefore, would make these figures highly unreliable. 

We shall next proceed to examine briefly the history of the variations in prices 
during the period under report at various stations. 


Prices. 


134. The causes peculiar to India which have led to a 
rise in prices are summarized by Mr. Datta as follows :— 
A shortage in the supply of agricultural products and raw materials ; 

An increase in the demand for these commodities ; 

An increase in the cost of production ; 

The development of railways and other communications in India and the 
lowering of the direct and indirect costs of transport in India itself and between 
Indian ports and foreign countries ; 


Causes peculiar to India. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 1 ) 


(5) An improvement in the general monetary and banking facilities ; and 

(6) An increase in the volume of the circulating medium. Among world 
causes, he notes the following:— 

(i) A shortage in the supply of, and an increase in the demand for, the 

staple commodities ii^ the world’s markets ; 

(ii) The increased gold supply from the world mines ; 

(iii) The development of credit; and 

(iv) The destructive wars and increase of the standing army and navy in 

most of the prosperous countries diverting capital and labour to unpro¬ 
ductive purposes and causing an increased demand for many classes of 
commodities. 
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135. Taking first the item of shortage in the supply and the many causes pecu¬ 
liar to India, he refers to the following as the main reasons that have contributed to 
this 

(1) Growth of cultivation not keeping pace with the growth of population, 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall, 

(3) Substitution of non-foodcrops for food crops, 

(4) Inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation, 

(5) Insufficient tillage on account of dearness and scarcity of plough-cattle 
and labour, and 

(6) Decreased productive power of the soil. 


186. In considering the latter set of causes that contribute to a shortage in the 
supply of raw materials such as food-grains and other products it would at once be 
recognized that there is no certainty that these factors will continue always to be 
effective. A series of good seasons resulting in good harvests would at once be reflec¬ 
ted by a fall in prices. There is no certainty besides that, Indian and world causes 
may not lead to a drop m the cultivation of non-foodcrops and an increase in the 
production of food-crops. The development of agricultural science and its application 
to practical crop production has even now the tendency of increasing outturns, as for 
instance, in the increasing application of artificial manures. Similarly, the develop¬ 
ment of every large irrigation scheme in India and particularly in this Presidency 
has a similar effect in bringing about a fall in prices. The completion, for instance, 
of the Sukkur Barrage Scheme and the Sarda Canal Project and others outside the 
Presidency, the execution similarly of the Tungabhadra and Kistna Projects which 
would bring under irrigation probably a couple of million acres, would have the same 
tendency. The problem of insufficiency of plough-cattle and insufficient tillage are 
occupving also the attention of our agricultural and other experts and it would be 
unreasonable to consider that the present inefficient condition of agriculture which 
retards the crop production will continue indefinitely. The problem of increasing the 
productiveness of the soil being certainly one of the most vital for- a country predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural must certainly receive a solution before many years are past. 

137. Among local or Indian causes that affect prices may be mentioned, the 
decision of the G-overnment of India to place the exchange value of the rupee at 
Is. 6 d It is estimated that this has had the effect of reducing the profits of 
producers of agricultural commodities by about 12 \ per cent. 

138. Among world factors that might result in a fall of prices in India may be 

TTT , . , L mentioned, the not very unlikely extension of crop produc- 

World factors. ,• . \ T i- x-/ • i , 1 r . 0 

tion outside India, the opening up and development of 

cultivation of new lands in Africa, in Canada and in Australia, Russia and other 
Asiatic countries—a process that appears even now to be engaging the attention of 
their respective Governments. These would surely result, by increasing crop produc¬ 
tion, in a fall in the prices of Indian crop products. 

139. Concerning the influence of an increased supply of gold from the world 
mines on prices, Prof. Seligman writes as follows:— 


“ The standard of the civilized world is now, and has been for some time gold 
gold, in other words, is being turned out in such enormous quantities that 
it is falling in value. But a fall in the value of gold, other things being equal, is 
tantamount to a rise in general prices.” 

140. How long the present rate of production of gold will continue, nobody can 
predict and a lower rate of production or exhaustion for the world’s resources must 
necessarily result in a fall in prices. Then again, the expansion of the activities of 
the League of Nations and general trend of world forces against war as the arbiter of 
the destinies of nations seems already to indicate a reduction in armaments and in the 
strength of armies and navies. Even, therefore, if wars like the last Great European 
War are not abolished entirely, it seems certain that the effect of world forces would 
be towards the utilization of the world’s man-power more and more for productive 
purposes instead of the unproductive and destructive purposes of war. 

141. Mr. Datta in concluding his review of the rise in prices states that “ the 
present price level, i.e.y 1912, will be maintained, if not raised.” 
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Since the year 19X2 prices have risen, but already forces seem to be at work 
which seem to indicate that the tendency for a fall has already started and may con¬ 
tinue. It is, however, impossible for any one to state that for the next 30 years 
prices will either continue to rise or to fall, dependent as this fact is, not merely on 
causes within India, but on the world causes. 

Which class of people is 142. Again, in summarizing the effects of the rise in 

benefited from a rise in prices on different sections of the community, Mr. Datta 
prices. writes as follows :— 

“ The classes that are benefited from the rise of prices are cultivators and pur¬ 
chasers of commodities which have risen in price faster than the cost of production. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the land-owning classes excluding those Zamindars of' 
Bengal, Oudh and other parts of India who can enhance their tenants’ rents only at 
considerable intervals and including the proprietary brotherhoods of Northern India 
and the petty proprietors holding their lands directly from the State in the Ryotwari Pro¬ 
vinces of Madras , Bombay, Berar, Assam and Burma have benefited, for their 
profits from agriculture are greater than they were.” 

143. In the section on cultivation expenses, it will be our duty to inquire how 
far the rise in prices has benefited various classes of cultivators, i.e., not merely the 
owners of large areas of lands but also, those Mr. Datta calls ‘ petty proprietors ’ who 
in the districts under report form a very considerable class. Indeed, the main ques¬ 
tion that we have set ourselves to solve is, how far an average increase in the present 
level of assessments is justifiable not merely with reference to those who may be consi¬ 
dered to be deriving profits from cultivation and benefiting by the increase in the prices 
of their produce, hut also those very considerable classes of landed proprietors who 
have either no surplus produce to sell at all or whose surplus produce is so small that 
any increase in prices obtained is more than swallowed up by the increase in the cost 
of production. 

Remarks mad« by 144. On the fluctuation of prices in Bardoli and 

Messrs. Broomfield and Chorasi taluks Messrs. Broomfield and Maxwell in para- 
Maxwell. graphs 25, 26 and 27 of the report on the Special Inquiry 

write as follows :— 

“ intimately when Mr. Javakar got to the stage of fixing the rates for his new 
groups he appears to have had regard to one consideration almost exclusively, namely, 
increase in the cash value of the main crops due to the rise in prices between 1895— 
1924. By a rough calculation of areas under different crops and yield per acre he- 
estimated that the assessment if left in kind would have increased in value by 109 
per cent in Bardoli and 93 per cent in Chorasi. Prima facie , therefore, he suggested 
the maximum increase of 33 per cent could easily be justified. But he recognized of 
course that there are two other factors which cannot certainly be ignored, that is to 
say. the contemporaneous increase in the cost of production and the uncertainty in 
prices. Admitting that some allowance might be made for these factors and finding, 
as is only to be expected, that on such lines he had no means of calculating even 
approximately what the allowance should be he proposed to reduce the 33 per cent to 
25 per cent. He might as well have suggested 20 or 15 or 10, the whole thing being 
guess work, and as the Settlement Commissioner expresses it in his forw arding 
report he left ‘ the main door of the fort wide open ’. One of the main grounds of 
attack against the present settlement has been that the years 1914 to 1924 were 
abnormal years, and as we have had the advantage of observing the course of prices 
for a further period of four years since then, we propose to make a few remarks on 
that aspect of the subject. 

145. “ In the first place we think it necessary to say that our inquiry has sug¬ 
gested some doubt as to the practical value of the official statistics of prices. The 
figures are furnished to the Settlement Officer by the Director of Agriculture, who 
obtains his information presumably from the monthly returns submitted from 
each taluk headquarters. These returns again are based on local inquiry winch in 
practice means on the information supplied by one or more local merchants. The 
rates quoted for food-stuffs are, we understand, the prevailing retail rates which may 
not he the rates affecting the general body of agriculturists. Another difficulty 
arises from the fact that the statistics are compiled on the basis of the Bengal maund 
consisting of 40 seers of 80 tolas. As the local maund consists of 40 seers of 
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37| tolas it is obvious that neither the figures of seers per rupee nor the figures- 
per maund correspond to any figures with which the people are familiar. IsTo doubt 
the standard maund is adopted for the purpose of comparison with other parts of India ; 
but it is certainly inconvenient for the settlement inquiry to have to deal with figures 
tho real meaning of which can only be extracted by a rather troublesome calculation. 
However, Mr. Jayakar’s price graphs having been prepared on the standard forms we 
thought it sufficient to complete them up to the year 1928. The curves will be 
approximately accurate, at any rate for retail figures, even though the figures are 
inappropriate. 

146. “ The point that strikes one first on examining these graphs is what might 
almost be called the normality of fluctuation. In the whole period of forty years from 
1888 the only approach to real stability is shown by the prices of cotton (in Chorasi) 
from 1891-92 to 1899 and from 1904 to 1908 ; and by the prices of jowari from 
1924 to 1927. There is only one instance, jowari from 1903 to 1908, in which 
prices have either risen or fallen for more than three years successively. Then turn¬ 
ing particularly to the period 1914—1924 we see that the first effect of the War 
was to cause cotton prices to drop. From 1915 to 1918 they rose steadily and rapidly 
to the maximum or thereabouts, and these high rates were maintained up to and 
including 1924, with a temporary set back in 1920-21. In 1925 and 1926 (and in 
Bardoli in 1927 also) prices fell, though still remaining above the pre-war level; and 
from 1927 (or 1928 in the case of Bardoli) an upward tendency again shows 
itself. The prices of jowari and rice which had nearly as rapid a rise as cotton in 
the earlier years of the War, maintained the maximum limit for a much shorter 
time. Jowari fell heavily after 1921 and finally declined in 1928 to about the 
figure of 1922. The rice curve shows more marked variations. Prices rose again 
after 1923, fell in 1927 and in 1928 rose once more on the upward grade. It is 
interesting to note that the graphs show the price of jowari is much the same in 
1897, 1900, 1908, 1912 and 1914. The ultimate price reached in 1928 apparently 
showing a tendency to return to something like the same level. The price now reached 
by rice in Bardoli is exactly what it was in 1914. So far as the available figures can 
be relied upon, therefore, they appear to show not only that the high prices prevailing 
in the decade 1914—1924 were abnormal but further that in case of food-grams at any 
rate a permanent increase over pre-war prices need not be expected to be very marked. 
At our preliminary conference with the leaders of the people it was suggested by 
Mr. Shivdasani, Member, Legislative Council, that an increase of 25 per cent over the 
prices of 1914 might probably be regarded as permanent. On the present figures we 
should be very unwilling to hazard any such prediction so far as jowari and rice are 
concerned. Cotton is a different matter, seeing that the lowest price recorded since 
1923 is 33 per cent higher than the 1914 price, and as we have said the fall appears 
to have been arrested.” 


Mr. Anderson’s view. 


147. Mr. Anderson in “ Facts and Fallacies,” 
sections 107—109 writes as follows:— 


“ The rates for food-grains from 1818 to 1836 fell to only half what they had 
been in 1800-—1818 (a great factor was the rapid increase in cultivation). And hence 
the ryot suffered when on a, fixed cash assessment prices fell. He was caught by the 
back of the two-edged sword. Soon after the American Civil War 1862-63 the same 
phenomenon was repeated. High rates were justly fixed on high prices and rents ; 
but it was forgotten they might fall. We are witnessing the same phenomenon after 
the Great War of 1914—1918. Prices and rents soared high and are now falling. The 
rates fixed from 1918 to 1928 have all been just and right on the prices and rents at 
that time. But they will soon be too high (or higher than intended) because prices 
seem to be falling ; a few more good seasons might ruin the landholders.” 


Review of Prices. 


148, To compare the prices noted by the Special Settlement Officer for the ryot’s 

, . , selling months in the various years with those obtaining; in 

Price statistics from • 

Khata accounts. 


various localities in the three districts we 
the figures of selling price of paddy from 
ryots and Associations who have been maintaining regular accounts :— 


have 

the 


p 

obtained 

following 


(1) Mr. Adusumalli Gopalakrishnayya, Gudivada ; 

(2) Mr. Parvataueni Bhusavya, Nujella ; 


I—11 
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(3) Mr. G. Yenkatachalam of Yenkatapuram ; 

(4) Mr. R. Y. Ramayya of Jujhavaram ; 

(5) Mr. Y. Yenkataraju of Lankalakoderu ; 

(6) Mr. M. Appayya of Dendulur ; 

(7) Godavari Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada ; and 

(8) The Rajahmundry Merchants’ Association. 

In the case of the two last-mentioned bodies the prices noted are for the ryots’ 
selling months December to February. Mr. Gopalakrishnayya’s figures are also for 
the same months. Messrs. P. Rhusayya of Nujella and R. Y. Ramayya of Jujhavaram 
always store their paddy and sell it late in the season when prices are favourable. 
The other three sell their produce half in the early months and half later when prices, 
have risen. 

149. Comparing now r the Settlement Officer’s figures with those for instance 
obtained from Mr. Gopalakrishnayya’s accounts, we always find that the former is 
very considerably in excess of the latter figures. As we have elsewhere explained, 
this is due to the fact that the Settlement Officer’s figures represent the averages for 
the entire districts and also the selling prices of merchants in the ryots selling months, 
and do not represent ryots actual selling prices. 

150. The table also shows that since 1920 the prices on the whole have shown a 
distinct tendency towards a gradual fall. Taking for instance the figures for 1921— 
1929 maintained by the Godavari Chamber of Commerce, we find that the prices have 
dropped from Rs. 8-4-11 per bag in 1921 to Rs. 6-5-8 in 1929. As we have else¬ 
where pointed out, the prices from 1920—1927 are due to the special conditions created 
by the War and its after-effects so that in accordance with the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment and the pronouncements of the Roard of Revenue, it is not right to include these 
years of exceptionally high prices in working out the average commutation rate— 
vide Appendix JSTo. 11. 

Section 22. —The effect of eise in peices on Rueal Pbospeeitv. 

151. In connexion with the subject of prices, we might here quote the opinion 
of Dr. IT. Mann, in Chapter VIII of his book, “ Land and Labour in a Deccan village 

He writes as follows :•— 

“ The effect of a rise in prices on the condition of the rural population in India 
has been a matter of very serious difference of opinion. Some authorities have held 
that, seeing that the produce of land is a source of prosperity to the landholders and 
village people generally, the effect of their being able to obtain a higher price for it 
obviously led to their general economic advantage. Others equally well informed, 
have said that, whatever would happen in theory, in practice however a rise in prices 
has meant more difficulty and more poverty in the rural areas. The matter is really 
of great importance because of the important reason, that in a country of periodic 
land settlements as those that occur in India, changes in prices have always been con¬ 
sidered a valid factor in determining changes in land assessments.” 

His general conclusions, concerning the effects on the inhabitants of a village 
when there is a rise in prices with a corresponding rise in the w T ages, are as follows :— 

(1) People who depend on land alone, which they work with their own labour 
who have sufficient land to maintain themselves in a sound position before the rise in 
prices, are better off. 

(2) Where there is combined dependence on land, and on labour, and where 
sound economic position existed before the rise in prices the position is still improved. 

(3) The non-cultivating proprietor is not affected except in so far as he has 
large debts. 

(4) The general effect on the village population is to lower their economic 
condition and to increase the annual deficit. 

(5) The gulf between the solvent and insolvent classes tends to widen, but the 
vast majority of the people who are solvent, especially if they are solvent from land, 
some become more solvent ; the insolvent previously become in most cases, more 
insolvent. 
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152. The conclusions of Mr. Darling in his book, 
Mr. Darling’s opinion. 1 Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 5 confirm the above 

views of Dr. Mann. Mr. Darling writes as follows :— 

“ It is commonly assumed that high prices are good for the cultivator, and ther 
assumption is correct as long as he has more to sell than to buy ; but if it is the other)) 
way round, he benefits no more than any other class of consumer. Nor is it that aj; 
man with 20 or 30 acres will generally have more to sell than buy, but whether the| 
man is lucky if he has half-a-dozen acres to cultivate—they are as likely as not an) 
evil; for it is only in good years that he has much to sell, while in bad years he may) 
have to buy the very grain he eats. c What do we know of prices ? ’ he asks, ‘ it is; 
all we can do to fill our bellies.” 

Our cultivation Schedules, it will be noticed, go to support the above conclusions, 
since they show that' in a large number of eases the effect of a rise in prices combined 
with a much larger rise in total cost of cultivation, is to make cultivation unprofit¬ 
able in a very large number of eases. It will be noticed that while prices (comparing 
commutation prices adopted by Mr. Clerk and now proposed by Mr. Holdsworth in 
the Scheme Report) have risen 2‘2 times the cost of cultivation as between now and 
30 years ago has trebled. 

Section 23.—Standakd Outturns. 

153. To find out the standard outturn for various kinds of soils and for various 
Method adopted by the crops, crop experiments were being made in former years, 

Board of Revenue to aseer- which, however, seem now to have been discontinued. The 
tain the * normal gross Special Settlement Officer, however, assumes the accuracy of 
produce.’ the results recorded in the previous settlement and proceeds 

to discuss the question of cultivation expenses, etc., as a deduction to be made from 
the gross outturn. 

154. In paragraph 35 of the Board’s Resolution printed at page 184 of 1 the 
Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government the Board remarks as follows :— 

“ The Board would first point out that the net produce is not ascertained by 
taking from the gross produce the estimated cost of cultivation. The normal gross 
produce, i.e., the gross produce struck on a comparison of good and bad years is valued 
at a very favourable commutation rate . . .” 

155. We are unable to understand how it is possible by any process of experi¬ 
ment to find out ‘ the gross produce struck on a comparison of good and bad years ’ 
for a number of varieties of soils subject to varying conditions of irrigation, drainage 
and rainfall. To our mind, the task is one impossible of achievement with any degree 
of accuracy. We cannot explain the difficulties connected with this matter better 
than as put by the Saharanpur Settlement Officer quoted by Sir Aukland Colvin in 
his Memorandum on the revision of land settlements in the North-Western Provinces 
written in 1872. 

156. “ Too small an area can be appraised by an European officer. When so 
Method adopted by small a plot as 1/10 of an acre is taken as the measure of 

Saharanpur Settlement the whole, an enormous number of fields must be appraised 
Officer to find out the in order that, by the rule of averages, the little arrears in 
standard outturns. excess in one part may be checked by the reverse kind of 

errors in another part But it takes,about three hours to cut and weigh the crop of 
a field on the spot. On an average, this operation can only go on simultaneously in 
two fields at a time. Por the Khareef there are less than two and for the Rabee 
there are less than one month available for the purpose, that is, some 7 6 working days; 
that is, not more than 152 different fields can be appraised by the European officer 
even if he occupies 2/3 of the time available for inspecting his villages ; and you must 
recollect what pressure was put on me to finish this work speedily. Bearing in mind 
that it is necessary to find out the average produce of some half-a-dozen different 
kinds of crops of 8 different classes of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, it is easy to see 
what small basis of calculation can be obtained for each soil. Add to this the fact 
that appraisement has to be made in 41 groups of villages by 2 officers within the 
limit of one year and that till the inspection was over, it could not be ascertained how 
these groups can be divided, and the impossibility of procuring a broad enough data 
for calculation is apparent. The native officials to whom part of the task entrusted 
with the wish of avoiding the imputation of lowering the apparent assets of a village 
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iell into the opposite extreme and in spite of orders to choose in each village at least 
one good, one average, and one inferior field, rejected all the really bad fields. The 
native officials taking the soils as given in the settlement papers in many eases put 
down as 1 measum ’ that which had not boon manured for many years. 

“No allowance can be made for the numerous fields where seed is annually 
sown on the mere chance of a favourable fall of rain. 

“ No allowance can with any certainty bo made for little unproductive places 
at the corners and edges of fields ; nor do I see really how to make allowance for the 
charges of weighing and carrying, which fell on the Zamindar, and the latter of 
which varies with the distanco from tho bazaar. Nor can it be ascertained what 
amount the Zamindar is forced by all his necessities to sell at the low harvest price 
and what portion he can reserve till the price rises. 

' “ The appraisement of the inferior crops is particularly difficult. The produce 
has to be exposed for days to the wind and sun before the grain can be separated. 
Who is to watch during this time? It was tho peasant proprietors’ interest, of course, 
to lowev the apparent outturn and I could feel no confidence in the result of operations 
which I did not witness throughout with my own eyes ; yet, this was in most cases 
incompatible with the task of inspecting fresh villages every morning. Tho conse¬ 
quence was that the appraisement was far too much limited to the better classes of 
crops. To make such an operation—a true measure of the actual operation- -several 
crops must be cut in the same proportion in which they are grown. 

“ I found that thero was a decided difference in the weight of a crop, accord¬ 
ing as it was cut at the commencement or at the end of the harvest. The grain was 
drier and lighter at the end than at the beginning ; consequently, the outturn of 
crops cut at the commencement of the season was unduly overstated. What allow¬ 
ance to make on this account, I know not; yet a difference of a couple of seers in the 
produce of 1/10 of an acre comes to a serious amount on the whole.” 

157. We have no information as to the number of experiments that were made 
on the various kinds of soils and crops, irrigated and unirrigated, delta and non-delta, 
with a view to ascertain the grain outturns and we do not know, whether, as laid 
down by the Board, the gross produce was struck on a comparison of good and bad 
years. 

158. In paragraph 36 of Mr. Clerk’s report printed in G.O. No. 436, Revenue, 

• dated 7th July 1899, he writes as follows:—“The season 

Mr. Clerks method of 0 f 1894-95 was not. favourable, the very heavy rains in the 
outturns ^ ° b ' alUrtH latter part of October having damaged the crops just when 

.. the ears were ripening. In the outturn reports submitted 

by the Tahsildars to the Board for fasli 1304 the yields in the several taluks were 
estimated as shown in the margin. On the whole district tho outturn was reported 
to have been a 14 artna crop or 2 anna less than the average crop. The Tahsildars 
reported to me that the harvest would commence as usual in December, but owing to 
the heavy rains in October and subsequent hot weather the harvest commenced in 
November, and consequently, before my subordinates were ready in each taluk to make 
experiments almost all the best crops in each village had been harvested. Mr. Master 
fully explains the impossibility of obtaining a large number of reliable experiments, 
and this has been the experience of every settlement officer throughout the country. 
He very truly remarks that the trustworthiness of the experiments diminishes m 
proportion with the rank of the individual employed. My own experiments and those 
of my covenanted Assistants and Supervisors were satisfactory. Each of us was 
attended by four classifiers and many peons and the experiments made are therefore 
reliable. The Tahsildar of Bhimavaram, my uncovenanted Assistants and my Addi¬ 
tional Supervisor reported that they had detected the ryots fraudulently removing 
some of the bundles of grain while on. its way from the field to the threshing floor 
Such being the experience of officers of superior grade, it may be taken for granted 
that subordinates were deceived by the ryots in almost every experiment they made 
To show how extremely unreliable the experiments are, 1 give the following example. 
In the village of Dorasaparru in Tanuku taluk, the Revenue Inspector obtained an 
outturn of 328 Madras measures per acre. A day or two later I went to this village 
and from the adjoining and precisely similar field belonging to the same ryot obtained 
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an yield of 865 Madras measures. Needless to state that I rejected the Inspector’s 
experiment, and I have had to do the same with a number of other experiments that 
were equally untrustworthy.” 

159. With reference to the above remarks of Mr. Clerk, which we take as a 
Our criticism of Mr sam P^ e °f reports concerning crop experiments, it looks 

Clerk’s method. 1 almost as if the officers conducting these crop experiments, 

when they go to any particular village, expect to get 
certain results in keeping with the previously tabulated results, so that there seems to 
be a tendency on their part for some reason or other to reject all results which are not 
in keeping w r ith their preconceived ideas. Apart from questions of fraud, we do not 
see any reason why the Revenue Inspector’s experiment should have been rejected, nor 
why two adjoining fields belonging to the same ryot should not have given different 
outturns of paddy. We do not also understand the statement that all the best crops 
in a village had been harvested to begin with. Harvesting is always started with 
the fields which are most ripe and not necessarily with the best fields in every village. 
Other things being equal, it is the crops on the poorer fields that are ready for harvest 
earlier. Apart from the question of crop experiments, we feel inclined to surmise that 
the standard outturns fixed for various soils and tarams must be the result of mani¬ 
pulations being worked up from the scale of assessments and the arbitrarily fixed 
scale of cultivation expenses. Taking one year with another, we feel that it is not 
impossible for fields bearing various assessments and belonging even to different soils 
and tarams to produce the same outturns. The advantages or disadvantages of 
irrigation and drainage, the incidence of pests, etc., are not always uniform in their 
operation and might often work in such a manner as to obliterate the differences in 
outturns which are indicated by the theoretic scale of assessments. The process of 
acceptance or rejection of crop experiments should not be based on preconceived 
notions of theoretic outturns, but detailed examination may prove that these theoretic 
differences in outturn with reference to the differences in assessment are ofteD in 
practico non-existent. 

160. Mr. Datta, paragraph 12, page 226 of his 
inquiry into the rise in prices observes as follows :— 

“ It is proscribed that the fields on which the experiments are to he made 
should be carefully selected as typical of the area under examination and on which 
the crop is of average quality. The work is expected to he done under the direct 
supervision of a responsible officer though accurately on a small scale. The method 
by which these results are utilized to create standards is briefly as follows. All 
statistics which are prim a facie untrustworthy are rejected ; the remainder are then 
examined in detail, if the crops were taken in the normal course of agriculture, if the 
fields on which the crop is grown are typical and if the local conditions are not 
abnormal. The figures for every quinquennium are examined and compared with the 
standards obtaining in previous years ; and, before a change is made in the standards 
of any crop, the results in the experimented district are carefully scrutinized. The 
general trend of the changes is in an upward direction.” 

161. Now we fail to see how it is humanly possible for any one to select a field 
or fields typical of the area under examination, or on which the crop may be consider¬ 
ed to be of average quality, although we have no doubt that the crop experiments 
themselves are made with every possible care. We cannot, however, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, resist the conclusion that, while the results of actual 
experiment may be applicable to particular fields, their application for purposes of 
assessment to other fields must largely be a matter of the nearest guess work. In 
dealing with the question of cultivation profits, however, we propose, for purposes of 
argument, to assume the general accuracy of the standard outturns assumed by the 
Settlement Officer. 


Mr. Datta’s account. 


Section 24.— History of Wages. 


162. 


risen in the 


The extracts taken from the memorandum submitted by the late Diwan 
Bahadur Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar to the Government 
of Madras upon the results of the British Administration 
up to 1890 in Madras Presidency clearly show that there 
had taken place a distinct increase in the wages paid to agricultural workers even as- 
1-12 


Wages have 
last 40 years. 
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early as 1890. Since then there has "been a steady increase in wages. The keen and 
intensive demand for labour during very short periods of time on two or three 
occasions accentuates difficulties owing to the exigencies of the nature of water-supply, 
weather and local custom in regard to these periods. At the time of the last settlement, 
most of the present-day deltaic villages were not so much dependent upon paddy 
cultivation as they are to-day and there was then greater and better equalization of 
demand for labour. This extraordinarily intensive demand for labour was then met 
without much difficulty with the aid of local labour. Besides, most of the ryots used 
to have a large retinue of customary workers who were assured of certain mamuls in 
return for their willingness to work for the ryots at the customary wages. Since dry 
crop cultivation was as important as w r et, and since the former did not create such an 
intensive demand for labour for a very short period, the employers were in a stronger 
bargaining position and were therefore able to resist any abnormal rise in wages ; but 
as more and more land was slowly brought under irrigation and as the numerous 
patches of dry land came to be eliminated by conversion into wet, the demand for 
labour created by paddy cultivation has come to influence adversely the rural economy 
■of a big tract of country, all the villages of W'hieh get into periods of busy work 
at almost the same time, their demand for labour far surpassing the limits of local 
supply and leading to high wages. Although there has been a steady fall in grain 
prices and the general level of other prices since 1924, wages have not gone down. 
They are still rising in the deltaic taluks of these districts, while they have remained 
steady in such villages as Elaprole, Kanclukacherla, Gummalladoddi, Burugupudi and 
Nallacherla where upland wet cultivation is carried on to some extent. In purely 
dry villages, such as Deverapalli in Kovvur taluk, Puligadda in Divi taluk and 
Konakanclii in Nandigama taluk, the wages have certainly risen in the last 30 years 
but the rise is not so ruinous as it is in the deltas. 

163. A glance at the Appendix Mo. 12 (1) indicating the wages paid to men and 

women in different years by different rvots will show how 
v ^ our m lcate • great was the increase in wages. Mr. G-udipati Venkata- 
•' ' a as ’ chalam’s khata shows that between 1911 and 1928, i.e., a 

period of 18 years in which the war and post-war boom periods are included, the 
wages of women have risen by 132 2 to 200 per cent and those of men by 77'7 per 
cent to 133 3 per cent. Considering that equal numbers of men and women are 
engaged for cultivation, we get an average increase of 105 5 to 166 6 per cent in the 
wages paid to agricultural labour. Similarly, Mr. Gudipati Krishnayya’s khata shows 
that between 1911 to 1921—a period of 11 years-—the wages of women have risen by 
77 7 per cent to 103'22 per cent on the average. The khata account of Mr. Yelamart 
Ramanna of Bhimadole shows that there has been a rise of 100 per cent in the wages 
paid to men and women in the period 1911 to 1928-29, or 18 years. 

164. It is therefore quite safe to assume that there has been an increase of at 

least 100 per cent since 1911 in the wages paid to labour, 
h d^t^er acre t ^ a5) ° Ur Taking into consideration the fact that wages have 
u ge per ae , certainly risen to a considerable degree in the period of 

1900 to 1910, the estimate of 150 per cent rise in the wages paid for labour in this 
period of 30 years is quite reasonable. 


Expenses per acre upon labour. 


Scheme Beport for Godavari, 1899 
n for Kistna 

Edupugalln khata, 1924-28 
Jughavaram khata, 1921-28 
Bhimadole khata, 1926-28 
Kothapetta khata, 1928 
Lankalakoderu account, 1911-15 
The average for the khata accounts 
Our own estimate 


Casual labour. 

Permanent labour. 

HS. A. 

p. 

as. 

A. F. 

6 8 

0 



6 4 

0 



21 8 

0 

26 

5" 4 

12 10 

4 

15 

5 5 

15 11 

11 

26 

11 8 

23 15 

10 



17 5 

6 

all labour. 


18 2 

6 

22 

12 9 

21 2 

0 




165. It is evident from the above table that even the very moderate average 
figure for the costs of casual labour employed per acre, indicated by the four kbatas 
collected, exceeds the estimate made in 1900 by the then Special Settlement Party by 
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at least 178 84 per cent. But no account was taken by the Special Settlement Party 
of important and costly operations of work which can be performed only by 
hired labour as seed-bed repairs, baling out water for seed-bed, cleaning the seed-bed, 
pulling the seedlings and conveying them, carting manure to the fields and spreading 
it, levelling and squaring the fields with the aid of hired labour, and preparing 
the hay-stack, and looking after cattle. Evidently all this work was expected to be 
done either by the ryot himself or his paleru ; but no provision was made for the 
remuneration of a paleru. 

Wages of Labour. 


General conditions 
demand for labour. 


of 


166. The wages paid for casual labour depend upon the intensity of demand for 
labour in any year and in any season and also upon the 
total supply of labour in the year and in the special seasons. 
There is no such thing as a wage market specially organized 

for the purpose in any of these villages. The ryots have not so far tried to regulate 
wages by co-operative, or concerted action. The wages paid for any kind 
of labour in any season depend entirely on any special demand for labour 
that may arise. Especially is it so in the deltaic villages, where the two great 
seasons of excessive and imperative demand for labour for transplanting and 
reaping and heaping in the paddy fields, come all at once and run for very short 
periods and come to a close just as precipitately. Individual ryots have but little 
choice for themselves. They have to begin the work of the season as early as possible 
and finish it as soon as possible, as otherwise they will have to lose heavily in more 
than one direction. The demand for labour becomes excessive and the local 
supplies of labour are found very inadequate. There is an immediate necessity for 
immigrant labour and hence the huge streams of such labour from the uplands to 
these parts in every season of transplantation or reaping. At these times, wages go on 
rising from the day on which the season is begun until there seems to be a prospect 
of an early close of the season and then they begin to slide down but veiy slowly. 
Owing to the limited season for agricultural operation, every ryot is anxious to get an 
adequate supply of labour to finish the work on the field chosen for that day’s work. 
Owing to the very keen competition, wages will go on rising irrespective of the ques¬ 
tion of profitableness or unprofitableness of cultivation. To take transplantation, 
women are paid annas 6 to 12 each per day and men aunas 8 to 14. 

167. Apart from the general conditions of demand, which have been described 

c . , . above, there are certain special conditions in which the 

1 wages tend to go lower or higher, for instance, 11 the 

canal water-supply comes unexpectedly aided also by a sudden and copious rainfall, as 
was the case during 1929-30 in Gudivada and Kaikalur taluks, ryots have no time to 
assure themselves of the supply of even a few immigrant workers. They are therefore 
obliged to pay rather high wages over a considerable part of the season. If, however, 
canal water comes in slowly and there is no immediate prospect of all the people want¬ 
ing labour at once, wages remain comparatively low. There are many differences 
between the villages. Some in which there is a large local supply of labour have to 
meet a very much lower total wage budget for transplantation or reaping than their 
neighbours whose local supplies of labour are not enough and who are obliged to draw 
upon the former’s supply. If transplantation is possible under one canal at one time 
and under another canal at another time in the same village or in neighbouring vil¬ 
lages it may be possible for the local ryots to manage with the local supply of labour 
without calling in immigrant labour. In such circumstances, the wage rate is not so 
excessive. The ryot whose fields are ready for transplantation just when the demand 
for labour is excessively high, has to meet a greater wage bill than another who has to 
transplant his fields a little earlier or later. Only a few can escape paying the top 
rate for some of the labour engaged and none is able to pay either too low or too high 
wages for all the labour employed. 


168. The same kind of influences affect in general the rate of wages prevailing 
in the reaping season also. Then also there is a great necessity for immigrant labour. 
The total demand of the ryots for labour in this season can be spread over a longer 
period than is possible in the transplantation season but except for a few cases in a few 
villages, no attempts have been made to effect this mnch-desired change. If different 
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kinds of paddy which mature at different periods can be raised in a village, the local 
supplies of labour may be found adequate and the present too high and ruinous wages 
of labour may be avoided. In fact this is what is taking place, although with partial 
success, in an increasing number of villages in theso districts. But there are clear 
limits beyond which this process cannot go on, decided as it is by climate, seasons of 
canal water-supply and the local practices of cultivation. 

169. Heaping is a process of work in which, both men and women are employed 
as is the case in reaping. Mamuls in the form of bundles of cut paddy are given to 
workers in addition to or instead of the usual payment in kind or cash wages. Owing 
to the impossibility of guessing how many paddy bundles will yield a sufficiently high 
and remunerative wage for the workers and the consequent ill-humoured discussions 
between employers and employees, this practice of offering mamuls is being discon¬ 
tinued in many of the villages, in favour of an increased but fixed payment in cash or 
kind. The general level of wages prevailing for this work has always been a little 
higher than in reaping since it demands more arduous work. Even this work costs 
sometimes more than at other times especially when the clouds above threaten to spoil 
the crop and all the crop has to be heaped up within a very short period. 


[Vide Appendix Nc. 12 (ii).j 
Suction 25.---Agricultural Implements. 


rent, all other 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


Axe. 

Sickles. 
Gunny bags. 
Kattava. 


170. Except for a few Panehama cultivators who take lands for 

ryots possess almost the full complement of agricultural 
Every ryot needs certain implements. Several ryots manage to get on without one 
agricultural implements. or t w0 0 f such special implements as gorru, kattava, and 
big knife, by borrowing them from their neighbours, relatives or friends. Even tlioso 
ryots who do not happen to possess a cart have the accessories of a cart such as ropes 
so that when a cart is hired or borrowed, these accessories may come in handy. I he 
following are the implements needed by every ryot having more than an acre but less 
than 5 acres:— 

1. (a) Plough—dampa or metta or both. 

(6) Its accessories. 

2. Spade. 

S. Crowbar. 

171. In the deltaic villages of Kistna district, metta (or dry) ploughing is the 

^ usual practice and as such, most of the ryots possess metta 

oug ' ploughs; but in a few places where dampa (or wet) 

ploughing becomes necessary at frequeut intervals, most ryots find it necessary to have 
the dampa plough also and many do manage to possess them. In both West and East 
Godavaris, dampa ploughing is the usual practice and dry or metta ploughing the 
exception ; and so, ryots are obliged to keep dampa ploughs only. Even in these two 
districts some ryots are obliged to maintain both the ploughs for the same holding 
since the local soil and climatic conditions make it. necessary for them to be ready to 
give either kind of ploughing. The cost, therefore, of a plough per acre per annum 
differs from place to place and almost from ryot to ryot owing to these special circum¬ 
stances. 'Furthermore, the metta plough is a more costly implement but lasts longer 
than the dampa plough and it serves a larger extent on the whole than the latter. 
Hence the variations shown in the tables for costs of agricultural implements. Every 
plough needs certain accessories such as medi, yedi, kadi, ropes (fibre and leather), 
and oil (also leather, etc.) The spade work is more prominent in some places 
where metta ploughing is given than in other places. Everywhere squaring and 
levelling are done only with the help of the spade and the crowbar. The depreciation 
charges of these implements varies in direct proportion to the use made of them. 

172. Axes and kattavas are needed for every holding but they last for fairly 

long periods and are used only on two or three important 
occasions in a year. A few ryots manage to get on with¬ 
out them but some day or other, every one is anxious to 

possess them since loaning of the implements is not very popular in these districts. 
Sickles are needed to reap the paddy crop, sunnhemp, fodder crop and black-gram 
raised on the field bunds. It is not an unu.siial experience for a ryot to lose one or 
two of bis sickles once in every two or three years. G unny bags are another important 


Axe, kattava, 
bags, etc. 


sickles, 
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item No ryot can afford to manage without two or three gunny hags at least and. 
most ryots have more than five bags each. These are needed when the paddy has to 
be carted from the fields to the ryots’ houses, to be stored. 

173. Lastly, we come to carts. Ryots having bullocks or he-buffaloes for 
£ art carting keep carts. A study of village economic conditions 

shows that every ryot needs the services of a cart and no 
holding can get its cultivation finished without the use of a cart. Squaring and 
levelling can be done effectively only with the aid of a cart. Manure must be carted 
to the fields, the paddy, straw and sunn-hemp fodder produced on the fields have to be 
earted into the village. These processes of work must be finished by every ryot in 
the same short periods and no one can generally afford to lend his cart to someone 
else and neglect his work on his own farm. If anyone is desirous of hiring a cart, ; 
he is often obliged to pay very high prices. The ryots who do not own carts borrow 
them. A few manage to own only carts while others have bullocks and they both 
co-operate and manage to economize their expenditure ; but most people who do not 
have carts work freely for those who have carts or compensate the owners of carts in 
some way or the other and secure the services of a cart. The estimates of the settle¬ 
ment party’s investigators make no provision for the maintenance of carts. 

Section 26.— Seedlings and Seed-beds. 


Nature of the work and 
variations of cost. 


174. The cost of seedlings varies considerably from place to place. In some 
places like Koderu of Divi, Vinjaram of Kaikalur, Kautaram 
of Gudivada, Edupugallu of Bezwada taluk, Chataparru 
of Elio re, Yadlur of Tanuku, Achanta and Velagaleru of 

Narsapur, Jagannadhagiri of Cocanada, Someswaram of Ramachandrapur, Gollavalli 
and Nallamilli of Ainalapur taluks, either there is an early supply of canal water or 
there are seed-bed tanks and therefore the cost of raising seedlings needed per acre is 
considerably lower than in less favourably situated places. But in places like Macha- 
varam of Divi, Pallivada and Amaravati of Kaikalur, Ela.prole of Bezwada., Mogallu of 
Bhimavaram, Lankalakoderu of Narsapur, Devaguptam of Amalapur, when? ryots are 
•obliged either to grow seedlings in other places by renting seed-beds or to wait until 
the canal water comes, the cost per acre of seedlings rises very high. Thirdly, there 
are occasions in every village and in almost every year on which ryots have no other 
■choice but to purchase seedlings from some of their neighbours or from distant places, 
either because their own seed-beds have proved a failure or because owing to too early 
supply of canal water for transplantation they cannot afford to wait until their own 
seedlings became ready for transplantation. A ryot is always obsessed with the fear 
that one day’s delay in transplanting the seedlings may prove fatal, either injuri¬ 
ously affecting its resistance against the later submersion or drought or in its 
capacity to yield well or to resist the locally prevalent pest or the attacks of rats. 

175. Most of the ryots do keep a portion of the previous year’s yield for seed 

~ , , . purposes. But if such seed gets damaged or if a ryot 

ee s puic ase , changes his mind as to the kind of paddy he should grow, he 
has to incur additional expenditure upon seed-beds. In some places, even though 
there are seed-bed tanks and wells, the supply of water is so insufficient that the ryots 
are obliged to bale out w T ater into their seed-beds by the laborious means of karem or 
Gudavatu, at much cost. 

176. As for the seed-beds, manure is needed to a greater extent in some places 

Treatment (Cocanada and Divi taluks) than in other places (Nar¬ 

sapur and Bhimavaram) and the seed-beds need cleaning 

of the surface soil (for removal of roots and stalks) to a. larger extent in some places 
(Cocanada and Gudivada) as against other places (Kaikalur and Tadepalligudem 
taluks). 

177. In the pulling out of seedlings different methods of engaging labour have 

„ .... , , . varying influences upon the total cost of seedlings needed 

5 per acre. In some places this work is done by batches of 

workers who agree to do it on contract while in other places the ryots themselves have 
to engage a certain number of workers to pull out the seedlings out of the seed-bed. 
Again the conveyance charges for seedlings vary with the number of working members 
a ryot has in his family, with the number of palerus he has engaged and chiefly also 
with the distance over which they must be carried. 

1—13 
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178. Therefore the cost of seedlings per acre varies with the agricultural estab¬ 
lishments of different ryots, the different seasons, the time of the canal water-supply, 
the availability of local sources of water-supply for seed-beds and the local agricultural 
practices. In our estimates we have taken a fair minimum, neglecting the numerous 
variations which mean more cost. We have allowed no special baling, no extra cart¬ 
age and we have ignored those cases where, owing to loss of early seed-beds, seeds 
have to be sown again. The Government investigators (settlement parties) have 
made no provision for preparing seed-beds and watering them, and they have also 
(except in a few cases) generally ignored costs of pulling and conveying seedlings— 
see the comparative statements in Appendix No. 13. Our schedules provide for 
average conditions. The settlement party’s provisions under ‘ Seeds ’ is however fair 
on the whole. 


Section 27.—Transplantation, etc. 


179. Women mainly are employed in transplanting seedlings on the paddy fields. 

. Only a few men are engaged to supply the women with 

i atmc o t e woi an bundles of seedlings, to clean the field here and there and 
the demand tor labour. , dd th(J flnal to the boundaries of the fields. 


The number of women needed to transplant an acre of land varies from 8 to 15. 
In places like Siugavaram and Dirusumarru in West Godavari, Pallivada, Vinjaram, 
Poranki, and Kanur of Kistna, Yendra and Addampalli of East Godavari where there 
is the ever present danger of submersion, seedlings are transplanted more densely than 
in other places and naturally more workers are needed. Again in places like 
Eleswaram, Vegeswarapuram, Burugupudi, Gummalladoddi of East Godavari, Maeha- 
varam and Koduru, Malleswaram and Amaravati of Kistna where the local workers 
are not so efficient in this kind of work, tiie number of workers needed per acre 
increases considerably. Thirdly, the number of workers needed also depends upon 
the number of hours per day put in by each worker. For instance, in places, like 
Chataparru, Mudunuru, Kallajerla, Tadikalapudi, Rachur, Chilukur of West 
Godavari, Pallivada of Kistna where there is a plentiful supply of local labour, 
the number of working hours per day per worker is higher than elsewhere. But 
in places like Pasumarru, Komaravolu and Edupugallu of Kistna, Pedabrahma- 
devam and Jagannadhagiri, Homeswaram and Pasarlapudi of East Godavari where 
the local supply has to be reinforced by immigrant labour, the hours of work put in by 
any worker in any day tend to bo less and naturally more workers per acre are needed. 
Fourthly, the time at which the supply of water comes has an influential bearing 
upon the ability of ryots to extract more or less hours of work. If the water-supply 
comes all of a sudden, helped as it is by heavy rainfall, to all the villages in any 
particular neighbourhood, clamour for labour is universal and the local supply of labour 
is far short of the demand ; and there is scarcely time enough to bring in contingents 
of immigrant labour from uplands. The wages soar high and the bargaining power of 
the labour also goes up to a considerable extent. This was what happened in 1929-30 
in most of the deltaic villages of Kistna district. If on the other hand any particular 
village gets too early or too late a supply of water, then either of the two following 
things may result. The workers may be willing to work for longer hours at the 
customary * or ever lower wages, thus reducing the number of workers needed per 
acre. They may also agree to work in larger numbers per acre but on sufficiently low 
wages. Lastly it must be remembered that the workers employed to transplant an 
acre of land with paddy seedlings, vary in their numbers not only between villages 
but also within the same village. The estimate of the number of workers needed per 
acre for transplanting paddy seedlings given in the tables below represents the normal 
demand for an acre of land for labour, and it must be varied to suit the conditions of 
different villages and different seasons in the same villages in order to make it 
applicable to local conditions. [*Vide Appendix No. 12 (ii).] 


180. In most cases it is necessary to transplant seedlings here and there when 
they die due to submersion in patches. One worker per acre is needed to do this w T ork. 
A. more serious problem of retransplantation arises in places like Singavaram, Nalla- 
jerla, Mudunuru, Dirusumarru, Vemavaram, Likhitapudi of the West Godavari, 
Elaprole, Vinjaram, Pallivada, Koduru, Machavaram of Kistna, Gangavaram, 
Addampalli, Yendra, Burugupudi, Gummalldoddi of East Godavari where early 
submersion damages crops. In such places, a large portion of the land has to be 
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retransplanted and therefore the total number of workers needed per acre of damaged 
land for transplanting it with seedlings goes up to 25. 

A reference to the comparative schedules in appendix will show that on the whole 
the Settlement Party’s investigators have made fair provision under “ Transplanta¬ 
tion.” 

Weeding. 


181. For weeding also, women are mostly employed as they are found to be 

cheaper than men. The number of such workers needed per 
ature oi t e w . acre ia a p, 0 su ]jj ee t to very wide variations. It is largest 

in a village where there is tankfed irrigation and where the lands are not properly 
cleaned by deep ploughing and thorough puddling and improved by squaring and 
levelling. Some soils become less liable to the growth of weeds if manure is supplied 
and some grow worse. Again late transplantation gives an impetus to the growth of 
weeds and if the land is damaged by submersion and a crop is not raised for a year, 
weeding becomes a costly affair. It is largely true to say that certain villages are 
obliged to spend more upon weeding than other villages. Therefore it is reasonable to 
assume that 6 to 10 workers are needed per acre for weeding purposes. 

A reference to the comparative schedules in Appendix Ho. IS will show that 
the Settlement Party’s investigators have made suitable provision for weeding. 


Reaping and Heaping. 


182. There is also as great a variety of conditions in reaping and heaping as in 
transplantation and weeding. 

To take reaping first, we find that the time at which this work is commenced has 

a great influence not only upon the workers needed per acre 
Nature of the work and ^ut also upon the wages paid and the eventual profit or loss 

SerroT'"” 8 P ° W “ felling to' the lot of the ryote. If a heavy rainfall ta 
‘ ' threatened, the ryots of a village are obliged to start the 

reaping suddenly and finish it in a very short period in order to save their crop from 
being damaged. 

183. Reaping and heaping go together, heaping, following upon the heels of 
reaping. Therefore all the influences that affect reaping influence heaping also to an 
equal degree. These two processes of work once begun, must be finished within a 
very short period, not exceeding a fortnight, especially since at the time of the north¬ 
east monsoon there is always the fear of damaging the ripe paddy, The local 
supplies of labour are found to be extremely insufficient in all but a few villages and 
large number of immigrant workers are annually imported from the uplands. At sucli 
times, the ryots can scarcely he said to be their own masters and labour assumes a 
commanding position, demanding successfully higher wages and offering fewer hours 
of work. 


184. One other influence that affects the total demand for labour, coming from 
ryots in this season is the character of the crop realized. If the crop is damaged by 
submersion or if it is of very poor quality or if the weather is clear and favourable, 
the ryots may not be in a great hurry about their work and the wages of labour may 
not rise so high and the hours of labour may rise in their favour, reducing the number 
of workers needed. 


185. Again if two or more kinds of paddy are raised, which come to be reaped 
in different non-competitive seasons, then the total demand may be kept within 
manageable dimensions and the local supply of labour may suffice, in which case the 
number of workers needed per acre also goes down. The number of workers needed 
for reaping and heaping the crop in an acre of land increases if there is still water in 
the fields and if the crop has to be conveyed to a few elevated places in the fields. It 
also shows a similar tendency if the fields are very small in area or if a heap can be 
constructed only in the neighbouring fields and not in the fields in which these 
processes of work are carried on. 

But no where is it found that less than eight workers per acre are needed to 
. finish reaping and heaping. 

A reference to the comparative schedules in Appendix No. 13, will show that the 
provision made by the Settlement Party’s investigators is fair. 



Ssdfiosr 28 .—(Dampa) and Dry (Mitta) Ploughing. 

186. The cost of the services of cattle depends upon the extent of land eultivated r 
the number of working days, the crops raised, the amount of fodder and other feeding, 
raised as the bye-products of the crops produced, the nature and quantity of concen¬ 
trated additional feeding supplied, the prices of such additional feeding and also the 
breed and strength and prices of the animals used. 


187. The area cultivated by a pair of tilling cattle has been diminishing in the 

Aoreape served hv a nair last 30 ^ ears ' The consfcant subdivision of holdings and 
of bullocks is decreasing? J he 111 number of non-agricultural peoplo who 

have taken to cultivation during the last ten years, the 
possibility of purchasing lands from the indebted ryots and the increasing velocity 
with which lands are changing hands, have all contributed towards this unfavourable 
result. It is usually thought that a pair of cattle can plough at least ten acres of wet 
land and fifteen acres of dry land and in fact, a ryot can manage to cultivate at least 
ten acres of either dry or wet land with a good pair of bullocks provided other things 
are favourable. But the number of ryots having ten acres and more each is very small 
in any village and is never more than 20 per cent of the total number of landholders. 
The carts and bullocks owned by them are few when compared to those owned by 
the smaller ryots. Evidently most of the ryots, having each less than ten acres of 
land, are obliged to own each a pair of animals, a bullock-cart and a plough. 
Whatever may be possible in theory, when all things are ideally arranged, we shall 
have to take note of this unpleasant fact that most of the ryots are not able to use 
their draught animals for as much land as they are good for. In fact manv of the 
ryots who have only five acres each manage to own a pair of draught animals and a 
cart, hoping to make up the waste thus incurred by carting at times for hire. The 
introduction of Dammu into the practices of cultivation has also brought down the 
maximum acreage that can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks and the paddy cultivation 
as a whole needs greater services of cattle on two or three occasions than the usual 
cultivation of dry crops. 

188. The practice of co-operation between the ryots of any village in the 

. utilization of the services of cattle has been very little 

J,d ere ‘0P« 1 - W tor » few stray cases, „ have not 
popular. come across r 7 (,ts : who °w n bullocks jointly or who work 

for others as customary labourers in return for the services 
of cattle or who manage to cultivate their lands by hiring the services of cattle in 
addition to or without their own cattle. 


189. If it is possible for many ryots to hire out the cattle and carts or ploughs 
Vr . x , J llst when they need their services, the extent of land 

Most ryots have to keep cultivable by a pair of draught animals, can be, other 

eattle b things being equal, increased ; but the demand for their 

services comes all at a time during two or three important 
but short periods, when almost all the ryots need their services and no one can afford 
to miss the suitable time either for metta ploughing or for dampa ploughing 
harvesting or carting paddy and straw home, doing the earthwork on the fields or 
carting manure to the fields. At such times, every ryot is obliged to have his own 
reserve of cattle to finish his work. For instance, metta ploughing must he finished 
while the earth is still dry ; dampa ploughing before the canal water-supply goes 
down, and thrashing before the north-east monsoon rains. Hence the very large 
reserve of draught animals maintained in all the paddy-growing villages and the low 
acreage commandable by a pair of draught animals. 


190. To take the dry villages, the acreage commandable by a pair of draught 
Dry villages. animals tends to increase in such villages where the crops 

raised are not competitive for the supply of the services of 
cattle and where the climatic conditions do not oblige ryots to finish the work needed 
with the aid of their cattle in such short periods as is the casein the deltaic parts. 
The introduction of the cultivation of groundnut and tobacco is complicating the local 
arrangements in many a village and the services of cattle are to-day in greater demand 
than in the past when only cholam, cumbu, ragi or varagu and gingelly and castor or 
horsegram were the main crops. 
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191, The ryot who wishes to effect “ Dammu ” on his land must have more- 
cattle than the other who has to plough his land before it is watered. In fact 
buffaloes are almost a necessity for Dammu and one finds ryots maintaining many 
more cattle than otherwise necessary for them in all those villages in which the practice 
of Dammu is popular. Those who can afford to maintain the necessary number of 
cattle resort to Dammu, as far as Gudivada, Bezwada, Divi taluks are concerned, 


„ . , , , while all the rest are satisfied with ploughing their lands 

eoSZ'iddy !PP ° sufficiently before they are watered! It is believed by 

g 1 ryots that Dammu facilitates the absorption of all the 

manurial qualities latent in the cow-dung manure, sheep and goat manure, patimannu 
and straw r supplied to land and that the field is made better ready to nourish the 
seedlings. Therefore more and more ryots of Kistna district are trying to carry out 
Dammu on their lands, if it is possible at all. 


192. On the other hand, Dammu has many evils attendant upon it. As it 

necessitates the retaining of a large number of cattle, the 
Difficulties attendant mcK lence of cattle epidemics when it visits the village, is- 

Tn 6 1U increa9ed - Dammu is such an arduous work that many 

^ ® of the cattle become unable to recover from the strain 


and are only fit, after the transplantation is over, to be sold at cheap rates in the 
local shandis. The longevity of such cattle is adversely affected in addition to their 
efficiency being undermined. Moreover, where dry ploughing is the rule, better and 
bigger bullocks are in use and they cost in the long run very much less than the 
puny, ill-fed, inefficient but more numerous cattle that one finds in villages. Yet the 
ryots of West and East Godavaris have scarcely a chaneo of avoiding the losses 
incident upon Dammu, as they are all obliged to effect Dammu on their land. It is 
however true to say that in years when rains come too early and spoil the land, dry 
ploughing becomes inevi table for many ryots in these parts also. It must be admitted 
that the nominal cost of Dammu is very much less than its real cost for its bad 
effects upon the cattle and the consequent rise in the cost of the services of cattle are 
not included in its nominal cost. 

193. The cost of Dammu varies from ryot to ryot and from year to year. If 
foot-and-mouth disease breaks out, many of the cattle in a village are temporarily 
disabled from working and the ryots are obliged to hire the cattle of other places. 
If the cattle of any ryot suffer from weak hoofs, the cost of Dammu rises. If again 
a ryot’s holding is too small or too great for his cattle and if the exigencies of the 
water-supply and the transplantation season oblige him to finish the work in too 
short a period, he has to go in for hired cattle and thus spend more money upon 
Dammu than otherwise. If again Dammu is made unsuitable to the land by untimely 
rains, all the capital sunk upon the maintenance of cattle specially kept for Dammu 
goes for waste for that year, while an additional sum is spent upon effecting dry 
ploughing upon his land. 


A reference to the comparative schedules attached to appendix No. 13 will 
show that curiously enough the Settlement Party’s investigators have made no provi¬ 
sion, in their estimates for ploughing. 


Section 29.—Permanent Improvements to Land. 

194. Permanent improvements will have to be made on [every field before it is 

actually brought under irrigation. In fact the ryots of 
Costly improvements are these parts have had to sink large sums of money in 
needed to bring lands an er e ff ec ti n g the necessary improvements before their lands 
irrigation. had been brought under irrigation. This process is still 

going on in very many places, where land has been brought under wet cultivation in 
the last thirty years. For instance, ryots are spending Rs. 200 to 400 per acre in 
Amaravati of Kaikalur taluk, Rs. 150 to 300 in Lingala of Nandigama taluk, 
Rs. 200 to 300 in Machavaram, Kodur and Nagayalanka of Divi taluk, Rs. 200 to 
400 in Poranki of Bezwada taluk, and Rs. 200 to 300 in Dirusumarru of Bhimavaram 
taluk. The enhanced prices paid for land are not a little due to such costly improve¬ 
ments effected upon land. 

I—14 
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195. The nature of such improvements depends upon the particular locality and 

special conditions of the soil of the fields. In places like 
Locality and conditions Malleswaram, Mudunuru, Dirusumarru and Addampalli, 
•of soil influence the cost of | eve [ 0 f the land has to he raised in order to avoid 
improvements. submersion. In places like Singavaram, Burugupudi, 

Mogallu, the level of the land has to be lowered in order to make it command proper 
supply of water. In some places like Mulikipalli of Razole taluk, Grollavilli of 
Amalapur taluk, large sums of money have to he spent upon removing the top saline 
soil and in making the lands immune from salinity. 


196. The cost of these improvements varies from village to village and from 
ryot to ryot. The differences in the nature of water-supply, the level of the land and 
the constitution of the soil create the differences between different villages. The 
relative abilities of different ryots and the relative levels of their lands condition the 
amo un t of money spent upon these improvements. While admitting that vast sums 
of money have been spent upon these improvements, we have to state our opinion that 
there are still very many ryots in most of the villages who are unable to carry out 
the absolute minimum of improvements and who therefore are obliged to go with 
lower yields per acre. 

197. The improvements to be carried out upon the lands of any village are not 

something that can be done once for all. Either the 
Tht'so improvements are rai smg of the level of land or the lowering of it is ever 
not effected all at a time. going on in every village and the fertility or otherwise of 
any field depends upon the level (high or low) of its neighbouring fields. Therefore 
it is not an exaggeration to say that once in every twenty years, very costly improve¬ 
ments are needed in order to make any field either sufficiently low or adequately high. 
It is not easy for one to grasp this fact, .simple though it is to a ryot, until one 
realizes what actually happens when a particular field is either too low or too high as 
compared to its surrounding fields. If it is too low, the crop is damaged by too 
much water, flowing into it from the other fields and if it is too high, it is trans¬ 
planted too late in the season and the water in it trickles down into the fields around 
it, leaving the plants dry and without sufficient moisture. Its bearing upon the 
capital invested by ryots and the rise in the prices of land cannot be exaggerated. 
It must however not he confused with temporary annual biennial or triennial improve¬ 
ments effected by every ryot upon his lands. 


Section 80.—Cattle Diseases and Cattle Mortality. 


198. It is impossible to judge from the published official statistics the incidence 
of cattle disease and of cattle mortality. On this subject. 
Effect of cattle diseases. the Royal Agricultural Commission remarked as follows 

(page 279 of their report) :— 


“ Not only is it probable that the deaths from epidemic diseases are several 
times greater than those actually reported, but the loss by death is only a small part 
of the loss the cultivator suffers from this cause. Haemorrhagic Septicaemia is a very 
fatal disease. The percentage of deaths from rindeipest is also very high. When it 
attacks hill cattle or those produced by crossing with European breeds, rinderpest is 
not so deadly as when it attacks the ordinary cattle of the plains. But, though the 
average mortality which fluctuates widely may not be more than 30 per cent of those 
affected, the remaining 70 per cent are enfeebled by disease. Similarly, in the case 
of foot-and-mouth disease for every one animal that dies, 99 may be temporarily 
incapacitated. If the crude figures given above are weighed by the considerations 
we have indicated, it will be evident that epidemic diseases cause great direct injury 
to the cultivator through the death of his cattle and also entail extensive indirect 
losses through the illness of his working or milching stock. There must also often 
be indirect losses from the imperfect cultivation of crops when working animals are 
stricken by disease. Some indication of the direct and indirect losses due to cattle 
disease may be obtained if the subject is approached from another point of view. 
An examination of the reasons which lead cultivators to borrow from co-operative 
-credit societies,—shows that there is extensive borrowing for the purchase of cattle.’’ 
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199. In Madras, out of a total sum of 1T91 lakhs of loans granted by co-operative 
•credit societies in 1926-27 7 5 per cent was for the purchase of cattle—the correspond¬ 
ing figures for 1925-26 being 11-85 lakhs and 7 per cent. 

“ The need of loans is, of course, not necessarily due to disease. A cultivator 
may want to buy additional cattle or to replace bullocks 
which are worn out. But the experience of credit societies 
in one province in which the subject has been examined is 
that, borrowing for cattle purchase is mainly due to losses 
caused by disease. Co-operative societies provide a relative small amount of the 
finance required by cultivators. The more usual source of credit is still the money¬ 
lender and there can be little doubt that cattle disease often compels resort to him. 
What the outbreak of an epidemic among their cattle means to cultivators who were 
struggling to get free from heavy debts will be realized by a reference to our discus¬ 
sion on indebtedness. The loss of a pair of bullocks at a critical stage of cultivation 
and the partial failure of a single crop in consequence keeps a cultivator wholly in the 
power of the money-lender and ultimately involves him in ruin.” 


Loans necessitated bj 
losses due to cattle morta¬ 
lity. 


Enforcement 
Diseases Act. 


of Cattle 


should be passed by the 
India, Local Governments 


Veterinary Department 
should be strengthened. 


200. The commission recommends the enforcement of the Cattle Diseases Act 

passed in 1866 and further suggests that as animal diseases 
is a central subject under the Devolution Rules it is advisa¬ 
ble if a consolidated Contagious Diseases of Animals Act 
Imperial Legislature applicable to the whole of British 

being empowered to apply it by administrative order to any 
tract such of these provisions as may be applicable in the circumstances of the case. 

201. In reviewing the present establishment of the Veterinary departments they 
write as follows :— 

“ Veterinary aid is thus, except to an advisable extent, provided by officers 
employed either directly under Government or by local boards and a comparison of 
the number of these to the total cattle population reveals that there is only one of them 
for ever)' hundred thousand cattle. But even this single practitioner cannot be regarded 
as a whole-tune officer for cattle as there are a number of other domestic animals 
requiring his aid. Moreover, of the officers employed only one in 15 can claim to be 
a qualified Veterinary Surgeon. The others have been trained only as Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons.” 

202. They proceed to recommend that considering all circumstances they wore 
of opinion that there should be on an average at least one 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon for every twenty-five thousand 
cattle and one qualified Veterinary Surgeon for each 

district who would have, on an average, about six hundred thousand cattle in addition 
to other live-stock in the area under his charge. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
present establishment of the Veterinary Department in Madras is totally inadequate 
to cope with the serious problem of cattle mortality. 

20B. In the establishment of the Veterinary Department, an immediate increase 
is necessary, not merely for the treatment and control of epidemic cattle diseases 
which, are at present responsible for enormous loss to the cultivating population, but 
also for tackling the problem of cattle improvement. We have referred elsewhere to 
the fact that owing to the general inefficiency of plough-cattle, the farmer is now 
forced to maintain an excessive number of these and of other cattle with the result 
that their maintenance is at present a serious drain on his resources. The problem of 
improvement of the breeds of cattle with a view to improving their efficiency is a 
large one and requires full attention on the part of the Veterinary Department. This 
is an additional reason for strengthening the department so as to make it an efficient 
means of helping the agricultural population. 

204. The usual impression of the ryots of these districts is that bullocks, as a 

rule, are capable of working for five to six years, after they 
come of age, i.e., after four years ; but the period of work, 
contributed by a pair depends very largely upon the breed, 
and the stature of the animals, the climate of the villages and the economic condition 
of the ryots maintaining them. The bullocks of Ongole breed live longer and work 
better than those coming from the Ganjam district, or the Agency. The smaller 
animals, which are usually maintained by the ryots of East Godavari and by many 


Nature of the incidence 
of cattle mortality. 
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of the villagers in West Godavari live for a shorter period, work less efficiently, and 
cost more to maintain, than the bigger and better animals maintained in many of 
the villages in West Godavari and in most parts of Kistna. Yet more and more ryots 
are obliged to go in for these small animals, as they are cheaper and can be disposed 
of more easily, whenever necessary and as they find it impossible to obtain the 
necessary capital for the purchase and maintenance of bigger animals. It may be 
true, as the Royal Commission on Agriculture maintains, that a hundred bigger 
animals cost per acre less in the long run not only to purchase but also to maintain 
than a larger number of smaller animals which can be purchased for the same amount 
of money. The cost of the services of cattle can be minimised by maintaining better 
and bigger animals, but in the absence of co-operative methods of cultivating lands- 
most of the small holders go in for smaller animals. 

205. The climate of the places in which cattle are maintained has also much 
influence upon the life of these animals. For instance, the dampness of the general 
atmosphere and the marshy condition obtaining in the deltaic villages has long been 
recognized to have a very bad effect upon the health of cattle. * In villages like 
Nandivada in Gudivada taluk, Gollavilli of Amalapur taluk, Tadikalapudi of Ellore 
taluk, the local conditions are very detrimental to the health and life of cattle. The- 
elimate of the places in which the bullocks and he-buffaloes of ryots are kept for a 
temporary period will also have to be taken into account, in this connexion. For 
instance, the ryots of most of the villages in Gudivada, Narasapur, Bhimavaram, 
Ramachandrapur, Razole, Amalapuram and Coeanada taluks are obliged to drive most 
of their draught and other animals to distant forests either in the Agencies or in 
Ellore, Yernagudem, Chintalapudi, and Nandigama taluks and even further into 
Nizam’s territory and to keep them there for about four months in the year. Either 
excess of rains and the consequent attack of insects and flies or lack of sufficient rain 
and the consequent dearth of suitable fodder and drinking water cause damage to the 
health of the animals. Moreover, the change of climate, and nature of the feeding 
obtained in these forests affect the health and strength of cattle. The animals which 
are accustomed to the consumption of dried straw and sun-hemp fodder find it hard 
to adjust themselves to green fodder and grass, to the exclusion of straw, etc., the 
change in the diet often causing dysentery. They are penned in open enclosures 
during nights, and are therefore exposed to both rain and sun, wTiile in the deltaic 
villages they are always kept in well-kept and protected stables. 

206. Poorer ryots are, as a rule, incapable of feeding their cattle satisfactorily. 
Epidemic diseases among cattle have long been known to be a more serious matter in 
the deltas than in other parts but they have become very frequent and disastrous in 
their effect in the last ten years. The increase in the communications, the greater 
facilities obtaining for the free movement of cattle and the increasing dependency of 
most of the villages upon the local shandis for the supply of their cattle have all 
contributed their share in making cattle epidemics a very serious factor. The practice 
of driving cattle to the forests and uplands when they have to travel long distances 
and pass through many villages increase liability to infection, and as we have stated 
elsewhere a large percentage of cattle that go to the uplands never return to the 
villages. 

Proper medical aid is generally not forthcoming either in the villages proper or 
in the forests once epidemics break out; but ryots often incur appreciable expenditure 
on medicines. 

207. During this year, in particular (1929-30), there was a severe outbreak of 
rinderpest in many places, and foot-and-mouth disease and anthrax in other places. 
The mortality of cattle due to these diseases and the losses consequent were very heavy, 
several villages losing 50 per cent of the cattle population. Cattle died in such 
numbers and in such quick succession that in many places neither ryots nor Madigas 
could cope with the work of buying the animals or even removing the hide. 

208. The Taluk Board of Ellore has, at our suggestion, kindly got an investigation 

made into 58 villages under our direction into the morta- 
Kesults °f _ the cattle jp-y 0 f oattle and our own investigators have conducted a 
moita lty enquiry. similar enquiry into ten villages in both Kistna and West 

Godavari districts. The Tadepalligudem Taluk Board which has conducted a similar 


* Vide District Gazetteer, Godavari District. 
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enquiry, almost on similar lines, into twenty villages, on its own initiative, has- 
kindly placed its findings at our disposal. The tabular statements prepared as a 
result of these investigations will be found in Appendix No. 14, 

Losset sustained in 1928-29. 


(Vide Appendix No. 14.) 

Ellore. Tadepalligudem. 


Number of cattle lost 

Value, thereof ... ... ... ... Rs 

5,006 
. 1,79,686 

0 

1,572 

0 Rs. 47,901 

0 

0 

Loss of cattle per village 

Loss sustained by village on the average ... 

94 

Rs. 3,390 

4 

0 

83 

Rs. 2,510 

9 

0 

Loss sustained liy each ryot on the average 

Rs. 22 

13 

0 

Rs. 18 

2 

3 

Total loss sustained by each ryot in these two 
years 

Rs. 80 

2 

6 

Rs. 58 

1 

5 

Estimated amount of interest that a ryot had to 
meet on the average 

Rs. 9 

9 

7 

Rs. 7 

3 

2 


209. Necessary particulars are available for losses for tw r enty-flve villages in Ellore 
taluk so that we can get an idea of the incidence per acre of the burden of cattle morta¬ 
lity. It will be found from the Appendix No. 15 that in eleven villages, more than 10 
per cent of the tilling cattle died, and that on the whole, 16‘8 per cent of the tilling 
cattle owned by the ryots of these villages died of epidemics during this year alone. 
Moreover, the losses per acre sustained by the ryots on cattle of all classes amount to 
Rs. 4 and more in ten villages, while there are only five villages in which these losses 
amount to less than Ro. 1 per acre. 

210. During 1927-28 the loss per acre on the average was Rs. 1-6-6, which is 
nearly twice as much as the provision made by us for cattle mortality in our reports. 
Our own estimates (found on our village enquiries) give us the figure of Rs. 1-5-11 
per acre for Chinnakondepudi and Rs. 1-6-6 for Choppella in East Godavari. 

211. The results of the enquiry conducted by our own investigators into the 
cattle mortality of ten villages in these three districts are given in Appendix No. 14 (ii). 
It is evident from that table that, the incidence of cattle mortality varied in 1929-30 
from Re. 0-7 -0 to Rs 9-12-0 per acre in the twelve villages selected in Kistna 
district, from Re. 0 -5-0 to Rs. 1-14-0 in the four villages of West Godavari and 
from Rs. 1-10-0 to R 3 . 8 in the three villages of East Godavari. 

Section 31.— Cattle Maintenance. 

Fodder and Cattle Foods, 

212 In the deltaic villages, the only important by-product useful for cattle 
Supply of paddy straw. feeding is the paddy straw. The supply of tins per acre 

varies from village to village and from year to year and 
within the same village and in the same year, from field to field. If there is submersion 
the straw is damaged and what little is produced becomes useless as cattle feeding! 
If there is drought and consequent arrest in the growth of the plants, there is verv 
little production per acre. If there are untimely rains just when the crop is heavy 
with ears or before it is finally reaped, the plants are levelled to the ground and the 
straw gets considerably damaged. If the soil is saline, the height to which the plant 
can grow is affected and the strength and growth of the plants are diminished with 
the result that the total yield of straw per acre goes down. If the field is well 
manured and has an assured and equalized supply of water and is reaped at the right 
time and is not subject to any of the difficulties enumerated above, then the produc¬ 
tion per acre of straw is certainly enhanced. The taste of paddy straw differs 
according to the variety of paddy raised. Tor instance, the straw of the variety of 
Molokolukulu or Akkullu is very much disliked by bullocks, while that of China 
Kusuma or Peda Kusuina is relished very well. Where straw that is less liked bv 
bullocks is raised, more additional feeding will have to be supplied bv the ryots 
costing more money t han in other places where more tasty straw is produced. Apart 
from the above facts, many ryots whose holdings are not big enough to assure them of 
a moderate supply of straw for their cattle, are obliged either to purchase it in the- 
village or to increase their own production of it by taking others’ lands for rent 
1—16 
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213. We would again invite attention to our remarks elsewhere, which go to 
prove conclusively that the available supply of paddy straw 
Most of the holdings are i s totally inadequate for the cattle maintained, that there- 

adequate supply of straw. fore the ryot must necessarily provide extra food of other 

kind. Sunhemp fodder is supposed to supply all the 
nutritive ingredients to cattle and make paddy straw palatable. This fodder was pro¬ 
duced on a very large scale twenty years ago in most of the deltaic villages of Kistna 
and West Godavari, and in parts of East Godavari. The sunhemp seed w as then com¬ 
paratively cheap, the crop was not then so much subject to the attacks of pests and 
therefore the production of this form of fodder was much cheaper than at present. 


214. A bag of sunhemp seed has risen in price from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, to Rs. 40 to 

Rs. 50 in the last twenty years and at least one-fourth bag 
^ uii emp <x er ias neec j e( t p er aere? even v .] ien the seed is sown very thinly ; 

.t..... i. -i-.. and a ryot needs three to four acres of sunhemp to supply him 

with sufficient fodder for his cattle and one or two dairy animals. It has become im¬ 
possible for him now to think of securing sufficient fodder for his bullocks and one or two 
dairy animals. In spite of all these unfavourable conditions many of the ryots, rich and 
poor, are still trying their best to raise as much of this fodder as possible, incurring 
thereby heavy expenditure and taking a big risk. Despite many disappointments, 
they carry on its production in the hope of being able to get a good crop. The losses 
and the expenses incurred in this venture also must be put down to the cost of main¬ 
tenance of cattle. In some places, one or two varieties of greengram, and in some 


other places, blackgram are sown along the field boundaries after the paddy crop is 
weeded and also in the fields after the paddy crop is harvested, in order to obtain some 
yield of these crops and mostly to get a supply of green fodder. 

215. In those deltaic villages in which there is some dry land, cholam fodder is 
specially raised to supply to cattle during August and September and again during 
November and December. The scale on which these fodders are raised is so small 
that the total production does not materially affect the question of the cost of main¬ 
taining cattle. 

216. Paddy husk used to be produced in every home, thirty years ago, in small 
quantities, but with the advent of rice factories, the glowing unpopularity of home 
pounding and husking of paddy and the increasing demand for paddy husk, the price 
of this has risen to an extraordinary level, i.e., from As. 4 to 6 to As. 28 to 32 
per bag in the period under consideration. People have come to be entirely dependent 
upon rice mills for their supply and local production has gone down considerably. 


217. Bran which is a finer variety of paddy husk was always produced by ryots 

themselves in the past in very small quantities but after 
laddy us an lan, the coming of the rice mills, its production has increased 


by leaps and bounds. The supply, however, has not kept pace with the demand. The 
price charged for a bag of bran has increased from Re. 1 about the year 1910 to Rs. 3 
by 1928. In spite of this, it is found to be the cheapest and most suitable form of 
cattle food. Its main use is as a roughing to be mixed with other more nutritious 


foods. 


218. The most important form of additional feeding supplied by ryots to their 

. cattle during times of hard work such as dammu, harvesting 

gmge - v and carting straw and paddy home and manure to the fields, 
’ ' are horsegram, gingelly cake, cotton seed and groundnut 

cake (in the order of their importance). This additional feeding is given everywhere 
for at least two months in the year and in places like Koduru in Divi taluk, Raclmr 
Kanchumarru, Chataparru and Khandavili in West Godavari, where fairly big 
seized bullocks are maintained, this is supplied for at least four months in the year. 
There are many places, which have garden culture more or less well developed, where 
additional feeding is given for even eight months in the year. 

219. The feeding is given again indifferent ways. In some places, paddy or 

bran or gingelly cake is mixed with horsegram and in some 
Mannei of giving a i- other places, more importance is given either to cotton seed 

or gingelly cake. In whatever combination they may 
be supplied, these different kinds of additional feeding are provided to the cattle 
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with a view to enabling them to stand the strain of severe work. If such feeding is 
not supplied, not only will their efficiency be impaired, but the average life of these 
will be shortened. 

220. Cotton seed is supplied mostly in the upland villages where it is usually 
produced. The aroa under cotton in these districts lias always been very small and it 
has shown distinct signs of diminishing permanently. Even in villages like Kanchika- 
cherla, Konakanchi of Nandigama, Poranki and Kanur of Bezwada taluk, Nallacherla 
and Tadekalapudi of West Godavari, Gorinta and Burugupudi of East Godavari, many 
ryots are obliged to purchase this seed. The demand for this is large and the supply 
inadequate and in consequence, the price has gone up from Rs. 3 to 4 to Rs. 10 to 12 
per candy. 

221. A reference to the comparative statements in Appendix 13 will show that the 

Settlement Party’s investigators have seriously undoresti- 
L ndf restimated by i.et- ma ted the costs of eattle-maintenanco, if at all they at- 
. emen ar - y ' tempted to make such an estimate. It. follows therefore, that 

their estimate for depreciation will also be below the actuals. They have besides made, 
no provision for losses due to epidemic diseases when cattle mortality becomes often 
appalling. 

222. Prom the above remarks it will be seen (1) that the available supply of 

straw is quite inadequate, aud (2) that the ryot in conse- 
Review of the Special quence must provide other fodder, besides special feeding 
Settlement Party’s general f or w orking cattle. The general inadequacy of fodder 

tToIr'etc orcattle ■ e P rt ‘ cm ' forces the delta ryots to send a large portion of the cattle 
’ to the uplands and into Nizam’s territory, when either 

grazing fees are paid at an agreed rate per head or pasture land is hired sufficient for 
grazing purposes. 

In spite, therefore, of the heavy cost of maintenance of cattle, the Settlement 
Party’s investigators have made no provision for this important item in estimating the 
costs of cultivation. The Special Settlement Officer in paragraph 40 (/) of the Scheme 
Report states that he considers Rs. 35 as a reasonable allowance on settlement lines 
for the best lands per acre. The cultivation expenses per aero of paddy at the 
Sainalkot Farm are Rs. 02 and not ‘ Rs. 50 to 60 ’ as estimated by the Special 
Settlement Officer. He estimates that, Rs. 1 f> would he the cost of maintaining the 
bullocks “ which according to the settlement rules is to be set oft' against the value 
of straw But, as we have shown above, the supply of straw is totally inadequate, 
and extra feeding of various kinds has actually to be given, and the cost of this 
must necessarily be included under costs of cultivation. Wc invite reference to the 
schedules in Appendix No. 28. 

We would invite attention to the figures for cost of maintenance of a pair of 
bullocks given in the table on page 697 of the Report of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission. The figures for Madras vary from Rs. 68 to 260. Our own estimates 
vary from Rs. 30 to 80, and we consider them reasonable aud very moderate. 

Sbction 32.— 'Manuring and Manures. 

223. Tt may bo possible for a ryot to raise the samo amount of paddy per acre 

continuously for a period of five to ten years, after the 
Manure is needed to mam- p anc j } ias boon brought under irrigation, without supplying; 
tarn the fertility of land. „ j n / B 

any manure. But the crops raised will sooner or later 

exhaust the fertility of the land and there will come a time, when unless additional 
manure is supplied, the same yields per aero cannot be realized. There is everywhere 
the complaint that land is demanding more and more manure, that manure is costing 
more and more, that the local supplies of manure are either inadequate or non-existent. 

We have had abundant, proof of the fact that most of the ryots are trying to supply 

but the barest minimum quantity of manure. There are many causes for this un¬ 
favourable development, 

224. The different kinds of manure available in the three districts, the facts 

,, . governing their supply and the demand for such manures 

iLl !j ‘ 5 ' need a thorough study, but unfortunately this is a field 

Nrhich has scarcely been touched by anyone till now. To enumerate but a few 
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there are pati mannu, goat and sheep manures, cattle dung manure and stable refuse, , 
castor cake and groundnut cake, bonemeal and sulphate of ammonia and other artifi¬ 
cial manures. Of all these, pati mannu is much the most ancient and popular manure; 
This has always been used quite liberally for manurial purposes by both upland and 
deltaic ryots. The latter have supplied large quantities of it to their wet lands in 
the first forty or fifty years of wet cultivation and now almost all the local supplies of 
it are exhausted. Except dilapidated forts like Mogalturru, house-sites in a few 
villages and the village-sites of a few places which are however very far from the 
active deltaic villages, there are no more great stores of pati mannu. With the 
decrease in local supplies and the ever increasing distance over which it has to he 
transported ryots think it worth-while, although mistakenly, to dig deeper and deeper 
in the hope of extracting a little more pati mannu; but while costs go up the quality 
produced is inferior. These ryots have been used to this form of manure for so many 
generations that it is not easy for them to shake themselves from the idea that pati 
mannu alone can enrich their lands. They are therefore found in many villages , 
trying to import pati mannu at very heavy cost, from distant places in boats over 
canals and in carts over roads. Even this source is not possible for many villages, 
the number of which is fast increasing and therefore there is an anxious search now 
being made everywhere by ryots themselves for other forms of manure which can give ■ 
equally good results. 

225. After pati mannu comes the sheep and goat manure, in point of antiquity 
, , and popularity, although not in importance. The supply 

v 6 of this manure forms a bye-product of sheep and goats,, 

which must be bred for the purpose, i.e., for the supply of wool and mutton. But 
these animals have lost their old importance as suppliers of wool, and the demand for 
such wool, once springing from such local manufacturing centres as Masulipatam,. 
Ellore, has gone down considerably. It is therefore no more profitable for either the 
professional shepherds or for others to breed large flocks of these animals. The whole¬ 
sale conversion of grazing and unoccupied land into cultivated land, the growth of 
large expanses of delta irrigation and the destruction of babool trees, all militate 
, , , against the maintenance of a sufficiently large number of 

e voi> ais ores. rues, ^bese animals in all but a few villages. The few people 

who have flocks of sheep charge high rates, for their manure. As it is, goat and’ 
sheep manure is at least as costly as pati mannu and it is not available, even at very 
high prices, in many villages. 


226. Pig manure comes next in point of antiquity, if not in importance ; but 
p. its use is being slowly discontinued, as its application is 

1 ' supposed to have a bad effect upon the nutritive qualities 


of paddy produced, and as it is rather nasty to handle The ryots are as much pre¬ 
judiced against it as they are in favour of pati mannu, although people are not lacking 
in many villages who even take the trouble of importing it from such distant places 
at Singareni. The supply of this manure is always very limited and in the deltaic 
parts, it is very scarce as pigs cannot be bred locally. 


227. Oil-cakes have come to play an important part among manures only in the 
Oil cakes last twenty years, i.e., ever since the supplies of pati 

' n ' mannu began to fall off rapidly. Experiments made here 

and there by a few ryots with castor cake having proved successful, many have 
taken to its use and it has by now become an important and popular form of manure. 
Many of the ryots who have got used to castor cake are also taking kindly to ground¬ 
nut cake. The area under groundnut is fast increasing and although a large quantity 
of the groundnut produced in this presidency is being exported there are still many 
parts of the country still untried and therefore the supply of groundnut cake bids fair 
to keep pace with the increasing demand for it. The cost of groundnut cake cannot 
be brought down to economic limits unless and until almost alf the groundnut crop is 
utilized in this country, and cake becomes available in larger quantities. 


228. Coming now to artificial manures the experience of ryots with sulphate of 
ammonia and other artificial manures is not unanimous. 
Artificial manures. j n some pi aeegj these manures are reported to have had bene¬ 


ficial results and in some other parts, the results are supposed to be not very favourable. 
y\ r e have come across cases where an injudicious application of them (either too much 
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or too little) has either not done any good or caused positive harm to the crop. These 
are however making very great headway in these districts on account of wide canvas¬ 
sing by the company’s agents but the great impediment in the way of their 
making* greater progress, is the belief of the ryots that these manures act only as 
stimulants for a year. 


Estimate of the total 
quantity of cattle manure 
available. 


229. We have referred already to the number of cattle 
units in the three districts under report as follows;— 

Units. 


1. Kistna and West Grodavari ... ... ... ... ... ... 600,000 

2. East Grodavari ... ... ••• ■■■ ••• ••• 600,000 


the total for the two districts being 1,200,000 cattle units. Assuming that one cattle 
uni t produces altogether 2,000 lb. of dung we may take one half of this which would 
be the quantity that will be voided during the night time as being available for the 
ryot. Assuming that half the number of cattle units are sent away to the uplands 
and into Hyderabad territory for six months in the year three-fourths of the total 
number of cattle units available for manure purposes, would be nine hundred thousand 
cattle units. Assuming further, that for want of firewood for cooking and other 
purposes, half the amount of available cattle dung is burnt for cooking purposes we 
find that nine hundred thousand cattle units will produce manure at the rate of 
500 lb. per unit; so that the total amount of available cattle manure will be 450 
million lb. 


230. The cultivated area of first and second crop in the Kistna and Godavari 
West is 1,127,686 acres or say 1,130,000 acres. Deducting from this figure 
230,000 acres as the probable amount of double crop land the net area per annum 
may be taken as nine hundred thousand acres. In the East Godavari district the total 
cultivation of first and second crops is 683,821 acres and deducting from this figure 
83 821 acres as the probable area of double crop land, wo are left with six hundred 
thousand acres ; therefore the total cultivated area in the two districts that requires 
manure may be taken as 1,500,000 acres. The full dose of cattle manure per acre 
would be 8,000 lb. Hut assuming that only a half dose is given, the total require¬ 
ments for the H million acres is six thousand million fir. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the available cattle manure would be sufficient only to provide l/12tli of 
the total area of cultivation with a half dose of cattle manure. Ihis explains 
the necessity for the ryots’ anxiety to go in largely for pair mannu and other forms of 
manure for his lands and this also explains the necessity for our providing in the 
agricultural budgets under cultivation expenses for extia manuring for the reason 
that the supply of cattle manure is totally insufficient for purposes of cultivation. 


231. To come to the cost of manure per acre, it must first of all be stated that 


Cost of manure. 


in any one year in any one village only a third of the total 
irrigated land is manured sufficiently. Even if all tne 


local supply of different kinds of manure is taken into consideration, in any year there 
is not more than what is needed by half tire extent of such land. Unless the total 


quantity of manure is increased by the introduction of better kinds of sheep and goats, 
by the breeding of pigs on a larger scale, by a great production of oil-cakes and by 
diverting all the cow-dung available towards the production of manure, there cannot 
be a sufficient supply of manure. On the other hand, the demand, as it is even at 
present, is far in excess of the supply and hence the rising prices of manure. If all 
the ryots w r ere to manure all their lands as probably they would like to, very high 
prices would have to be paid. As it is only a few ryots are able to manure their 
lands properly, and all the rest are obliged to be content with an insufficient supply. 
The ryots of Kautaranr, Pasumarru, Gudlavalleru of Gudivada taluk, Edupugallu of 
Bezwada taluk spend as much as Its. 10 to 15 per acre per annum upon manures alone 
and those of Someswaram of Ramachandrapuram taluk, Chataparru of Ellore taluk, 
Yelagaleru and Achanta of Narasapur taluk spend Rs. 8 to 10 per acre per 
annum; but the ryots of Malleswaram of Bandar taluk spend less, not exceeding 


Rs. 8 per acre of wet land per annum. On the other hand the ryots of Mogallu 
Dirusumami of Bhimavaram taluk, Likhitapudi and Kodur of Karasapur taluk, 
Nallamilli and Yentrukona of Amalapur taluk, Mulikipalli of Razole taluk are scarcely 
able to pay for any additional manure and yet they do purchase now and then large 
quantities of pati earth and other manures, even with borrowed capital, for fear that 
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th« productivity of their lands may go still further down. It is not unreasonable 
therefore, to assume that the minimum expenditure upon manure per acre of land per 
annum is Rs. 6. It is, however, likely that the eost of manures may go up m the 
immediate future as the supply is quite unequal to the demand. 

Section 33,—Paleku. 


232. We have found abundant testimony to the fact that every ryot who has a 

holding of 5 acres and over and who does not have an adult 
Palerus are nesded. male dependent to help him, engages a paleru (a juvenile 

or temporary or permanent worker) in order to assist him in carrying on his cultiva¬ 
tion. There are only rare exceptions to this and they occur in the case of ryots 
belonging to Panchama and other depressed classes in addition to a few extremely 
poor ryots of the higher castes. It was at first rather surprising to us to find that 
even in such admittedly poor villages as Konakanehi in N’andigama taluk, Puligadda 
of Divi taluk, Nallazerla of Tadepalligudem taluk, Tadikalapudi of Ellore taluk and 
Gummalladoidi of Rajahmundry taluk, there should be so many ryots who said they 
engaged palerus ; but on detailed enquiry into the nature of the work of the super¬ 
visor, needed especially by paddy cultivation and the w r ork contributed by the palerus, 
we have come to realize that in most eases one or more palerus are needed and are 
engaged by ryots and that the inclusion of their salary in the costs of cultivation is a 
legitimate item. 


233. A ryot must be in all those places in which more than three workers are 

engaged in finishing any of the different processes of work 
Nature of the work of a q ein9I1 (j e( i by paddy cultivation. If seedlings are being 
supervisor. uprooted, the ryot must be there not only to see that the 

labourers do their work thoroughly and quickly but also to prevent theft. Similarly 
he must be on the field to which the bundles of seedlings are conveyed to be trans¬ 
planted and on which transplantation is to be finished. Similarly in the reaping 
season, his attention is needed in more than one place. 

234. To aid the ryot to discharge efficiently his functions of a supervisor, an 

adult male dependent or a paleru is needed. Without 
Nature of the work of auob an additional hand, the labour engaged works ineffi- 
P a l eru - ciently and grain and other resources are robbed. 

A paleru does very much more work than supplementing the supervisor’s func¬ 
tions. He looks after the cattle, keeps the cattle shed in proper order, guards the 
haystack and agricultural implements, brings fodder (sunhemp, cholam, grass, etc.) 
for the cattle and stays on the fields with the cattle during summer. 


235. They have become more mobile than in the past and with the introduction 

of Christianity and the new awakening caused by the anti- 
istory o pa eiu, untouchability movement, they have become quite conscious 

of their own economic strength. 

The Panchamas who were once satisfied with being engaged as palerus are to-day 
extremely unwilling to work as such. For instance, they prefer to go for forest work 
in Nallazerla, Tadikalapudi of West Godavari and Chiuakondepudi of East Godavari. 
They are more anxious to become cultivators of others’ lands in Mudunuru and 
Kauchumarru of West Godavari, Kautaram and Gokavaramof Kistna district. They 
prefer to be casual workers in almost every deltaic place. Thus there has been a 
steady and even very marked decrease in the last twenty years in the number of 
people who are willing to work as palerus. This has naturally forced up the salaries 
demanded and paid. 

236. Payments are still made mostly in grain. Small advances of money are 

a , . . , , , made free of interest to the palerus to enable them to clear 

Salaries paid to palerus. ()ff dd debt9 or to get or to construct a house 

on the understanding that such advance shall be returned to ryots w r hen they 
quit their service. Most of the palerus return these advances before they leave 
thoir employers ; but a few manage to run away to Rangoon from West and East 
Godavaris without repaying such advances. Shoes, a pair of upper cloths and a 
dhuppati are given as mamools, in addition to sweets and food at all festive occasions 
to some or all the members of the family of the paleru. During the harvesting season, 
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<«aoh patera is given one or two bundles of cut paddy por Hold. The paddy that i§ 
-scraped out of the threshing floor also goes to the wife of the paleru. In addition to 
these perquisites, some palerus are fed by the ryots either thrice or only once a day-. 
Such workers are supposed to work better and more efficiently and regularly; but the 
ryots have to spend more in thus feeding them than if they only pay the usual grain 
allowance. In some places the palerus are more anxious to be fed by the ryots than 
in other places. 

237. Over and above all these allowances, each paleru is paid either in kind or in 
cash or in both. Of course those who are fed get less of this payment than others. 

One and a half to three candies of paddy worth Rs. 100 to ISO is given per 
annum. The exact payments made vary from village to village ; but it is largely true 
to say that the salaries paid have risen in the last 30 years by at least 50 percent. 

238. The cost per acre of the services of a paleru depends very largely upon the 

extent of land served and the nature of the agreement made 
Cost per acre of the with him. It costs less for a ryot who has 10 acre.s of 
services of pa ein. wet land to have a paleru than for one who has only 0 

acres. It pays better for the latter ryot to engage a cattle boy rather than a perma¬ 
nent paleru. It again is cheaper to engage temporary palerus rather than permanent 
workers, whenever a ryot is obliged to have more than one paleru in the busy seasons. 
Hence the variations indicated in the tables given below. 

The estimates of the Investigators of the Settlement Party make no provision for 
the cost of keeping palerus. 

Section 34.— Social Customs affecting Agriculture. 

239. It is necessary for us at this stage to refer to the social customs of the main 

agricultural classes in these districts, as they have an irn- 
Women of the most im- p 0r t an t bearing on the costs of cultivation. The classes 
portaut agricu ura o asses owmn g p dn{ j s i n those districts belong mainly to the 

Kamma, Kapu, lelaga, Razu and Kshatriya castes, and a 
rargo number of Brahmans also own lands. 


240. The following table shows the total 
above castes in these three districts :— 

number of males and 

females of the 

Caste. 

Male. 

Female, 

Brahman 

88,993 

86,337 

Kapu 

242,412 

268,880 

Telaga 

108,511 

111,426 

Kshatriya 

45,105 

47,944 

Razu 

9,032 

9,673 

Kamma 

147,495 

125,499 

Total 

639,548 

640,759 

Compared with the total number of land-owners and cultivating 

ryots in these 


three districts (omitting field-labourers and farm-servants) the above castes form about 
84 per cent of the totals. Of these castes all excepting the Brahman observe the 
gosha system for their females, and in all cases including the Brahmans the women 
do not do any kind of field work. This is a serious factor in the cost of cultivation, 
because the cultivating ryots, instead of being able to depend upon their women for 
field-work, have to provide instead for paid labour. Among these classes we find in 
many families that there is only one male worker or sometimes two ; and in a few cases 
we may find three members of the family working. It will be well, therefore, to em¬ 
phasize this factor before we proceed to give details of costs of cultivation in these 
.districts as affecting the bulk of the cultivating population. 

Section 35.— Khata Accounts. 

241. During the course of our enquiries we made every effort to secure from the 
• rvots their account books for their cultivation accounts. 

Importance ot the khata Vv r e found, however, that it was very rarely indeed that 

' . ’ ryots maintained regular and complete accounts of their in- 

-comes and expenditure from year to year, for a series of years. In many oases we were 
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supplied with accounts of costs of cultivation, obviously written up for the oceasion r 
and we had invariably to reject these. We however found, six ryots who had maintain¬ 
ed regular account books from year to year, for a number of years. It was a work of 
great labour to analyse these accounts, and separate items referring to cultivation from 
those concerning the maintenance of the family, etc. Owing to want of time we had to 
select in each case the accounts for the last four or five years from 1928 upwards. We 
attach great value to these accounts, incomplete, as they are, inasmuch as they were 
maintained in the usual course and not put up for the occasion to be given to us. 
These khatas afford us the most reliable and accurate information regarding the 
methods and costs of cultivation. They afford indeed incontrovertible evidence of the 
accuracy of our schedules for costs of cultivation. It will be found that they give 
interesting confirmation of the details and figures that we have ourselves worked out- 
as the result of our enquiries in the villages that we took up for detailed investigation. 

242. The evidence of these khatas enables us to say that most of the ryots who 
have volunteered to us information regarding costs of cultivation tried their best with 
much success to give us accurate and reliable information and also that our investi¬ 
gators were able to gather reliable information regarding the costs of cultivation. 

Apart from other facts it will be seen that interesting information is afforded 
by these khatas concerning the following factors :— 

24S. Points emerging from khatas. —The accounts show 
that palerus are invariably maintained and generally on a 
scale much larger than we have allowed for in our schedules 
of costs of cultivation. 

The accounts show costs incurred for repairs, but 
generally they do not make any provision for depreciation. 
In some cases costs of the purchase of new implements, carts, 
etc., are entered. 

The accounts show that this is a common item of ex¬ 
penditure. 

The khata of Jujhavaram shows regular payments for 
these mamools. 

Several of the accounts show that the ryot has often 
been forced to purchase seeds and seedlings for various 
reasons. 

Most of the accounts show costs of extra manuring. In some cases where the 
6 Ma nnrir ryot possesses his own stock of pati mannu no entry is made • 

" but in arriving at costs the value of the ryot’s own pati 

mannu has to be included. 

8. Outturn. Khatas give information about outturns of lands. 

All these khatas indicate that the cost of cultivating an acre of land is not the 
„ A . same over a number of years and that it varies very greatly 

vary framjearto yelr™™ 111 sympathy with the varying conditions, such as, season, 

' labour supply. 

The following is a summary of the main points brought out by these accounts:—- 

244. Summary of points.— I. Khata of Mr. Veeresalingam of Edupugattu, 

(Kistna district). 

[Vide Appendix No. 16 (i).] 

(a) He maintains a large number of palerus. 

(h) He makes grain payments to his palerus which he lias not entered in his 
accounts. 

(c) He incurs large expenditure on manures. 

(d) He hires cattle for cultivation. 

(e) He incurs expenditure on squaring and levelling of his fields. 

(f) His actual expenses of cultivation per acre exclusive of depreciation charges 
on cattle and implements are Its. 69, 


3. Squaring and 
ling fields. 

4, Public Works 
Department mamools 


5. Purchase of seeds and 
seedlings. 
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245. II. Khata account of It. V. Ramayya of Jujhavaram ( Kistna district ). 

[Vide Appendix No. 16 (ii).] 

(a) This gentleman is an enterprising ryot as well as a skilled cattle-breeder 
and makes an appreciable incomo by the sale of cattle bred in his yard. He knows 
English and is anxious to make agriculture and cattle breeding pay. 

(b) He works on his fields and carries on joint cultivation with his brother-in-law, 
bis brother and his nephew. 

(c) He pays for special manures and has not included the cost of the large 
quantity of pati mannu he uses from his own stock. 

(d) He employs palerus in his fields. 

(e) He pays Public Works Department mamuls. 

(/) The cost of cultivation per acre, in his case, comes to Rs. 47-1-4, exclusive 
of the cost of pati mannu and depreciation of agricultural implements or Rs. 58-1-4, 
inclusive of these. 

( g ) The outturn varies from 13 to 17 bags per acre. 

( h ) He is an exceptional ryot and in the whole of Jujhavaram and Pasumarru, 
he is considered to be the most successful ryot. 


246. III. Khata account of Ramayya of Bhimadole. 

[Vide Appendix No. 16 (hi).] 

His account shows that— 

( a ) He employs a large number of palerus. 

(b) He makes"part of his payment for labour in bundles of paddy. 

(c) The cost of cultivation per acre for labour (temporary and permanent) 
alone, i.e., excluding manure, cattle maintenance, cattle depreciation, agricultural 
implements, etc., comes to Rs. 42-10-7. 

247. IV. Khata account of K. S. Ramayya of Kothapeta (.Kistna district). 

[Vide Appendix No. 16 (iv).] 

His account shows— 

(a) ' That the costs of labour alone employed per acre come to Rs. 24. 

( b ) That his outturn per acre is 9 bags. 


248. 

district). 


V. Khata account of K. Venkata Raju , Lankala Koderu (West Godavari 
[Vide Appendix No. 16 (v),] 


His account shows— 

(а) He employs a large number of palerus. 

(б) He maintains his own cattle and hires others if necessary. 

(c) He cultivates also a second crop on his lands. 

{d) He makes a net annual income of Rs. 147 from an area varying between 
11-2 acres and 14 acres calculated over a period of ten years. 


248-a. 

district). 


VI. Khata account of K. Somayya of Tadikalapudi (West Godavari 
[Vide Appendix No. 16 (vi).] 


His account shows— 


(a) He employs temporary palerus. 

(b) He purchases seeds. 

(c) He incurs rather low expenditure on manuring. 

(d) His charges for maintenance of cattle are very low, since being a merchant 
he uses the waste products from his grain-stores for his cattle. 

(e) There are besides great facilities for him for grazing his cattle on poram- 
boke and other lands. 

(/) Tor the four years 1925—1928, he makes a net income of Rs. 32 per 
annum on the cultivation of 10 acres of wet and 41 acres of dry land. 

[Vide Appendix No,. 16.] 
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Section 36.—Review of the Official Reports upon the economic 
CONDITIONS OF 24 VILLAGES. 

Cost of cultivation. 

249. There is a separate section upon the “ Economies of cultivation” in every 
one of these 24 reports. In it are found details regarding the agricultural implements 
needed, the cattle maintained and the labour hired by an ordinary cultivator. The 

. .. , . . . Official Investigators have made manv obvious omissions 

gnc ur imp emen s. and underestimates which are too glaring to be missed even 
by a general reader. For instance, under agricultural implements, no provision is made 
for knives, sickles, gunny bags, carts and the annual repairs to the various implements 
used in farming by the ryots. Every ryot has either to pay for the services of a cart 
or to purchase a cart, since a cart is needed both for squaring and levelling work, for 
carting manure to the fields and for carting grain and straw from the fields into the 
village. Moreover, all these implements not only depreciate and become completely 
useless in a certain number of years but also need occasional and often annual repairs 
in order to keep them in good working condition and these repairing charges alone 
amount to appreciable sums in the case of every ryot; but the Government Investiga¬ 
tors completely ignored this important factor (of maintenance charges). 

250. Coming to cattle, fairly accurate information was collected by them regard¬ 
ing the price and the life of draught animals used in these 24 villages ; but they have 
very often confused cart bullocks with plough bullocks; and so their estimates for the 
depreciation of cattle are inaccurate. Moreover, the price of animals provided for was 
in many cases underestimated, while the period for which they were said to work was 
often overestimated. 

251. Most ryots try to purchase a pair of bullocks that will be good enough both 
Depreciation of cattle f° r carting and ploughing. It is therefore only reasonable 


to assume for the purpose of calculating depreciation charges 


that the price of the animals maintained will be about the mean between the prices 
paid for these two kinds. Moreover, those ryots, who have more than ten acres but 
less than twenty acres, own a pair of bullocks and another pair of he-buffaloes in order 
to economise their expenditure upon cattle ; but those who have more than 20 acres 
go in for three pairs of animals—one pair of cart bullocks, another pair of plough 
bullocks and a third pair of he-buffaloes. Very often these facts were lost sight of by 
the Government Investigators and the result is, what can be expected, an under¬ 
estimate of the depreciation charges. 

252. But the most important omission is the maintenance charges of cattle. The 
Special Settlement Officer states that “ according to settlement rules ” the maintenance 
of bullocks is to be set off against the value of the straw. It is impossible to agree 

M . , n ., i with the above because whatever might have been the cost 

• maintenance oi came. q( the addltional feeding needed by cattle at the time when 

these rules were framed, there is no gain-saying the fact that at present the additional 
feeding needed by a pair of draught animals is very considerable. The Government 
Investigators simply satisfy themselves with making mention of a few or all the 
different kinds of additional feeding provided for draught and other cattle maintained 
without trying to estimate the cost of maintaining a pair. 

253. The next item is seed. It must be admitted that the. Government Investi- 

g eei gators have made in many cases, adequate provision for 

seed ; but in the case of a few villages their estimate is too 
low and needs to be raised to represent the actual conditions of things. 

254. Labour expenses come as the last item in these estimates. Here also, the 
work is very crude and unscientific. Several items of work are completely omitted, 
although it is admitted iu the section upon “ The Routine of cultivation ” given in all 
the reports that such processes of work are performed by the ryots. For ins tance, no 
provision is made for the wages paid for all the processes of work performed upon 
paddy fields up to the time of transplantation. 

255. Items of expenditure omitted by Official Investigators — 

1. Cleaning, repairing and ploughing the seed-bed.' 

2. Carting and spreading manure to seed-bed. 
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3, Watering the seed-bed. 

4 Squaring and levelling. 

5. Bodi repairs and removing silt from irrigation c hanne ls. 

6. Roughing or Dammu (in some cases, it was provided for) Clerk’s 

report contains this. 

7. Carting and spreading, manure on the fields. 

8. Uprooting and conveying the seedlings. (Provided in some reports.) 

* 9. Ulleda and topping. 

10. Watching and watering the crops. (Clerk’s report contains this.) 

11. Preparing the threshing floor. 

12. Mamuls to artizans, etc. (Clerk’s report accounts for a part of this.) 

13. Preparing haystack. 

* Ulleda stands for the retraneplantation of seedlings on a very small scale whenever seedlings are washed away 
from certain patches of a field. 

256. Even the most hardworking and thrifty ryot has to engage at least one 
coolie to assist him during some or all the days on which ho has to work in the fields. 
Moreover, the reports are completely silent about what happens to the grain and straw, 
left on the fields, after the crop is thrashed. The ryots in these districts are not in the 
habit of leaving the heaps of straw on the very fields on which the straw is raised. 
They, in fact, cart most of it to their stables and stock it there. In performing this 
work, hired coolies are needed to assist the ryots. The crop must be watched ; water 
let iu and let out at the right time and cattle kept off the fields and rats killed an d 
this work known as watching and watering is often done by the ryot himself or his 
paleru and if neither is available payment has to be made to some one who is engaged 
for this purpose. Although Mr. Clerk thought fit to provide for this item of expendi¬ 
ture, the official investigators have negleoted it completely. 

No wonder with all these omissions, the estimate of the Government Investigators, 
for the cost of hired labour is very low and for that reason, completely different from 
the actual conditions of tilings. 

257. Lastly no provision is made in any of the official reports for the payments 

made to a permanent or temporary or juvenile paleru. 

' In actual practice, every ryot who has 5 acres of wet land 

engages a paleru and incurs an expenditure of Rs. 8 per acre. The omission of such 
an important item of expenditure has naturally led to a serious underestimate of costs 
of cultivation. 

258. The Scheme Report does not contain any details of the cost of cultivation 
nor does it furnish a consolidated statement of the estimates made for 24 villages by 
official investigators. The consolidated tables (information abstracted from official 
reports) given in Appendix No. 17 clearly show that such details as were gathered 
bv the investigators are not of much use. 

A consolidated statement for the cost of cultivation per acre derived from various 
sources is given in Appendix No. 17. It will be seen from it that the official estimates 
made for various items are gross underestimates. From this statement, it will also 
be observed that our estimates for the cost of cultivation per acre for each of the 60 
villages selected, are quite reasonable and accurate and especially is it so, since the 
two important khata accounts from Jughuvaram and Edupugallu in Kistna district 
strengthen our estimates. 


Section 37.— Review of the History of the Fortunes of the Diglot 
Pattadars, as it is presented in the Official Reports. 

259. The Government investigators have collected information regarding the 

m . , . . fortunes of each and every one of the diglot pattadars of 

This mode of enquiry is 9i 

villa cfps sp! ppiprl for PPfmmmn anm-iimr TP «— 


^ the 24 villages selected for economic enquiry. If con- 
^ ducted on scientific lines and in a thorough maimer, this 

mode of enquiry can certainly enable one to get a correct idea of the history of econo¬ 
mic conditions of all classes of ryots. It is however in the manner of conducting 
this enquiry that these investigators have made themselves very much liable to 
criticism. They do not seem, to have got their information in very many cases from 
the ivots conoerned. They appear to have, on the other hand, depended to a great 
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extent upon the incorrect and casual information provided to them by the village' 
tarnams. This is a grave defect which detracts from the importance of their find¬ 
ings. They have for instance failed to understand the significance of such phrases,, 
as productive debt and unproductive debt, family expenditure and cultivation expen¬ 
ses ; so that when losses of holdings or sales of lands were due to family maintenance,, 
they have tried to draw the conclusion that such losses could not have been incurred 
if the ryots had been thrifty and careful and attended to their cultivation with assi¬ 
duity. They have taken very much trouble to minimise the importance of the losses 
due to borrowings for cultivation expenses by assuming that such losses could not 
have been of much importance and could not have entered into the fortunes of so many 
ryots. Thirdly their findings would have been very much more valuable, if only 
they had taken care to see that the various causes for the losses of lands and the 
relative importance of such losses had been carefully noted. As it is, it becomes 
impossible to assess the causes they advance for such losses at their true value. .For 
instance, they give such causes as “ family maintenance, marriages and ceremonies ” 
in one case, “ purchase of lands, exchange of lands, lands being distant and poor of 
soil and family maintenance ” in another ease, “ cultivation expenses, family main¬ 
tenance ” in yet other cases, for the losses incurred by ryots. By thus mixing up two 
or more causes to explain the loss of fortune in any one case, they have made their 
findings of doubtful value, 


260. Many of these investigators were at pains to increase the confusion inherent 

t . in their findings. They say that some sales of lands were 

Investigator s findings ^ ue the fact that the ryots in question had left the vil- 

eon using. lage *, but they do not say whether those ryots had gone 

elsewhere to purchase lands with sale money of their properties or whether they had 
lost everything they had in disposing off their properties. The investigators them¬ 
selves seem to have” been anxious to infer that such people cannot be included in the 
list of those who lost their properties on account of economic pressure. 

261. These investigators set aside some cases of sale of lands as due to “ family 

T purposes and family benefit ” but they do not indicate 

. n e in l n nigB. exactly what is meant by these phrases. ft cannot mean 

that the ryots in question bequeathed those lands to their relatives as there is separate 
provision for cases of gift, nor can it mean that they sold them to purchase lands else¬ 
where at cheaper rates or to exchange for better lands in the same or other village or to 
realize money by the sale of lands of poor soil in order to get greater income, as there 
is separate provision made for all such cases. 


262. The number of cases of family expenditure, purchase of lands elsewhere, 

exchange for better lands, marriages, extravagance, litiga- 

Minimising the true ^ losses in trade are multiplied to such an extent and 
signmcance oi the results ot • , , j • s i ,, , . 

their enquiry are m t r °dueed m so many cases oi losses that one cannot 

but feel that these investigators have taken pains to mini¬ 
mise the importance of the results of their own enquiry. These investigators seem to 
have been under the impression that debts incurred for marriages are entirely 
unproductive debts. They have not realized that up to a limit, the marriage expenses 
ought to be met out of the accumulated savings of a family and not out of its capital 
assets. Old debts also are a liability upon the annual income as well as the assets of 


ryots since such debts are at the present day the equivalent of the capital borrowed 
a few years previous to the time of the enquiry for meeting family and cultivation 
expenses. Therefore it is only reasonable to assume that a large portion of the 
capital borrowed for marriages and most of the old debts form an annual charge upon 
the economic resources of the ryots ; and that the losses of lands incurred by ryots in 
order to clear off such debts are to be put down as due to economic pressure. 


263. They have tried to conclude that most of the sales of lands and losses, 

complete or partial of properties were very few and un- 
Their conclusions were important; but a careful study of their reports reveals the 
not w an an e . pac;t that much of the most important cases of sales of lands 


and losses of property and the great majority of cases of loss were due to economic 
pressure. These investigators have tried but unsuccessfully to throw doubt upon the 
importance of economic pressure. 
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In the Appendix (No. 18) are presented extracts taken from the 
with our comments. These extracts make it abundantly clear how q 
these investigators to see the real significance of their own findings and h 
were the explanations given by them for the losses of lands, etc. 

264. Over these 24 villages having 2,288 pattas at the time of ^ 
ment, only 591 pattas or about 26 per cent have remained in the hands of the original 
pattadars or their heirs without any material change and 202 pattas, or about 
9 per cent have increased in size, while all the rest, i.e., at least 65 per cent of the 
pattas, have undergone partial or complete change of hands. Whatever might have 
been the causes for this, it eloquently proves that nearly two-thirds of the pattadars 
have become unable to retain their holdings in this period of 30 years. If we, how¬ 
ever, look into the causes, we find that about 42 per cent of the total number of pattas, 
or more than 63 per cent of the pattas that have undergone changes, were due to 
economic pressure. It is preposterous on the part of the official investigators to 
say that their surveys indicated progress in all these villages in the face of the 
incontrovertible evidence of decay provided in their own reports [vide Appendix 
No. 19]. 


Section- 38.—Problem of indebtedness of the Ryots. 


265. The Special Settlement Party made an attempt to get an idea of the rriagni- 
Review of the method of tude and the nature of the problem of indebtedness of the 

the Gfovernment enquiry ryots of these districts. The Special Settlement Officer has 
into the indebtedness of got the necessary information abstracted from the Sub- 
r y° ta - Registrar’s offices regarding mortgage-deeds registered in 

the two periods of 1900 to 1904 and 1920 to 1924-25:— 

Earlier period. Later period, 

Number of documents examined ... ... 3,638 3,035 

Amount borrowed .. Rs. 9,37,261 Rs. 16,24,250 

Number of agriculturists borrowing ... ... 1,424 1,714 

Information regarding the extent of land mortgaged and the total assets of the 
ryots who got their lands mortgaged was not gathered by the Settlement Party and 
therefore they can draw no conclusions as to whether more or less money is advanced 
against an acre of dry or wet land in the two periods under consideration. Moreover, 
unless it is known what proportion of the real assets of the borrowers is involved in 
debt, it is not possible for any one to say whether the real burden of the mortgage 
debt is heavier now than in the earlier period. 

The Special Settlement Officer seems to be surprised at the fact that few'er 
documents were registered m the later period than in the earlier period, because he 
has missed the fact that in this period mortgage debt has become thoroughly unpopu¬ 
lar among the debtor ryots. He has also failed to understand the real significance of 
the fact that “ whereas this increase (in'the money borrowed on mortgage) is 60 to 70 
per cent only, the price of land has during the same period risen by 200 to 400 per 
cent ” for, instead of inferring as is legitimate that the money-lenders may possibly 
have very much less faith in the artificial and too high prices paid for lands and that 
much the most important portion of the indebtedness of the ryots has come to be 
secured otherwise than by mortgage in this period of thirty years, he simply tries 
to suggest that the real burden of indebtedness upon ryots has gone down to a 
considerable degree. 

266. In addition to this enquiry, he got another made into the indebtedness of 
some of the ryots in these three districts. 


Government enquiry. 

Number of villages selected ... 79 

Number of ryots examined ... 1,930 

Total estimated value of property. Rs. 88,79,961 a 

Total debts . ... „ 16,63,470 

Percentage of debts to total pro- 23 per cent. 0, 
perty. 


Committee’s enquiry 

87 

6,826 
Rs. 3,68,05,384 
„ 74,07,100 

20’ 12 per cent. 


« While the assets of ryots represented hv their lands, houses and other forms of property were taken into account 
for our enquiry, only landed property was considered in the Government enquiry. Hence the percentage of debts to 
total property is shown as slightly higher in the Government enquiry. 


1—18 


[* Vide Appendix No. 20.] 
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It must first of all "be remarked that no rational system was adopted By the 
Settlement Party in selecting: the villages for this enquiry. Por the whole; of the 
Kistna district, eight villages in Bandar taluk were selected, for East Godavarii eleven 
villages in Ramachandrapur taluk, and for West Godavari 11 villages in. Narsapur 
taluk, 15 villages in Bhimavaram taluk and 11 villages in Tanuku and Tadepalli- 
gudem taluks. In fact, this enquiry was thought of at the eleventh hour and so no 
attempt was made to sec that there was a fair distribution of villages even within a 
taluk, not to speak of a district. In conducting this enquiry, care was not taken to 
see that, at least for a few villages, complete information was obtained for all the 
resident ryots. Indeed, many of the Special Revenue Inspectors who were asked to do 
this work satisfied themselves with consulting the village karnams for gathering this 
information, without trying to obtain the information from the ryots themselves* No 
wonder the Special Settlement Officer liimself writes on page 52 of his report that “ no 
great accuracy can be expected from these figures which depend on unverified and 
probably casual estimates made by the individuals concerned.” 

267. Wo undertook a fairly comprehensive inquiry into agricultural indebtedness-’ 
in the three districts and for this purpose we selected 10 villages in addition to the 
78 villages * taken up by the Special Settlement Party, 

[* Vide Appendix No. 24.] 


The following is a list of villages taken up:— 


Kistna District. 

Divi taluk— 

1. Puligadda, 

2. Kodur. 

3. Chavalipadu. 

Nandigama taluk— 

4. Konakanohi. 

5. Lingala. 

Bezwada taluk— 

6. Idupugallu. 

7. Patamata. 

8. Elaprole. 

9. Poranki. 

Bandar taluk— 

10. Chinapandraka. 

11. Nandigama. 

12. Senvartallapalli. 

13. Buddalapalem. 

14. AmudalapaJii. 

15. Pedapothepalli. 

16. Arisipalli. 

17. Chilapantivaripalem. 

18. Tallapalem. 

19. Chittipalem. 

20. Bairagipalem. 

21. Piliarisettivaripalem, 

22. Chinapothepalii. 

23. Pothireddipalem, 

Grudivada taluk— 

24. Kautaram. 

25. Pallivada. 

26. Komaravole, 

West Godavari District. 

Narsapur taluk— 

1. Pedamallam. 

2. Lakshmaneswaram. 

3. Kaja. 

4. Achanta. 

5. Hapakurru. 


West Godavari District —uont. 
Narsapur taluk— cont. 

6. Gummuluru. 

7. Kummarapurugupalem. 

8. Penumadam. 

Ellore taluk— 

9. Dendulur. 

10. Kovvali. 

11. Surappagudem. 

Tadepalligudem taluk— 

12. Raoherla. 

13. Navabpalem. 

14. Badampudi. 

15. Kristnayapalem. 

16. Nailacherla. 

17. Bommidi. 

18. West Vipparru. 

19. Chebrole. 

Chintaiapudi division— 

20. Tadikalapudi. 

Tanuku taluk— 

21. Neggipudi. 

22. Malleswaram. 

23. DevarapaJIi, 

Bhimavaram taluk— 

24. Korukollu. 

25. Pedapulleru. 

26. Chilukuru-. 

27. Vendra. 

28. Garagaparru. 

29. Gollalakoderu. 

30. Tnndurru. 

31. Yendagandi. 

32. Chinaamiram. 

33. Pedaamiram. 

34. Kumudavalli. 

35. Mahadevapatnam. 

36. Palapoderu, 

37. Kopella. 

38. Chinapulleru, 

39. Andaluru, 
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East Godavari District 1 , 
Rajahmundry taluk— 

1. Bolleddupalem. 

2. Jambupatnam. 

3. Vomagiri. 

4. Yerrampalem. 

Amalapuram taluk— 

5. Vemavaram 

6. Irusumanda. 

7. MadupaJli, 

Razole taluk— 

8. Palagummi. 

9. Pasarlapudi. 

10. Mulikipalli. 


East Godavari District- —cent, 

Ramachandrapur taluk— 

11. Artamuru. 

12. Bamavaram. 

13. Konkuduru. 

14. Tapeswaram. 

15. Someswaram. 

16. Velagatodu. 

17. Polamuru. 

18. Koppavaram. 

19. Ippanapadu. 

20. Vadlamuru. 

21. Lolla. 

22. Tossipudi. 

23. Dwarapudi. 


268. Our enquiry was from the very beginning conducted as carefully and 

systematically as was possible under the circumstances. 
How our enquiry was Q ur Indebtedness Investigators, who were specially trained 
ma e ' and deputed to do this work alone, have worked in close 

co-operation with the villagers and obtained the information regarding every ryot from 
himself or his relative. We have ourselves gone into this question in all the villages 
visited and have assured ourselves that the results were quite trustworthy. 

269. It will be seen from the table below that the very poor ryots whose 

. assets are worth not more than Its. 100 each are most 
Resu ts o our enquny. heavily indebted, in proportion to their property. The pro¬ 
portion of the property that must be set aside for the clearance of the debts contracted 
by the ryots decreases as the total value of the assets of different classes of ryots 
increases. 


—-— ' ■' - -. ...- , ..—. 

j r rW 

Those whose property is worth 

Percentage of their property* involved in debts 

Kistna. 

West Godavari. 

East Godavari. 

Below Rs. 600 .. 

6577 

09-31 

91 61 

From Rs. 500 to Rs 1,000 

38 22 

43 14 

2615 

21 99 

41-39 

27 30 

22 58 

Prom Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 6,000 . 

From Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 10,000 

25 97 

| -=n“19 49 

From Rs 10,000 to Rs! 20,000 

16 82 

18-28 

18-78 

From Rs. 20,000 and more ,. .. .. 

12 16 

11-63 

2078 

All the ryots of the district .. ., 

17-07 

19-48 

23 82 


These figures make it clear that the smaller ryots are more heavily involved in 
debt than the richer ryots, since their debts absorb a much greater portion of their 
assets than those of the latter. The ryots of Kistna district are less heavily involved 
in debt than those of the other two districts and the burden of debts bears less heavily 
upon the West G-odavari ryots than upon the East Godavari ryots. The following 
comparison between the average indebtedness of the cultivators of these districts 
(either actual landholders or tenants) and those of other parts of India reveals the 
following points. 

[* Vide Appendix No. 20.] 


270. Comparative figures for the indebtedness of agriculturists *— 

Average debt 

Particulars about tbe indebted person; per indebted 

family. 

RS. 

463 
562 
121 
273 

1,070 
1,236 
925 


1. Indebted proprietor of Darling’s enquiry (1924) 

2. Mr. Thor burn’s enquiry (1896) 

3. Mr. Jack for Faridpur district (1907) 

4. Mysore (1919) 

5. The present enquiry in Kistna (per family)— 

(«) 1929-30 (1,334 debtors) 

(6) West Godavari villages (2,886 ryots) 

(c) East Godavari villages (2,606 ryots) 
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The above figures strongly suggest that the indebted ryots of Kistna district are 
nearly twice as heavily indebted as those in Mr. Thorburn’s enquiry winch revealed 
the heaviest indebtedness so far as previous enquiries were concerned. The East 
Godavari ryot is as heavily indebted as the ryot of Darling’s enquiry and the West 
Godavari ryot is the most heavily involved, among all these ryots. In fact if we 
examine the figures given by Mr. Darling on page IB of his book, we find that except¬ 
ing the average larger proprietor of Hoshiapur district the average ryot of Kistna 
district comes out as the most heavily indebted ryot. It is really significant of the 
condition of the ryots of these districts that the average debt of indebted ryots should 
be greater than that of even the larger proprietors of the Punjab (the proprietors of 
Hoshiapur being an exception). 


The poorest ryots are 
heavily indebted. 


271. If we examine the statistics given in the consoli¬ 
dated table, we find that 68’06 per cent of the ryots enquired 
into have each property worth only Rs. 5,000 and less. 



Average extent of land 



Valne of property. 

1 owned by each. 

Total. 

Number of 


Dry. 1 

Wet. 

extent. 

such ryots. 


Kistna District.*' 


Those having less than Hs. 600 

Es. 600 to 1,000 

Es. 1,000 to 5,000 

Es. 6,000 to 10,000 

Es. 10,000 to 20,000 

Es. 20,000 and more 

District average 


Those having property worth Es. 500 

Rs, 600 to Es. 1,000 . 

Es. 1,000 to Es. 6,01)0. 

Ks. 5,000 to Es. 10,000 
Es. 10,000 to Es. 20,000 
More than 20,000 
District average 





ACS. 

ACS. 




1-50 

0 20 




2 90 

0-65 




3 00 

2 60 




5 42 

608 




6 05 

.11 39 




7 34 

27 16 




376 

514 


West Godavari District* 




1 00 

0'25 



116 

0 82 



2 84 

2 26 



313 

6 96 



4 59 

li 44 



6 36 

S3 55 



2 98 

6 64 


East Godavari District * 


ACS. 

170 
8 58 
5'60 
11 60 
17-44 
34 49 
8 80 


1-25 
1-98 
610 
9 09 
1603 
39 90 
8 02 


237 

137 
641 
193 

138 
95 

1,334 


275 

281 

1,307 

492 

319 

182 

2,886 


Those having property worth Es. 600 

0 28 

012 

0 40 

298 

Es. 600 to Es. 1,000 

6 29 

0 48 

0 77 

34:1 

Es. 1,000 to Es. 6,000 . 

0 52 

1 65 

2 07 

1 397 

Es. 6,000 to Es 10,000 . 

0 92 

4 63 

5 55 

337 

Es. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 . 

1 30 

8 95 

10-25 

170 

Rs. 20,000 and more 

7 73 

26 08 

33-81 

03 

District average 

074 

272 

3 40 

2,606 


[* Vide Appendix No. 20. J 


272. The first three classes of ryots of these three districts own only 5 acres and 
less each and yet they have to clear off a debt of Rs. 250 to Rs, 330 per head. 

27B. These tables also indicate that the land owned by the ryots of different 
classes increases in extent as the total assets of the ryots increase and also that most 
of their assets aro in the form of lands only. 


— 

* Debt per head. 

Kistna. 

West Godavari. 

East Godavari. 

Those having property worth less than Rs. 500 

Rs 500 and more but less than Rs. 1,000 .. 

Rs. 5,000 and more bat less than Rs. 10,000 

Es. 10,000 and more but less than Es. 20,000 

More than Rs. 20,000 . 

District average 

13717 

267 08 
1,372-63 
2,329-75 
4,709-25 
1,070-21 

167 61 

303 83 
1,50777 
2,455 36 
6,381-92 
1,236-23 

261-23 

297 25 
1,469-60 

2,461 84 
7,231-62 
925-47 


[* Vide Appendix No. 20.] 


The above details show that not only the aggregate debt per head increases as the 
value of total assets of ryots increases but also the burden of the debt upon each of 
the ryots in these different classes varies from district to district. The average Kistna . 
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ryot seems to be very much less involved in relation to his assets than that of East 
Godavari, while the ryot of West Godavari whose assets are less than Es. 10,000 is- 
more heavily involved than the corresponding ryot of East Godavari. 

Those who are free from debts *— 


Taluk. 

N umber 
of 

Tillages. 

Total 

number of 
ryotB enquired 
into 

Number of 
ryots free 
from debt. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
column 
(3) to (4). 

Drri 

H 

208 

11 

63 

Nandigama 


82 

Nil. 


Beawada 

Mi 

249 

9 

3 6 

Bandar 


660 

12 

11 

Gudivadit . . 

3 

233 

22 

94 

Narsapur . . 

9 

776 

26 

3 2 

Tadipalligudem . . 

8 

681 

62 

91 

Chintulapudi . . .. .. .. . 

1 

30 

Nil. 


Tanuku 

2 

62 

3 

4 8 

Kovvar 

1 

105 

Nil 


Bhiinavaram .. .. .... 

16 

1,227 

45 

3-7 

Rajahmnndry .. . . .. .. . . . 

t 

185 

20 

11 

Ainalapur .. 

3 

lit 

2 

1-8 

Kazole 

3 

134 

4 

3 0 

Ramaohandrapur .. 

13 

2,173 

297 

13 6 


86 

6,819 

612 

7 6 


274. The above table indicates that there are fewer people in the uplands who are 

, . . free from debt than in the deltaic villages and that on the 

debts°ar(-Tew aie r ° m whole there are only a few people forming a negligible 

percentage, who are free from debts in all these villages. 
On the whole there are only 512 people out of a total number of 6,819 or 7 6 per cent ; 
but the Special Settlement Party’s enquiry indicated that 37 per cent of the deltaic 
ryots and 40 per cent of the upland ryots were free from debt. 

275. As is stated in our section upon credit, it must not be forgotten that 
co-operative credit is availed of by only some ryots of those 
few villages in which there are co-operative credit societies. 
Of the members of such societies, there are usually many who 

■ are quite rich. Indeed, it is not unusual for a co-operative 
credit society to be managed entirely by rich people. If, therefore, a proper and 
accurate idea of the percentage of assets of the members of such societies which were 
involved m debt, is to bo got, we must first of all know all about the different classes 
of ryots who are members of such societies. Otherwise, the average “ the percentage 
of debts to the value of the landed property held by the debtors ” is liable to give us 
a very untrue and unreliable idea about the real burden of debts. The analysis of the 
burden of indebtedness upon different classes of ryots given earlier in this section, is 
enough to show how incorrect is the Special Settlement Officer’s attempt to show that 
such percentage of debts to the value of landed property held by debtors is only seven. 
There is therefore no point in his remark that it is “ a difficult fact for the pessimists 
on rural indebtedness to explain away.” 


Co-operative credit 
plays an important 
part. 


is not enough for main¬ 
tenance. 


276. Causes for Debts, t—As for the purposes for which money is borrowed the 
. Special Settlement Officer argues with some plausibility that “ it 

The income f i om an W ould be fallacious to argue from the borrowings for cultivation 

expenses that agriculture was unprofitable ” ; but he does not 
pause to say anything about the ten and nine per cent of the 
debt due to family expenses in the delta and uplands respectively, one per cent in each of 
these tracts for the payment of kist, three per cent in each for miscellaneous purposes and 
eight and six per cent for house building. Surely people need not borrow for maintaining 
their families, and for constructing houses to live in, and for the payment of kist and 
miscellaneous purposes, if agriculture was profitable and if they were able to get big 
enough net incomes. If in fact anything is indicated it is that the income from land 
is not enough to enable ryots to maintain themselves It is not unreasonable to claim 


1—19 


* Vide Appendix No, 21, 
f Vide Appendix No, 22. 
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that ryots whose cultivation is not unprofitable must usually be able to look forward 
to saving enough to enable them to celebrate the necessary marriages and funerals, 
whenever such ceremonies come to be celebrated, with the minimum of pomp, 
festivity and expenditure. Such expenditure, necessarily forms a part of the ryots’ 
family budget, 

277. There is then 

Significance of old debts. 

contracted by a ryot or someone else prior to the registration or the writing of a docu¬ 
ment and therefore two or more old debts may differ from each other very widely in 
their meaning. It would be untenable, for this reason, for any one to claim that old 
debts should not be considered to have been incurred by ryots who were not able to make 
both ends meet with their agricultural incomes. We would consider it quite reasonable 
to claim that at least 75 per cent of the old debts were incurred for family and 
cultivation expenses and should therefore be considered as a legitimate burden upon 
land. 


3 big item of debts contracted for the payment of old debts. 
It is necessary to get a clear idea about what is meant by 
this -phrase, old debts. It means all those debts which are 


If, from this point of view, we look at the following classification of the debts 
incurred by the ryots whose affairs were enquired into by the Settlement Party, we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that at least 45 per cent of the total debts of the 
deltaic ryots (cultivation 10, old debts 8, marriage 7, family 10, house building 8, 
miscellaneous 3 and kist 1) and at least 55 per cent of the debts of the upland ryots 
(cultivation 10, old debts 2 4, marriage 7, family 9, house 6, kist 1 and miscellaneous 
3) were incurred because of their inability to save enough to provide for all these 
necessary and legitimate expenses. 

278. Rates of Interest *—The usual rate in the deltaic parts ranges from 12 to 
18 per cent, while in many eases 18 to 36 per cent is also extracted. “ Kamulu ” 
and “ Jatti ” t are two more methods of borrowing capital, open to the ryots. Many 
ryots resort to them and are therefore obliged to pay 50 to 150 per cent per annum. 
In fact, the rate of interest has a tendency to rise to an almost incredible extent in 
the ease of very poor ryots, a nd the ryots of those villages which are subject to the 
trouble of submersion of crops and also the so-called! rich but improvident ryots who 
are suspected of improvident habits. Industrious and careful ryots who are known to 
be thrifty are able to obtain credit though in insufficient quantities at 12 to 18 per 
cent. [Wide Appendix No. 21.] 

Three tables are provided as appendix to this Section to show the sums borrowed 
at different rates of interest— 


Percentage of total debt. 


Particulars about rates of interest. 

Kistna. 

West Godavari. 

East Godavari. 

• 

Less than As. 12J 

0 8 

0 01 

0'6 

More than As, 12£ hut less than Es. 1-0-6 

54 8 

76 C 

90 1 

More than Es. 1 - 0-6 hut less than Es. 1-1-0 

36 2 

17 3 

60 

More than Es, 1—1 0 hut less than Es. 1-9-0 

7-7 

6 0 

29 

More than Rs. 1-9-0 .. 

0*9 

0-01 

0 2 


279. We learn from the above table that the rates of interest are higher in 
Kistna than in the Glodavaris and that, in spite of the operations of the eo-operative 
credit societies for the last 15 years, there are still many ryots who are obliged to 
borrow money at more than 15 per cent interest per annum. It is noteworthy that as 
much as 34 per cent of the total amount of debt of the ryots enquired into in Kistna 
district is paying more than 15 per cent interest. Even in the other two districts 
this percentage is nearly as high as in Kistna. This great disparity in the rates of 
interest prevalent in these two districts is partly explained by the fact that while 
a few poor villages in Bandar taluk were included in our enquiry only rich and big 


t Namulu is a method of obtaining credit in terms of grain with the understanding that the sum and interest will 
be paid three or six months afterwards, Only in kind. Jatti is another method of securing oredit on the security of 
the standing crop. It is similar to the forwardcontracts. 
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villages were selected in the other two districts. If some of the worst villages in the 
Godavaris had also been selected, it would have been possible to show that there is 
not on the whole any great difference in the incidence of rates of interest upon the 
ryots of these three districts. But, however, even these facts are enough to prove 
that the Special Settlement Officer’s statement regarding the rates of interest (i.e., 
that it does not ordinarily exceed 12 per cent) is not supported by actual facts. The 
real importance of the burden of these high rates of interest can be guessed, if it is 
realized that they fall only upon those who are least able to bear it. Those poor ryots 
whose property is worth little and whose assets are not very much and who are very 
badly in need of money, are often obliged to pay very high and even abnormal rates of 
interest for whatever accommodation they are able to get from the money-lenders. 

figures are examined, instead of these district averages, 
a more correct idea of the incidence of these high rates of 
interest upon the ryots can be gathered. Tor instance, 
in Tallapalam of Bandar taluk, out of a total sum of 
Rs. 6,365 borrowed by 22 ryots as much as Rs. 5,735 was 
obtained at Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 per cent per month. Sixteen ryots of Bairagi- 
palam of the same taluk have borrowed Rs. 4,345 at Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 per 
cent per mensem out of a total sum of Rs. 11,385. The 171 ryots of Chinapandraka 
are paying the same rate of interest upon Rs. 31,638 out of their total debt of 
Rs. 1,29,975. Even in K'oduru of Divi taluk which is likely to be looked upon as 
a prosperous village, 138 ryots pay this rate of interest on Rs. 28,180 out of a total 
debt of Rs. 1,02,050. There are many similar cases in West Godavari and East 
Godavari districts also. Therefore it is much more important in this case than in any 
other problem connected with the indebtedness of ryots, that each village should be 
taken by itself in order to arrive at a proper idea of the burden of the rates of interest. 

The rates of interest vary according to the kind of money-lender also. If he is 
a ryot, the rate is never more than 18 per cent but if he is a merchant, who is inter¬ 
ested in “Namulu” and “ Jatti,” it is often not less than 50 per cent. Tf he is, 
however, a Marwari, the rate amounts up to at least 36 per cent compound interest. 

In the case of the upLand ryots, the rate is always above 12 per cent and is often 
50 to 100 per cent compound interest. Many of them are obliged to get advances of 
credit only on “ Namulu ” or “ Jatti ” or both systems. 

281. As for the period for which credit is advanced, the Vaisyas give fairly long¬ 

term credit, the time being never less than an year, except 
The term of the loan varies w ] ien “ Namulu ” and “ Jatti ” are offered for which a term 
from part to part an rom ^ on j v three or Rlx months is allowed. The rich ryots who 

deal m money-lending are found to oner credit for a 
period of at least three years on simple interest, although a few of them try to collect the 
money more often and derive thus an additional advantage. The itinerating cloth 
merchants and money-lenders, the ryots and Vaisyas who deal in “ Jatti ” or 
“ Namulu ” offer credit for only 3 to 9 months. The Imperial Bank of India offers 
short term credit, not exceeding an year. The co-operative credit societies offer only 
twelve months’ credit except in a few cases, in which credit is offered for a longer 
period on the security of lands, mortgaged or not. 

282. Nature of the Security .—In these districts mortgaging the property except 
in the case of co-operative credit is not at all popular, although in a few very 
poor villages in Bandar, Ellore, Nandigama, Rajahmundry and Peddapur taluks, 
most of the ryots are obliged to mortgage their lands. As for “ Namulu ” and 
“ Jatti,” the very idea underlying these methods of advancing credit is that the crops 
are taken as the necessary security. Thus the poorer ryots of Bandar, Kaikalur, 
Nandigama, Ellore, Peddapur, Rajahmundry, Tadepalligudam and Tanuku taluks are 
obliged to offer their crops as their only security for the credit they obtain from the 
merchants. However, most of the deltaic ryots are not obliged to mortgage their lands 
or to offer their crops as the only security since the values of their lands are high. 

283. It will be evident from Appendix No. 22 that most of the ryots having 
property worth Rs. 5,000 and less each, had to devote nearly 75 per cent of their 
borrowed capital for family and agricultural expenses and for clearing old debts. 


280. If the village 

. A study of village figures 
is more instructive than the 
district averages. 



7 6 


Distribution of debts. 



Settlement Party’s 
enquiry. 

Committee enquiry. * 


Delta. 

Upland 

Kistna. 

West 

Godavari. 

East 

Godavari, 

Purchase of new lands 

28 

18 

26 

17 

20 

Cultivation, expenses 

2 * 

29 

26 

38 • 

37 

liquidation of old debts .. 

8 

2i 

4 

33 

19 

Family expenses .. .. .. . 

10 

9 

37 

6 

14 

Marriage expenses . . 

14 

7 

•» 


• * 

Litigation .. 

Trade 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

8 

Miscellaneous 

12 

10 ■ 

1 

i 

i 

Total .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Vide Appendix No. 22. 


284. It is significant that these two enquiries almost agree in their findings as 

far as purchase of new lands is concerned. It is safe to 
Purposes for -which debts coue } ut [ e that at least 25 per cent of the total indebtedness 
aie ma e ' of the ryots of these three districts is due to their inability 

to finance their cultivation with their own capital. 

Although it is true, as the Special Settlement Officer puts it that many ryots 
borrow money for purchasing lands, it must be admitted by everyone who looks at 
the above results that a large number of ryots purchase lands with only borrowed 
capital and that accounts for one-fourth of the total indebtedness in the districts, the 
amounts bearing interest ranging from Be. 1 to Bs. 1-4-0 per cent per month. 
Ryots who have paid high prices for purchasing land are being ruined, since with the 
present prices of land and the present costs of cultivation the returns do not even 
cover interest charges. The borrowing made for the maintenance of family is very 
considerable. The debts due to losses incurred in business amount to a considerable 
sum in Kistna and East Godavari. This incidentally indicates that many of the 
ventures of agriculturists in business have not been successful. [Vide Appendix 
No. 22.] 

285 Group 1 ( those, whose property is worth Rs. 500 and less). —These people own 
very little land. Most of them rent others’ lands and many also work as coolies. 
Very few of them try to purchase lands with borrowed capital, although there is the 
strongest inducement for them to increase the size of their too small holdings. Hence 
the low percentage of their debts devoted for this purpose except in East Godavari. 
It is not surprising that agricultural and family expenses account for the major part 
of the total indebted nessof these ryots. In spite of the fact that, most of them do try 
to increase their earnings by every possible means, they are obliged to borrow" from 
time to time fairly large sums in order to balance their family budgets. The fact that 
the old debts are so unimportant m their case shows that the money-lenders do not 
like to allow these people to fall into arrears in paying up these debts. 

286. Group 2 (those whose property is worth Rs. 1,000 and less). —Agricultural 
and family expenses account for nearly 70 per cent of the debts contracted by these 
people. Their holdings are too small and they are unable to balance their family 
budgets with their agricultural incomes. They can finance their agriculture only with 
borrowed capital. Although most of them are anxious to purchase lands, thev are 
unable to obtain much credit for the purchase of lands, and so only the small percent¬ 
age of their debts for this purpose indicates that creditors do not have much faith in 
the ultimate solvency of these people. 

287. Groups 3 and 4 ( those having a property worth Rs. 10,000 and less). —It is 
these people who form the bulk of tire ryots of these districts. They are all small¬ 
holders but they try to maintain themselves on their own holdings, without having to 
seek coolie labour and such other subsidiary work. Many of them own draught 
cattle and carts. Most of them often go in for buying an additional acre or two of 
land and hence the high percentage of debts for this purpose. The high percentage 
of debts for agricultural and family expenses is explained by the fact that these people- 
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are obliged to purchase agricultural stock and also to borrow for family maintenance* 
in anticipation of the coming crop production. Old debts assume a new importance 
in the case of these ryots as their creditors are prepared to advance fresh credit in 
addition to old debts on the security of the lauds owned. 

288. Groups 5 and 6 (those with a property worth more than Us. 10,000).-—It is 
noteworthy that these ryots should have to devote only a very small portion of their 
debts to family expenses It is also interesting to note that they devote quite a large 
portion of the "debts for the purchase of lands, i.e., capital expenditure. It is however 
sig nifi cant of the inherent weakness of their economic conditions that a large portion of 
their debts should be needed for agricultural expenses and old debts. 

Attention is also invited to the figures given in the statement below which is based 
on information supplied to us by the ryots themselves in reply to our questionnaire. 

289. Indebtedness details extracted from the replies to the ryots’ questionnaire. 

* Consolidated statement for the three districts. [ * Vide Appendix No. 23. J 




Debt per acre. 



District. 

Number 

of 

ryots. 

Extent of 
land 
owned. 

Total 

debts. 

Debt per no re. 

Kistna 

West Godavari 

East Godavari 

77 

305 

181 

ACS. 

1.624T9 

5,182-65 

2,662-91 

RS. 

2,18,320 

6,67,881 

2,28,290 

RS. A. P, 

134 6 11 

128 13 9 
85 11 8 

Total 

563 

9,469-75 

11,14,491 

117 11 0 


It will be seen from the above table that the debt per acre of tlie 563 ryots who 
sent their replies to our questionnaire comes on the average to Rs. 117-11-0. If an 
average interest rate of 12 per cent is assumed, the interest charge upon an acre comes 
to Rs. 3 4—2—0 per annum. Even if no provision is made in the farm budget for the 
repayment of the debt of any ryot within a particular period, provision must be made 
for the payment of at least the interest charges upon his debt. Therefore, it is only 
reasonable to claim that this sum of Rs. 14 2 -0 should be added to the other costs in 
the farm budgets of these ryots. On the basis of these figures the average annual 
interest charge, due to rural indebtedness upon the farm budget per acre comes to 
at least Rs. 1.0. 

Section 39.— Co-operative Credit Societies. 

290. It is a matter for congratulation that co-operative credit societies are 

. steadily increasing although they have not expanded to 

Review of the working sue p an ex t en t, as to meet, the requirements of the agricul- 

aocietSirthMe districts! tural population. Since the year 1923-24 for which figures 

are given by the Settlement Officer the number of societies 


has expanded as follows :— 

Year. 


Total number 
in the 
Presidency. 

Number of societies. 

f— ** A - 

Kistna, Godavari, 

1926-27 . 


11,436 

415 888 

1927-28 . 

Working capital. 

RS. 

12,471 

450 953 

Reserve fund. 

RS. 

Kistna 

24,27,731 

Kistna 

1,21,166 

Godavari 

70,25,276 

Godavari 

2,83,461 


The figures given above for the Godavari district include Godavari East, Goda¬ 
vari West and Godavari Agency, whereas it is obvious that the figures quoted by the. 
Settlement Officer in the case of the Godavari district refer only to the East Godavari 
district. The table below gives details of the loans issued during the years 1926-27 
and 1927-28 by agricultural and non-agricultural societies, other than central 
banks, for various purposes. 

291. Taking the figures for 1927-28 it is obvious that excepting 8 92 per cent 
borrowed for trade and industries and 1 73 per cent borrowed for non-productive 
purposes 89*135 per cent of the total loans have been issued for agricultural purposes. 
T he figure of 39 07 per cent for paying off debts is remarkable and we have referred to 
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such old debts already. It may also be noted that 17'68 per cent is borrowed for culti¬ 
vation expenses and 5'79 per cent for payment of kists. As remarked by the Special 
Settlement Officer these societies do not provide generally for more than comparatively 
small short-term loans and to meet the real needs of the ryot it is necessary to hare a 
number of land mortgage banks. One of the unsatisfactory features that is made 
apparent by an examination of the working of these societies is the fact that generally 
there are large overdues; and even in cases where the loan amounts-are ostensibly 
repaid, they are renewed again from year to year for several years. In concluding 
this part of the subject we will make the following recommendations :— 

(1) That amounts set apart for takkavi loans in areas where a co-operative 
societv is operating should be banked with these societies at cheap rates of interest, 

(2) that trust funds should be similarly banked, and 

(3) that as many Land mortgage banks as may be found suitable may be start¬ 
ed with a view to affording long-term credits. [Vid"e Appendix No. 25.] 

Section 40.—Cultivation Schedules. 

292. A very large part of our time was devoted to making a careful inquiry of 
the various processes connected with agriculture both in the deltas and in the uplands 
and making as correct an estimate as circumstances permitted of the actual costs of 
cultivation per acre. For our investigations in this matter we selected altogether 60 
villages at the rate of 20 in each district. The preliminary work of investigation 
was carried out by tbe investigators we employed—most of them men who were 
trained and men who had experience in this line and all of them University Graduates in 
Economics. The details collected by our investigators were personally verified by us 
and our Secretary during our visits to these villages, when we examined numerous ryots 
in every village. We rejected in every village the evidence of ryots whom we found 
either exaggerating expenditure or through ignorance under-estimating them, and it is 
only after the most careful enquiry possible, that we arrive at the figures which are 
now to be found in the investigation reports of these villages which are submitted as 
Appendix No. 17. Circumstances vary so much from village to village and almost 
from ryot to ryot, that we feel that no one set of conditions will apply universally, 
and that therefore, the costs of cultivation must vary according to the many varying 
circumstances connected with peculiarities of irrigation, of the idiosyncrasies of ryots, 
and the kinds of soils?, etc. We feel, however, that the estimates that we submit are 
as near the mark as it is possible for any human agency to make. One fact that 
came out plainly at a very early stage of our investigations was the fact that the 
assumption usually made by Settlement Officers, that the cost of cultivation diminishes 
with the class of land and the assessment, was in fact, incorrect. In many cases, we 
found that the ryots who owned inferior lands were trying to make as much as possible 
by devoting to their cultivation the largest amount of care and trouble possible, by 
proper manuring, proper ploughing, timely transplantation, etc., and where yields were 
low it was often due to circumstances beyond the control of the ryot and not due to 
avoidable carelessness on his part. We, however, recognize the fact that the style of 
cultivation and the labour employed, etc., do vary and for the purpose of making as 
near an estimate to actuals as was possible we have divided the manner of cultivation, 
etc., into three classes— 

Class I—representing the maximum of costs as’incurred by ryots who take the 
greatest care and trouble in their cultivation ; and we estimate that this class repre¬ 
sents about 25 per cent of the total cultivators. 

Class II—what we call medium represents a slightly lower style of cultivation, 
which we estimate is adopted by about 30 per cent of cultivators, and 

Class III—what we call the minimum which represents a lower style still of 
cultivation which we estimate is adopted, we estimate, by about 45 per cent of the 
cultivators. 

In each of these classes again, we recognize three sub-classes, the first sub-class 
representing cases where the owner himself does not do any actual work in field, the 
second sub-class representing cases where the owner himself works in the fields and the 
third sub-class representing*the cases where the owner and one dependent work in the 
fields. 
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293. Each set of schedules, therefore, represents nine classes. It will be seen, 

therefore, from, the cultivation schedules attached, that wo have made estimates for 
three different sets of nine cases, each in addition to a separate set indicating the costs 
of cultivation in 1900. In the first set,® we have calculated the value of the produce 
at the commutation rate for paddy, worked out by the Special Settlement Officer in his 
Scheme Report. The outturns that we have assumed for each class of land (bearing 
assessments from Rs. 10 to Rs. 4-8-0) are the standard outturns given by Mr. Clerk, 
in the Resettlement Report of 1899. [ * Vide Appendix No. 30.] 

In the second set,* we have worked out net values of these, similarly by assu¬ 
ming the price of a bag of paddy at Rs. 6-8-0, which is the current price. [ * Tide 
Appendix No. 31.] 

In the third set,* we have similarly tried to work out the effects of a rise in price 
and for this purpose we have assumed the price of paddy at Rs. 10, per bag,—the 
price that was reached for sometime in the years following the war. [ * Vide Appen¬ 
dix No. 32.] 

We have indicated on each schedule the boundary line, between cases in which 
the total net return afterdeducting cultivation expenses amounts to about twice the 
present assessments and those in which it is less than this figure, by a stepped 
red ink lines.® [ * Vide Appendices No. 31 and 32.] 

294. From the schedules we can draw the following conclusions:— 

(.1.) That the cultivation entirely with hired labour, as a rule, does not pay 
excepting in the ease of the best lands. 

(2) That the profits of cultivation in the ease of the best land increases if the 
owner works in the fields and better still when the owner and his dependent also 
work. 

(3 ) That profits could only be made on inferior lands by ryots who work on their 
fields with their dependents. 

(4) That the cultivation of the poorest lands does not pay even cultivation 
expenses under the present conditions of wages, etc. In the Kistna, such lands paying 
an amount of Rs. 6 and below form about 28 per cent of the totals, while in the Goda- 
varis, the percentage is 57. 

Under incomes from agriculture, we have taken no credit for sums realized by 
ryots by the sale of ghee, curds or butter-milk, for the reason, that, as we have already 
shown above, the straw realized by cultivation is insufficient even for a fraction of the 
working cattle maintained 

The schedules and statements enclosed are self-explanatory and need no further 
remarks. 

295. It will be noticed that in preparing the schedules, we have not taken into 

_ . , account the following items which ought, legitimately to be 

Items ignored. fcaken mto consideration. 

(1) Interest on debts. —* The average debt per acre is not less than Rs. 100, 
and the minimum interest charge per acre, will therefore be Rs. 9, per annum at 9 per 
cent. [ * Vide Appendix No. 23.] 

(2) Loss incurred by ryots owing to the damage caused by insect pests, rats, 

etc. 

(3) Loss due to heavy, though occasional, damage caused by serious floods and 
cyclones. 

(4) Interest charges of money advanced to palerus and customary labourers. 

(5) Loss due to occasional outbreaks of fire, when a whole village or a part of 
it or only paddy, or straw 1 leaps are burned. 

296. We have already referred to the valuable evidence afforded by the khata 

accounts to the general accuracy of the details entered 
Other evidences of the m our schedules of cultivation. Besides this, we have 
accuracy oi our gures. gathered details of the expenditure incurred for various 

items coming under the heading of ‘ Cost of cultivation ’ by 573 ryots in the three 
districts. As a representative example, we give details* in Appendix No. 26 for six 
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eases only. It will be seen from these eases, that the average total expenses per 
acre comes to Rs. 58-13-0, a figure which is very near our own estimate of Rs. 52-2-0 
per acre in our medium schedule. 

[Vide Appendices Nos. 28, 29 and 30 also, j 


Section 41.—Standard of Living. 

297. The following details, taken from the “ memorandum on the progress of. the 
Madras Presidency ” by Mr. Srinivasaraghava Ayyangar, 
Cost, of .living of a pea- gives an idea of the standard of comfort demanded by the 
• sant’s family in 1890 A.D. agriculturists and the cost of their standard of living in 

1888-90, i.e., the period, just preceding the present resettlement period. 

The cost of food of Brahman and other high castes per male adult may be taken 


be Rs. 3-12-0 

per mensem or 2 

annas per diem, and among the 

labourers 

. 1-12-6 or anna 

one per head per diem in Coimbatore district. 





RS. A. 

p. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

Rice ... 

. 2 0 

0 

Cholam 

1 

0 

0 

Salt . 

. 0 1 

6 

Ilorsegram 

0 

1 

0 

Dholl. 

. 0 1 

6 

Salt 

0 

1 

6 

Chillies 

. 0 0 

6 

Chillies ... ... • ... 

0 

0 

6 

Tamarind 

. 0 1 

0 

Sundries 

0 

1 

0 

Blackgram 

. 0 7 

0 

Kerosene oil 

0 

1 

6 

Butter-milk ... 

. 0 2 

6 

Gingelly oil 

0 

2 

0 

Kerosene oil ... 

. 0 2 

6 

Tamarind ... 

0 

0 

6 

Firewood 

. 0 S 

0 

Beta! leaves, arecanut and tobacco. 

0 

4 

0 

Gringelly 

. 0 2 

0 




— . 

Vegetables 

. 0 1 

0 

Total 

1 

12 

0 


Total ... 3 tl 

6 






298. But these estimates do not make any provision for clothing needed by these 
two classes of cultivators. We get the following information regarding the cost of 
the cloths supplied to farm servants on pages 140 and 141. 

Disti'iot. Kind of cloth. Price. 


Bellary ... 

Coimbatore 
Salem 
Cuddapah 
North Arcot 


Cloths, euinhii, turban, a pair 
drawers, a pair of slippers. 
Sandals, cloths 
Cloth Re. 1, blanket As. 14 
Cloths 
One cloth 


of 


RS. 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 


A. 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In the light of these facts, it is reasonable, to assume that the clothing needed 
by Brahman and labourers was worth Rs. 4 and Rs. 2 respectively per head per 
annum. Then the cost of the standard of living of these two classes of people of 
Coimbatore district can be estimated to have been Rs. 48-10-0 and Rs. 23-0-0 per 
adult and Rs. 194-8-0 and Rs. 92-0-0 per family respectively. 

299. Coming to the districts of our enquiry, it is interesting to notice that the 

Collector of Godavari, Mr. Poster, wrote in regard to the 
Cost of manilenanee o a con( |jtion of the working classes in 1872 :—“'J lie culti- 

tricts^ ^ tSe Ry ^ vat i n S labourers were usually kept as private servants by 

the pattadars and were giyen food, etc., all the year round 
and about two puttis of grain at the harvest which if paddy would lie worth about 
Rs. 40.” Mr. S. R. Ayyangar accepts Rs. 20 as “ the general average money value 
of the feeding charges of an adult labourer and Mr. A. J. Stuart, Sub-Collector, Rajah- 
mundry, assumed that 2 puttis of paddy would be enough to maintain wife and 
children of a paleru. Therefore, the cost of the standard of living of a paleru and his 
children making up at the most three adults, came to at least Rs. 70 per annum or 
Rs. 23-5-4 per adult. Dr. Maeleaiie in his “ Manual of Administration on the eco¬ 
nomic condition of the labouring classes ” estimated that u the total monthly expen¬ 
diture of a prosperous shopkeeper family consisting of 5 persons, would be about Rs. 8. 
According to this estimate, the cost of living of an adult in the family of an “ ordi¬ 
nary peasant ” would be (taking that the 5 persons are equivalent to 4 adults for 
food consumption, etc.) Rs. 24. per annum per head. This and the above estimate agree 
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with each other and so we are justified in taking this Rs. 24 to represent the ooat of 
standard of living of an adult in an ordinary peasant’s family in 1890. 


The figure is also supported by the estimate made for the agricultural coolie of 
Coimbatore district. Therefore the cost of maintenance in 1900 A.D. of a peasant’s 
family of four adults can be estimated at Rs. 96 per annum. 


300. The general standard of comfort has advanced and the cost of standard of' 
„ ; . , , living has risen considerably in the last thirty years. A 

of maintenance of an ordi- very moderate estimate will indicate a rise of 150 per cent 
nary ryots’ family m “ ie cos t of the maintenance of an ordinary family of 

four adults. 


301. The following two schedules for the cost of standard of living of a ryot’s 
family in the delta and the uplands indicates that the minimum cost of maintenance 
of a family of four adults comes to Rs. 261-4-0 in the delta and Rs. 236-12-0 in the 
uplands. These estimates are not very much different from the usual estimate made 
by ryots that a candy of paddy (10 bags of 166 lb.) is needed«to maintain an adult, i.e., 
Rs. 60 at Rs. 6 per bag. 


It will be noticed that in our schedules we have made no provision for the expen¬ 
diture on intoxicating liquors and drugs. The present excise revenue of the three 
districts is Rs. 75 - 37 lakhs. The actual amount paid by the people may be taken to 
be twice the above figure or Rs. 150 7 lakhs. The amount paid by the agricultural 
population may be taken as 70 per cent of this or Rs. 105-5 lakhs. The incidence per 
head taking the agricultural population to be 27’7 lakhs is Rs. 4 or per family Rs. 16 ; 
but if we take only the drinking population, the incidence per family may amount to 
Rs. 90 (vide section 51). 


The family budget of a ryot, having five acres and less 
of wet land. 

The family budget of a ryot, 
having five acres and less 
of dry land. 



IjnV * 

R8. 

A 

p. 

RS 

A. 

P 


HS. 

A. 

V 

UR. A. 

P. 

Cereals . 


20 bags. 

120 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

22 bugs. 

132 

0 

0 

132 0 

0 

Other kinds of food— 















Tamarind, eto. .. 

. . . • . , 

. . 

20 

0 

0 





20 

0 

0 



Vegetables 

. . ,, 


6 

8 

0 





0 

0 

0 



Pulses. 

. . , , 


12 

0 

0 





6 

0 

0 



Ohee and butter milk .. 



12 

0 

0 





8 

0 

0 



Oil and preserved ohutneys 



6 

0 

0 





4 

0 

0 









66 

8 

o 





38 0 

O' 

Kerosene oil 


., 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


4 

8 

0 

4 8 

0 

Clothing— 















Four dhoties 

. . 

.. 

8 

0 

0 





6 

0 

0 



Two shirts 

.. . . , , 


1 

8 

0 





1 

4 

0 



Three upper cloths 



4 

8 

0 





3 

12 

0 



Four sarees 

. . . . . . 

.. 

14 

0 

0 




3 sarees. 

10 

0 

0 



Six "bodices 

. . 

♦ * 

2 

4 

0 




6 bodices. 

2 

4 

0 



Dependent 



10 

0 

0 





8 

0 

0 



Children .. 



8 

0 

0 





6 

0 

0 









48 

4 

0 







Miscellaneous— 





■ 










Dhohie 



3 

0 

0 





3 

0 

0 



Barber 



1 

8 

0 





1 

8 

0 



Pots 



1 

8 

0 





1 

0 

0 



Soapnuts 



1 

8 

0 




. . 

1 

0 

0 



Cosmetics.. 



1 

8 

0 





1 

0 

0 



Festivals 

» . v . 


1 

8 

0 





1 

0 

0 



Travelling 



1 

8 

0 





0 

8 

0 



Medioine 



2 

0 

0 





1 

0 

0 



Coconut oil and castor oil 



2 

0 

0 





1 

0 

0 



House repairs 



3 

0 

0 





2 

0 

0 



Tobacco .. 



12 

0 

0 





12 

0 

0 







— 

— 

31 

0 

0 





26 0 

0 


Grand total .. 





261 

12 

0 





236 12 

0 


Per adult .. 





66 

7 

0 





69 3 

0 


Per head . . 





62 

5 

7 





47 6 

7 


302. According to these two budgets, the following scale of cereal allowance per 
adult becomes possible :— 

Upland ryot ... ... ... ... ... ■■■ ... ... 16 oz. 

Delta ryot .. . ... 14‘63 u 

1—21 
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The following facts indicate that the people who are obliged to maintain them¬ 
selves on this allowance of staple food must certainly be under-nourished. 


Quality of cereal* granted . 

1. Female convict, sentenced for simple imprisonment (Madras Jail 


1,800'00 oz. 
16-86 „ 
2202 
13-8 
24 


Code) 

2. A weaver on the margin of subsistence* ... 

3. Convict for light labour, Bombay Jails f ... 

4. Non-working dependents, Bombay Famine Code... 

5. M. Srinivasa Kaghava Ayyangar’a estimate $ 

.. -.,,1 x Ryots having more than 10 acres but less than 20 

Bower middie-class ryots. i ° or , > > ij 

acres of wet land or 25 to 35 acres oi dry land maintain a 
slightly higher standard of living. 

Family budget of a ryot with a family of five adults:— 


Cereals 25 bags 
Other kinds of food 
Fuel and lighting 
Clothing 

Miscellaneous expenditure 


Delta. 

Upland. 

ES. 

ES. 

150 

162 

75 

60 

10 

10 

55 

45 

50 

40 

310 

317 


303. Ryots having more than 25 acros of wet land or 40 acres of dry land, 

, . maintain themselves on a very much higher standard of 

1 • living, costing Ks. 400 per annum per family of four adults. 

Their budget differs from that of the ryots having less than 20 acres of wet land in 
that they spend more upon other kinds of food, including sweets, spices, pickles and 
vegetables, mutton and ghee and upon clothing and also upon miscellaneous items 
including marriages, soaps and soapnuts, offerings to deity, etc., house decoration and 
house repairs. 

Our enquiry is concerned mostly with these three classes of people in the deltas 
and the corresponding classes in the uplands. 

304. The results of the enquiry made, into the distribution of land in several 
villages .show that more than 90 per cent of the landholders belong to the first two 
classes of ryots, leaving a possible 8 per cent of the people each of whom has more 
than 20 acres of wet land. 


Results. 


• 

Cost of mainte¬ 
nance of u family 


Percentage. 



of four adults. 

Delta. 

Kistnu. 

Kast 

Goda\ari. 

"West 

Godavari. 

Those having 6 acres of wet land and less or 10 acres of dry 
laud and less 

ns a r. 

261 4 0 

t’3-2 

86 6 

747 

Those having 15 acres of wet land or 20 acres of dry land 

340 0 0 

29 O 

9 3 

19 4 

6 9 

. 

Those having 25 acres of wet laud or 40 acres of dry land 

400 0 O 

7-8 

6-2 


Cost of maintenance of a peasant’s family of five persons— 

1890. i Now (1929). 

' US. A. P, 


Ks. 96 ... 


261 4 0 Delta. 
236 12 0 Upland. 


305. The statement in Appendix 33 compa res the estimates for family expenditure 
given in the schedule above, with similar figures obtained iu our inquiries. The items 
marked I, V are those given in the schedules, items II, II are derived from the 
family budgets prepared by our investigators by inquiry from the ryots concerned. 
Items III. Ill are based ou the complete inventories of all incomes and expenditure 
of all families in some selected villages. Items TV, IV are based on information fur¬ 
nished to us direct by ryots as a reply to the questionnaire we sent out to them to 
answer. [Vide Appendix No. 33.J 


* Eoonomioa of the Hand loom Weaving Industry by N. G. Itanga, 
t Working olass budgets by F. Rhirras 
j Progress of the Madras Presidency, page HI 
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806. From Appendix No. 33, it ean be seen that our estimates for the cost of 
maintenance of a ryot’s family of five persons or four adults in the deltas and in the 
uplands are very much lower than the actual cost of the standard of living maintained 
by the ryots of differing fortunes in these three districts. 

That the results of the answers sent by ryots themselves, and those of the budgets 
gathered by our investigators should agree to such a degree is strong testimony, to the 
general accuracy of these facts. 

The results of the statistical censuses * taken by our investigators show lower 
figures for the cost maintenance of an adult of the delta and upland since many labour- 
■ ers’ budgets which show lower figures also were included in them. 


Section 42.— Village Budgets. 

307. Profit and loss statements for eleven villages have been prepared in order to 
find out whether, on the whole, the villagers are able to balance their agricultural and 
family budgets. 

308. The method adopted in preparing these statements is as follows:— 

(1) (a) Mr. Clerk’s estimates of standard yields in Madras measures are adopt- 
. , ed, in order to arrive at the yields for different kinds of 

neome tom an . ryotwari lands. For this purpose, the diglot register for 
division of land is availed of. 


Madras measure converted 
into hags per paddy. 


(1) These yields in Madras measures are converted 
into bags of 166 lb. each at 72 Madras measures to a bag 
of paddy. 

309. (2) No such estimate was made by Mr. Clerk for the standard yields from 

inain laud inam lands (wet or dry). So all that is possible is to accept 

' the average yield per acre of wet or dry land (ryotwari) 

and to calculate the total yield from wet or dry inam land on that basis. 

310. (3) Non-residents of a village may own some land in it and the only way 

T , iii in which the total yield from it can be found is by basing 

aiu ownt > a sentecs. our calculations upon tbe average yield per acre of ryot¬ 
wari land (wet or dry) arrived at with the aid of Mr. Clerk’s standard outturns. 

are under dry cultivation in 1900 A.D. are at present 
under wet cultivation. We have no information regarding 
the consolidated tarams for such lands. We have tried to 
deduct the average yield per acre of ryotwari dry land from the corresponding yield 
from wet land, in order to get an estimate of the additional yield of paddy due to the 
conversion of dry land into wet land. 


311. (4) Lands whic' 

Cases of conversion. 


312. 

Garden land. 


(5) Here also, an estimate, is first of all made, of the gross yield from the 
respective garden crops raised. From this is deducted the 
average yield per acre of dry land and the net result is 
taken to he the additional yield per acre due to garden crops. This procedure is 
justified by the fact that the standard yield from the dry land which has come under 
garden cultivation is already' included in the estimate made, according to Mr. Clerk’s 
standard outturns, for all the ryotwari dry land in the village and also for the mam 
dry land. 

313. (6) Tile yields got from ryotwari and inam land and garden crops, and 
from the land of other villages owned by the residents of 
the selected village are all added up. 

All that income which comes from outside into the village, is included 
in this head, i.e., subsidiary income. Teachers, village 
officers and their menials certainly get their salaries from 
outside. Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters and such others get only a portion ol 
their earnings from outsiders. Ryot and others who cart for hire for outsiders, ryots 
and agricultural workers who go to other villages (neighbouring or distant) to work 
there for wages are also considered to have brought their earnings into the village. In 
calculating their wages, an attempt is made to estimate the total wages earned and not 


Total income from land. 

314. (7) 

Subsidiary income. 


* Figures according to inventory. 
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the savings, since separate provision is made for' their maintenance. Similarly, the 
earnings of emigrants to Burma are also taken into consideration. The earnings from, 
the sale of ghee are liberally provided for in our budgets. 

(5) Work of every kind which is contributed in the village for the sake- 
of the local inhabitants is not valued at all because separate 
Work done for the vil- p rov isi 0n is made for the maintenance of all the inhabitants 

* agers - who are expected to serve one another in return for their 

maintenance. The labour payments in the village are considered to have been received 
by the local workers and paid out by the resident ryots. The former live on such 
payments and the latter live on what remains after the costs of cultivation are deducted 
from, the standard yields from their lands and on any income derived from outside by 
rendering services to non-residents. 

815. (8) The totaL of the gross income from lands in the village and the lands 

T „ owned by the residents outside the village and also that 

Income from all sources. ^ sourees ia all that can be had by the 

residents for their maintenance and for the payment of kist and interest on debts. In 
most of the villages, a considerable portion of the gross income from land is taken 
away by outsiders, and this is provided for. 

816. (9) A word or two is needed to explain the nature of the items included in 

„ ,. . , the expenditure of the villagers. Food and other family 

jxpen i uic o a nu s. ex p eiiges are provided for the maintenance of all the resi¬ 
dents irrespective of the fact that some of them may be absent for temporary periods 
while trying to earn their living outside. That portion of the kist which is paid by 
the residents is also included. The interest on debts is calculated at the very low and 
moderate rate of 9 per cent and is included in the expenditure of the village since 
the villagers are bound to pay off at least the interest accumulating on their debts if 
they are to retain at least tlio use of their lands. Lastly, the income derived by the 
absentee landlords from the land owned by them in this village is also included in the 
expenditure of the village since it is taken away from the village, but a quarter of such 
income is estimated to remain in the village as remuneration given to labour, etc. 


317. (10) Food.- 

Family expenditure— 
(a) .Food. 


living 

All such 


-To arrive at the needs of the villagers for food, the population 
of the village is converted into families at five persons per 
family. Then each family is estimated to need at least 
twenty bags of paddy —vide section on ‘ Standard of 


( b ) Other expenditure. 


expenditure, as other kinds of food, clothing, fuel and lighting and 
miscellaneous items of expenditure is estimated to cost at 
least as much as the cereals provided for food. Therefore, 
in our estimates the number of families is multiplied by twenty to get the number of 
bags of paddy needed for food and an additional twenty for other family expenditure, 

318. (11) Wherever figures are available, the water-rates on the inam lands are 

-£- gt also taken into consideration. But in all cases the total 

assessment paid by the village is entered. From it is 
deducted the kist paid by absentee landlords. The kist amount is expressed in terms 
of bags at Rs. 6 per bag. 

319. (12) Interest at 9 per cent upon the debt amount is calculated and is 

Interest on debts. then ^pressed in bags at Rs. 6 per bag. 

320. (13) It will be seen from the following table that not even one village shows 

Net -esult a sur P^ us balance. Deficit seems to be the general feature 

of these villages. 

321. (14) ( a ) For the local labour that goes out to work for outsiders, more than 

ample provision is made by us for such wages. This is 
- ° treated as income for the village. Similarly, payments for 

imported labour should be treated as expenditure, but we 
have ignored this as being an error on the safe side. 

( i ) Most of our villages and certainly all the villages selected for this enquiry 
are dependent upon outside supplies of cattle and agricultural implements, but no- 
provision is made for them in our budgets. 
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(c) Grains such as horsegram, sunhemp seed, cattle feeding like gingelly cake 

are imported but no provision is made for them. " J 

(d) Payments made to outsiders for ■ looking after cattle when they are driven 

to uplands are also similarly omitted. . 

822. Therefore, if there is anything wrong at all in the following estimates, it is 
that the incomes of the villagers are exaggerated while their expenditure is minimized. 
In spite of all this, thero are big deficits in every village. 

15. Our results of this inquiry are expressed in terms of bags of paddy. 
Wherever grain in Madras measures comes in, it is converted into bags at 72 Madras 
measures per bag and similarly rupees are expressed in terms of bags at Rs. 6 per bag. 

[Vide Appendix No, 34-,] 


Section 43. —Resettlement oe 1899. 

323. The financial results of the resettlement of 1899 were as follows;—• 


1. Godavari Delta. 


Under the vicissitudes of the seasons and unprofitable areas, an allowance of 
10 per cent was made for wet and 20 per cent for dry and for cartage and merchants’ 
profits an allowance of 15 per cent was made on the average grain prices in the 
Godavari Delta. 

Tho commutation rates taken were Rs. 118 per garce of wet paddy and Rs. 96 
per garce of black paddy. 

The cultivation expenses taken were as follows :— 

Per acre. 

Wet ... ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 14 to Rs. 6- 8-0 

Dry . 8 to Rs. 2-10-0 

The financial result of tho resettlement of the Godavari Delta, wet and dry, was 
an enhancement of 23 per cent. 

2. Kistna Delta. 

324. The commutation rates adopted in Kistna district were as follows:—• 

Per garce. 

ES. 

White paddy . . . ... 118 

Black paddy ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 96 

Cholani ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 170 

The financial result of the resettlement in the case of the Kistna Delta and Divi 
was an enhancement of 25 per cent. 


3. (a) Uplands — Godavari. 


325. The commutation rates taken for the uplands in Godavari were practically 
the same as noted above and were as follows:— 

Per garce. 


White paddy 

Black paddy . 

Cholam 

Oumba 

Ragi ... . . 

Horsegram . 

The financial effect of the resettlement in this case was an 
of 29 per cent. 

3. ( b ) Kistna—Uplands and Divi. 


ES. 

118 

96 

147 

124 

130 

166 

enhancement 


326. The commutation rates taken for the uplands of Kistna and Divi were as 


follows:— 


Per garce. 


RS. 

White paddy . ... ... ... ... 118 

Black paddy . 96 

Cholam ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 170 

1—22 
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The cultivation expenses assumed were as follows 

Pei aore. 

Wet . ... R». 13-0-0 to Rs, 7-8-0 

D ry ".. Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 

The fina ncial effect of the resettlement was an enhancement of 33^- per cent, 

4. Muniyeru. Project. 

327. In the case of the Muniyeru Project, the old classification continued with 
enhanced dry assessment. The wet irrigation was placed in the second class and was 
therefore charged the uniform wet rate of Rs. 4 per acre. 

5. Masulipatam Portion. 

The result of the resettlement so far as the Masulipatam portion of the 
Kistna district was concerned was a percentage enhancement of 36 per cent on the old 
revenue. 

6. Rented Villages. 

328. In the case of the rented villages in the Godavari area, tie resettlement 
meant an enhancement of 68 per cent on the previous revenue. 

7. The Cammiade Settlement. 

329. In the case of 42 Koya villages in the Polavaram division of the 
Godavari district, the proposals of Mr. Cammiade were accepted and a fiat acreage rate 
subject to a maximum of Re. 1 in the case of wet land and 8 annas in the case of dry 
land was imposed in such a way that the total assessment of the village approximated 
to the average rentals of the preceding ten years. It was, however, ordered that the 
wet rates should be increased by 25 per cent. 

Section 44.— Proposals in the present Scheme Report. 

330. The Scheme Report proposes the following enhancements :— 

1. Kistna and Godavari Deltas. 

(i a) Wet lands. 

An enhancement of 18f per cent on the present rates is proposed. 

( b ) Delta—Dry. 

In the case of the first eight tarams of the scale, the enhancement proposed is 
18| per cent, while in the case of the lower tarams it is 12£ per cent. 

2. Uplands. 

(a) Wet lands—Godavari. 

331. In the case of the Godavari Upland—Wet—the enhancement proposed is 
18| per cent, while in the case of lands already paying the special Yeleru rate the 
enhancement is to be limited to 12? per cent. 

(b) Kistna—Wet. 

In the case of the Kistna Upland—Wet—the enhancement proposed is 18f per cent. 

3. Upland — Dry. 

In the case of the upland dry in the Kistna and the Godavari districts the 
enhancement proposed is 12£ per cent, 

4, jGivi Island. 

332. (a) Wet. —The Special Settlement Officer recognizes that the irrigation 
under the Divi Project is suffering from many disadvantages. lie states that— 

“ The season of fresh water in the Divi loop channel is comparatively short and 
the internal communications of Divi are relatively undeveloped and external commu¬ 
nications seem difficult, that one of the results of its rapid advance sinco 1908 is a 
shortage of labour, a difficulty aggravated by the brackishness of the drinking water 
in many places and finally that the ayacut is still in course of development.” 



He recommends, therefore, a special water-rate of Rs. 6 per acre and curiously 
enough a percentage enhancement of 18-55 per cent on the old revenue, a figure almost 
as high as those adopted for the deltas. 

(b) For the area beyond the influence of the Divi Project, the Settlement 
Officer proposes an enhancement of 12-85 per cent. 

5. Muniyeru Project. 

S33. The Special Settlement Officer’s recommendations for the M uni yeru Project 
would result in an enhancement of 23-01 per cent on the old revenue. 

The net result of the Special Settlement Officer’s proposals for the three districts 
excluding the Agency would be an enhancement of 17 - 5 per cent on the old revenue. 

Agency Villages. 

334. The above proposals do not, of course, include the Agency divisions. For 
the Polavaram division, the Settlement Officer’s proposals refer to 17 of the rented 
villages and 42 of the villages which come under the Cammiade Settlement. In the 
case of the former the Settlement Officer expects that the proposals will result in an 
enhancement of 28 per cent. In the case of the Cammiade villages lie expects that in 
the ease of the wet lands, the enhancement will be 164-38 per cent and in the case 
of dry lands 102 98 percent. 

In the case of the 124 rented villages of the Yellavaram division, the Special 
Settlement Officer expects a reduction of revenue by 33 per cent as a result of resur¬ 
vey and settlement. He, however, expects that it is likely that the survey will reveal 
large extra areas of cultivation which are not at present taken into account. 

Section 45.—Lanka, and Padugai Lands. 

335. In the previous re-settlement these lands were put in special classes and 
charged special rates, Comparing only the top-rates, we find that in the previous 
re-settlement, the top-rates for delta dry were Rs. 5 and Rs. 7 per acre in the second 

.and first groups, respectively, while the top-rate for padugai was nine and for lanka 
Rs. 11 an acre. The scales adopted in the last re-settlement are given in paragraph 
11 ( h ) of the Scheme Report. In all the villages we visited where there were lank-a 
and padugai lands the complaint everywhere has been that many of these have 
deteriorated and some have become absolutely barren. The reasons given for this 
state of things were that many of these lands do not now get silt deposits on account 
of inundation and flooding and that many of them have in course of years accreted and 
risen in levels. Further, the former highly profitable indigo crop grown on these 
lands has since gone out altogether. These remarks apply also to lanka lands, but in 
the latter ease, as fresh formation of lanka takes place at a fairly low level, these new 
accretions form fertile lands, while lands at higher levels have a tendency to become 
less and less fertile. Ryots everywhere have complained that the rates levied now in 
many cases were unduly high and that they should be lowered. In the scheme 
report, however, it is proposed that an enhancement of the old re-settlement rates at 
18| per cent should be made. In view of the facts that we have stated above, we 
are of opinion that the enhancement would not be justified in a large number of 
cases and that on the contrary, they call for reductions. 

336. We found during our inquiries that in many villages lands—of varying 
extents—have been eroded by the rivers and completely washed away ; and yet no 
remissions are granted for these cases. The fact that ryots are unwilling to relinquish 
their living as they do in the hope that the eroded portion may reform at some 
future date—should not prevent the granting of remissions. 

Section 46.— Wateb-kates. 

337. The proposals of the Special Settlement Officer concerning water-rates are 
contained in his letter to the Board R. His. No. 6/R 26, dated 6th September 1926. 
We find it rather difficult, however, to follow the principles on which the increase of 
water-rates proposed are based. Speaking generally the cases dealt with by the 
■Special Settlement Officer fall under two classes, namely, (1) eases where it is possible 
■to levy consolidated water-rates and (2) eases where it is necessary to levy a separata 
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■water-rate in addition to the enhanced dry rate. In support of the proposed enhance¬ 
ments the Special Settlement Officer in paragraph 3 of his letter quoted above gives 
reasons which are almost identical with those on which he proposes a general increase 
in assessment in re-settlement. Before proceeding, however, to deal with the various 
cases referred to by him where he proposes a separate levy of water-rate, we should 
like to state our opinions concerning the principles on which enhancements of water- 
rates should be based. 

338. The preamble of the Madras Irrigation Cess Act of 1865 states “ that as a 
large expenditure out of Government funds has been and is still being incurred in the 
construction and improvement of works of irrigation and drainage, and whereas it is 
right and proper that a fit return should in all cases alike be made to Government on 
account of the increased profits derivable from lands irrigated by such works, it shall 
be lawful for the Government to levy at pleasure on the land so irrigated a separate 
cess for water ”. The Kistna and Godavari Delta systems and the Divi Project are 
already remunerative and the two former, in particular, are giving handsome returns. 
The works are therefore giving ‘ fit returns ’ and no enhancements on this account 
would be justified. Such enhancements could only be justified on account of proved 
enhancements in the profits of enltivation due to increased prices of food grains, etc. 
Our remarks therefore, on the general enhancements of assessments in re-settlement 
would apply in these cases also. Our general arguments would apply also to the case 
of Muniyeru project which is an unremunerative work. On principle no enhancement 
of a water-rate once fixed would be justified merely for the purpose of making an 
unproductive project productive. 

339. We may say at once that we agree that the levy of the water-tax should 
be regulated by the consideration that the State is entitled to a share of the enhanced 
produce due to irrigation and that where higher rates are proposed to be levied they 
would be justified only by consideration, “that the cultivator is willing to pay for 
it ”. The other consideration referred to in the Government of India’s orders on the 
subject is that the rates levied should-be consistent with the “ maintenance of the 
demand for water ”. We take it that this means that the enhanced rates proposed, if 
any should be consistent with the general increase in re-settlement, since the ryot has 
no option for refusing to take water in the ease of these lands ; and the terms “ price of 
water as a commercial transaction ” must mean the fixing of such a water-rate as would 
make a project pay, if possible, subject always to this condition that the water-rate so 
fixed represents a reasonable share of the enhanced profits due to irrigation. 

340. We are therefore of opinion that the State is entitled to such an increase 
in w r et assessment as to justify enhancement of the consoldiated wet rate in re-settlement^ 
and that if it is decided to levy an enhanced dry rate plus an enhanced water-rate, the 
sum of the two should not exceed the enhanced consolidated wet rate. We fail to see, 
therefore, any justification in the levy of an enhanced water-rate in addition to an 
enhanced dry rate, where the sum of the two exceeds the enhanced consolidated water- 
rate in re-settlement. It would appear, however, that the main reason why the Settle¬ 
ment Officer proposes to charge separate enhanced dry rates and enhanced water-rates 
in most of the cases dealt with by him is merely the consideration that by this proposal 
a larger revenue would accrue to the State than by the adoption of the consolidated 
wet rate system. 

(1) Delia Ayan Land. 

341. In G.O. No. 2712, Revenue, dated 18th July 1918, Government fixed 
three scales of water-rates, namely, Rs. 6-4-0, Rs. 4-3-0 and Rs. 3-2-0 according to 
the quality of and duration of irrigation. The Special Settlement Officer proposes to 
levy in the case of delta lands the rate of Rs. 6-4-0 for the first and second class 
sources and a rate of Rs. 5 for third and fourth class sources. We are unable to 
agree with his opinion that the difference between first and second class delta sources 
is not sufficient to require different rates, nor can we agree to his proposal to levy the 
uniform rate of Rs. 5 for third and fourth class sources. The difference between the 
several classes of delta sources are in our opinion distinctly marked and w T e consider 
that such water-rates as are levied should be adjusted with reference to the class of 
the irrigation source. We note, however, that the bulk of delta ayan land will now 
be classified as wet and will therefore bear consolidated wet rates ; and therefore the 
areas to which the proposals of the Special Settlement Officer apply will be 
comparatively small. 
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(2) Colair-Uppuiaru. 

342. These lands are at present treated as belonging to the second group and are- 
charged at the rate of Rs. 3 per acre. The Settlement Officers’ proposal will, however,, 
mean charging these lands at the rate of Rs. 4 per acre, in which case the enhance¬ 
ment proposed in re-settlement, will be at the rate of 33-y per cent. We note 
however, that, the enhancement on delta wet lands proposed in re-settlement is 18? 
per cent for lower tarams. The Settlement Officer himself refers in great detail to 
the great difficulties under which irrigation in Kaikalur taluk and in similar areas in 
Ellore, Bhimavaram, Narasapur and Amalapuram taluks suffers. He, therefore, has 
made special recommendations for Kaikalur taluk in paragraph 40 of the scheme 
report. It was a surprise to us to note that in spite of these admitted drawbacks and 
difficulties, the Settlement Officer should propose a enhancement of the consolidated 
wet rates for Kaikalur taluk, by 18 - 06 per cent; but we are even more surprised that 
the enhancement of the water-rate proposed for the area in question should amount to 
no less than 33-g- per cent. 

(3) Upland Tanks, 

343. In the case of these upland tanks, it is proposed to enhance the present rates 
of Rs. 4 and Rs. 3 per acre for first and second group irrigation to Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 
which would mean enhancement of 25 and 33i per cent, respectively. Irrigation under 
these tanks is notoriously insecure, and remissions are frequently granted for large 
areas. In view, therefore, of all that, we have stated above, we consider the proposed 
enhancement excessive, and unjustifiable. 

(4) Muniyeru Project. 

344. The irrigation under this is dealt with as second class and a water-rate of 
Rs. 4 an acre is being charged at present. The Special Settlement Officer however 
proposes to levy a enhanced rate of Rs. 6-4-0 an acre, which means an enhancement 
of 50 pei- cent. The project is at present unremunerative and is giving a net return 
of about 4 per cent on capital outlay ; but. we need hardly remark that the enhance¬ 
ment of water-rate would not be justified by such a reason, apart from the usual 
considerations that regulate enhancements of assessments in re-settlement. 

We fail also to see why in these cases, dry rates plus a water-rate should be 
levied instead of levying a consolidated w r et assessment. We have elsewhere pointed 
•out that the ryots under this project have gone to considerable expenses to make their 
dry land fit for wet, cultivation; and there seems, therefore, to be every reason why 
they should be dealt with fairly by the levy of consolidated wet rates, 

(5' Tnam and zamindari lands in the delta. 

345. Our remarks above with reference to the delta ayan land apply also to this 

case. 

(6) Upland and padugai lands irrigated from the Delta system. 

The above remarks apply to this case also. 

(7) Divi Project. 

346. We have elsewhere referred to the many disadvantages under which wet 
cultivation in Divi is suffering as compared with ordinary delta lands. We should 
have expected therefore that in dealing with the Divi project these considerations 
would have weighed with the Special Settlement Officer. 

The only concession that he feels justified in recommending, is that the water- 
rate charged in these cases should be Rs. 6 instead of Rs. 6-4-0 the proposed standard 
rate. 

We consider, however, that there is, in this case no justification for not levying 
consolidated wet, rates and for accepting the proposals of the Special Settlement Officer 
for a resettlement enhancement of the dry rates plus a water-rate of Rs. 6. 

The project is regarded as self-supporting and therefore the reason alleged by the 
Settlement Officer that it may be necessary at some future date to have to replace the 
engines at great cost is hardly relevant. 

1-23 
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(8) Second-crop Water-rate. 

347- As pointed out by tbe Special Settlement Officer the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment in G.O. No. 2712, Revenue, dated 18th July 1918, are “ that the water-rate, for 
a second wet crop will as hitherto bo half the rate charged for a first wet crop, and the 
charge for a dry crop whether first or socond will be the same”. The present practice, 
however, in these districts is to charge a full water-rate for the irrigation of a second 
Wet crop on zamindari and minor Inam lands and on lanka, padugai and upland lands 
irrigated from the anicut systems. It would appear, therefore, that the present 
practice is not in accordance with the specific orders of Government in the Government 
Order quoted above. We do not agree with the interpretation of the term “ as 
hitherto ” in the above Government Order that is given to this phrase by the Special 
Settlement Officer. 


Seciion 47.— Irrigation and Drainage Improvements. 


348. In our remarks on irrigation we have referred to the general inadequacy of 

T irri atiou the supplies in the first and second crop seasons in the 

° ‘ Godavari and the Kistna and Divi pumping systems. 

349. We have given details to prove that in the ease of the Godavari eastern 

and central deltas while the supply is better than in other 
A. Godavari delta. parts of the system the great delay in transplantation 
indicates the necessity for running larger supplies than at present to accelerate the 
progress of transplantation, which to the ryots is a very vital matter as we have shown. 
In the case of the Godavari Western delta we have shown also that the supply is 
entirely inadequate and calls for immediate improvement. It is not w'ithin our 
competence to specify definitely the naturo of the works necessary to enable the canals 
to carry a larger supply than at present, a fact which we shall repeat. We do not 
know what exactly the experts of Government may decide upon doing. The alterna¬ 
tives open however seem to be only three, namely, (1) to raise solidly the masonry 
crest-level of the anicut, or (2) to put up higher shutters than at present, or (3) to 
increase the vent-way of the head sluices, since we believe that the canals themselves 
are capable of carrying the larger supplies we deem necessary. 

350. The difficulty of supplies in the case of the second crop season and the very 

,, , ,, , . large losses that the rvots are put to in consequence of this 

b could only bo remedied by providing storage somewhere on 

the Godavari itself or on one of its tributaries. We believe however that storage 

sites are available on the 8aban, where it may be possible to form a reservoir capable 
of storing 10,000 to 15,000 million cubic feet, a quantity that may be adequate to 
meet the deficiency of supplies during the second crop season. With such a reservoir 
it may be possible also to have some first crop irrigation in the Agency itself or in 
the delta. We feel however that the matter is one that can only be decided by 
investigation by the experts of Government. 

351 


R. Kistna Eastern delta. 


We have already explained that we consider the present discharges in the 
Kistna Eastern delta as shown by the recorded discharge 
figures are inadequate for transplantation purposes oven 
after the fitting up of six feet shutters over the Kistna anicut. It would appear that 
the head sluices and the main canal are incapable of taking full advantage of the 
increased height of water that the six feet shutters make it possible to utilize. We 
recommend that the matter should be examined by the experts of Government and 
necessary improvements effected. 

352. In the case of this system there lias been considerable improvement of the 
supply after the fitting up of the ninth engine. We feel, 
C. Divi Pumping Pro- } l0weverj that as a consequence of the fitting up of higher 
l ect ' shutters at the Kistna anicut and the consequent increases 

of ayaeut under this system that have become possible and arc now' contemplated, the 
supply to the Divi Pumping system is likely to be seriously affected in the years to 
come. We hope that Government would take timely measures to prevent this system 
from suffering on account of the possible diminution of supply in the river at Divi 
and the shortening of the pumping period. 



353. In our opening remarks we have already explained that the principles 

II. Drainage. adopted for the design of drainages in the deltas has led to 

the excavation of drains with altogether inadequate camm¬ 
ing capacity. We would suggest therefore that the whole question may be carefully 
examined and that a gradual widening of the sections of diams may be undertaken 
wherever it is found necessary. During the course of our inquiries we have every¬ 
where received complaints that the present system of maintenance of the drainages 
is unsatisfactory, and that many drains remain unrepaired and untouched for many 
years. At a result of this, there are many complaints of submersion and damage in 
numerous localities. We consider that it is necessary that more systematic mainten¬ 
ance of drains should be undertaken and that larger sums than at present should be 
devoted for this purpose on the same lines on which money is expended for the 
maintenance of the irrigation canals and distributaries. 

354. But the main problems connected with drainage in both the deltas are those 

, y due to the disposal of the floods received into the delta 
kalraanf Rallamadngu from upland drainages. In the Godavari Western delta the 
into the Godavari. mam oausc °f serious damage is due to upland floods 

brought down by the Yerra kalva and the Rallamadugu. 
It seems impossible to design any kind of drains through the delta that can at all 
dispose of with satisfaction the large volumes of upland floods brought down by these 
streams, and the only solution that we would suggest for examination is that the possi¬ 
bility' of diverting both these streams into the Godavari below Dowlaishwaram aniout 
may be examined. We are aware that this will be a costly work, and our only reason 
for recommending it is that it seems impossible that any similar expenditure of money 
within the delta will produce results of equal value. 

355. The problem of tho Collair and the Upputeru have remained unsolved for 

manv years. Numerous investigations have been made, 

1 some with the idea ot increasing the waterway oi the 

Upputeru, of flood-hanking it. etc., hut all have been dropped on account of their great 
cost. Similarly proposals for diverting the Budameru into the Kistna and for con¬ 
structing flood moderating reservior on the Tummilcru have been investigated hut 
have shared the same fate. We would however urge that in spite of its cost the pro¬ 
posal to divert the floods of the Budameru into the Kistna below the anicut may he 
investigated, and we would similarly urge that the question of flood moderating reservoirs 
on the Tummileru may be re-examined, but without looking to any direct irrigation 
and revenue from such a reservoir. If, however, there is water left in such a 
reservoir after the flood season there would be no objection to utilizing it for purposes 
of second crop irrigation. The problem of the Collair and the flood submersion due 
to it call for urgent solution and we hope that our proposals may receive careful 
examination by the experts of Government. 

356. The losses that are being sustained by the ryots under both delta systems 

either on account of the insufficiency of supplies during the 
T*™" j^ ta sv f tems Ile , et first crop season leading to delayed transplantation and 
tu^ proposed reduction of crop outturn or to loss ot crop in the second 

crop season due to inadequacy of supplies or again due to 
flood submersion on account of the insufficient carrying capacity of the drams which 
are not only incapable of carrying away at a sufficiently rapid rate the local drainage 
hut are totally incapable of dealing with upland drainage, can only he obviated and 
their prosperity increased by the remedying of the serious defects that we have referred 
to above. The Godavari delta system with a capital expenditure of 168 lakhs is 
giving a return of 1721 per cent; while the Kistna delta system with a capital 
expenditure of 188 lakhs gives a revenue of 23 lakhs and a net return of 12'82 per 
cent. It will be seen that even if' the capital expenditure on these systems were 
doubled they would still yield a handsome return on capital outlay and continue to 
satisfy the requirements of productive public works. 

Section 48.— Agricultural Department. 

357. One of the main avenues hv which the prosperity of the ryot population could 
he enhanced is through the activities of the Department of Agriculture. While we 
-consider that with reference to the existing staff and its limitations, work of value has 
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cocoanut 


"been done in some directions, our enquiries only confirm our belief, that with reference- 
to the large number of problems still remaining to be solved, the past activities of 
the Agriculture Department have barely touched the fringe of the matter. 

358. Taking first research work we find that the operations of the Research 

R ,ar h work Section of the Department so far as the three districts we- 

eseaic wor . d ea i wl th are concerned are limited mainly to paddy, sugar¬ 

cane and plantains. The farm at Marataru is concerned solely with work in connex¬ 
ion with paddy ; at the Agricultural Farm at Smalkote the main work again is in 
connexion with paddy, while a considerable amount of work has also been done in con-r 
nexion with sugarcane and plantains. With reference, however, to many of the other- 
crops in the district, particularly dry crops and garden cultivation, we find that 
absolutely nothing was done. It is notorious that the condition of the ryots in the 
uplands in the Godavari and Kistna is extremely unsatisfactory. The main crops in 
these dry areas are cholam, eumbu, ragi, maize, pulses, oil-seeds, gingelly and cotton. 

859. We have already stated that we find from statistics that the areas under 
cotton, oil-seeds, gingelly and cholam are diminishing. Taking oil-seeds, for, instance,, 
we find from the records that this formed in former years an important part of the 
total cultivated area. The crop is, however, one that is liable largely to'be attached 
by pests and we surmise that the reduction in area is largely due to the fact that on- 
account of this factor the cultivation of this crop has proved unremunerative. We 
would, therefore, recommend that an experimental farm should be started in the upland 
area at some suitable locality so that research work in connexion with dry crops may 
be carried out. 

360. In the Razole and Amalapur taluks in the East Godavari district, cultiva¬ 

tion of coeoanuts has increased largely and has assumed 
Pests upon eocoanut considerable importance. During our inspections, we 
gar ens ' however found sevoral gardens in these taluks attacked by 

disease and the trees were withering. We understood from our enquiries that the ryots 
of these parts approached the department with the request that an agricultural 
station may be opened somewhere in the above locality, with a view to studying eocoanut 
cultivation. We understood besides that the ryots were willing to pay an appre¬ 
ciable contribution for this purpose; but the request lias not materialised and the 
matter seems to have been dropped. We consider that in view of the large area here 
that is under cultivation of eocoanut, research work in connexion with this is necessary. 

361. During the course of our tours we examined several orange gardens m 
many localities and we found that in several areas where the cultivation of batavian 
oranges was going on for some years, the gardens are now dried up, on account of 
disease and this is particularly the ease in the Palakole and Xarsapur areas. Sweet 
lime, ordinary lime and several hardy citrous varieties are taking the place of the old 
batavians everywhere. We understood from enquiries that the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment is unable to help the owners of these gardens with advice for the simple reason 
that they have no experts capable of dealing with this matter. 

362. Similarly with reference to mango cultivation, we found that although there 

Mango gardens. arc lar S e ' d f eas J everywhere the yield is extremely 

irregular. We found many topes which yield nothing 
from year to year in succession. Apart from the question of dealing with insect and 
fungoid pests, we feel that research alone can show whether it is not possible to 
increase the yields of fruit-gardens and make them produce more regularly than at 
present. The experimental farm that we have advocated for the uplands could also 
■deal with work in connexion with fruit cultivation. 

363. During the course of our enquiries ryots everywhere stated that there has 

._ . . ... , , , been progressive decline in the fertility of their lands. 

an degree n mluvrL ° “ While je b f e ; e . tbM th f statement may be true only to 

b a limited extent (inasmuch as it is likely that there has 

been diminution of yield in the ease of the best class of lands which probably yielded 
more when they were originally brought under cultivation) and while we equally 
believe that it is likely that there has been some improvement in the fertilitv 
of the land in the case of inferior lands brought rmder cultivation some years 
ago, we may agree generally with the opinions of the Royal Agricultural Commission, 
that possibly now a balance has been established and no further deterioration 
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is likely to take place under existing conditions of cultivation. But the- 
iniportant point is, not whether lands are likely to deteriorate further hut 
whether it is not imperative that in consideration of the present economic condi¬ 
tions of the ryot population it is not possible to devise means of improving outturns 
and increasing agricultural prosperity. This can only be solved by tackling the 
problem of manures. In our remarks elsewhere, we have shown that the quantity of 
Cattle manure available is entirely inadequate, that the supply of patimannu is run- 
ing out and that therefore the ryots are now often puzzled as to what to do. Green 
manure has not taken on largely because sun-hemp and other green-manure ccops are 
required mainly for fodder purposes. Bone meal is not available in appreciable quan¬ 
tities or at reasonable cost since bones are being exported largely out of the country. 
Oil-seed cake is similarly not available in appreciable quantities or at reasonable cost 
since we find that not only is it exported, but the cultivation of oilseeds as we have- 
shown elsewhere, has been contracting seriously. In the three districts in question 
the use of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate is being pushed by special agents 
employed by the large manufacturing firms. Our inquiries go to show that the ryots 
have not, however, obtained satisfactory results ; and as the future of the problem of 
increasing crop outturns depends largely on the use of artificial fertilizers we consider 
that this problem should be taken up and investigated by the Agriculture Department. 


364. In the matter of seed distribution, the department have been we find 

Srrl distrihmWi successful. Although so far their operations have been on 

a small scale, in view of the great importance of the supply 
of seed, we would urge an expansion of its activities in this branch. Besides, depart¬ 
mental agency we consider that a larger number of ryots working under departmental 
control should be encouraged to take up this work. Seed thus grown under control 
may be purchased back by the department so that the supply of seed may go on 
expanding in larger and larger circles until the bulk of the areas under cultivation 
are provided with improved seed. 

365. Concerning demonstration plots and propaganda work generally we feel unable 

Demonstration plots, etc. to take an equafiy optimistic view. The main difficulty 

seems to be the inadequacy of the superior supervising 
staff of the department. We find that the superior staff is unable to check on the 
field the actual results achieved on demonstration plots with the result that in many 
cases the reported outturns are unreliable. We hope, however, things will improve in 
this very important work with the increase in the personnel of the Agricultural 
Department. We found that a very large part of the time of the superior officers and 
experts is taken up by routine work (clerical and accounts work). This state of things 
we consider ought to be remedied as early as possible. 


Section 49.—Forests. 


366. We would invite the attention to the recommendations of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission with reference to Forests in Chapter 8 of their Report. 
We draw attention, however, to three main points. 


We have referred elsewhere to the general practice obtaining particularly in 

1 Fuel supply Delta areas of turnin S cattle-dung for cooking and other 

11 *' purposes leading thereby to a great wastage in the possible 

manure supplies. The reason for this practice is that in these areas there is generally, 
little or no firewood available for domestic purposes. We believe there are old orders 


of Government asking the Public Works Department to utilize the large areas of 
poramboke lands in its charge for the growth of babool trees ; but this is not generally 
attended to mainly, for the reason that it could not be done by the department] with 
its present establishment. The matter, however, is one that is worth further careful 
examination with a view to helping the agricultural population. The scheme might 
even be found to be remunerative and bring in an appreciable revenue to the Gov¬ 
ernment. We would, however, draw special attention to the necessity for examination 
of the question as to how far it will be possible for the Forest Department to bring 
adequate supplies of fuel down the rivers and canals so as to make it available for 


villages in the delta. Water transport could not be very expensive and it would 
appear that the enterprise suggested above would not only come as a great relief to the 
cultivating population, enhancing thereby the supplies of manure, but is also likely 
to turn out a remunerative enterprise. 


1—24 
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367. Our remarks above with reference to the supply of fuel from forests 

would apply also to the supply of timber required for 
2. limber supp j. agricultural purposes. The supply of babool wood in delta 

areas for agricultural purposes is exceedingly limited and usually the supply of it has 
to come a long distance from outside areas in the uplands and elsewhere. 

368. We invite the attention of Government to the recommendations of the 

■ „ ,, . Koval Agricultural Commission concerning the importance 

3 - Fodder of fodder supplies from forests. 

Section 50.—Sanitation and Public Health. 

369. Any inquiry into the general conditions of agriculture and the position of 

^ , ... ' the cultivator must take into account the public health 

Condition Of the villager agpeet of Jug life Xhe close relationship between agri¬ 
culture and public health need hardly be emphasized. The economic wastage due to 
disease cannot be over exaggerated. The sanitary conditions of the numerous villages 
that we have visited must be considered to be bad. In many villages, the difficulty 
of getting drinking-water even for the people is great. In the deltas, particularly, 
there are no vacant sites available for latrines and people have often to wade through 
mud and water to go to the field bunds or to the channel bunds for answering the calls 
of nature. The pollution of surface soils leads to the pollution of the water supplies 
and the incidence of the hook-worm disease is very large. Malaria takes its toll by 
the thousand. The wells and tanks that exist are generally unprotected and the 
village streets are unswept. The resolution of the All-India Conference of Medical 
Research Workers held in 1924 and 1926 would apply to the general conditions in 
these districts as to other parts of India. 

370. The resolution runs as follows :— 

“ This conference believes that the average number of deaths resulting every 
year from preventable disease is about 5 to 6 millions, that the 
Resolution of t c Me ica avera g e number of days of loss of labour’ by each person 
tstarc wor eis. j n j n dia from preventable disease is not less than a fortnight 

to three weeks in the year, that the percentage loss of efficiency of the average person 
in India from preventable malnutrition and disease is not less than 20 per cent and 
that the percentage of infants born in India who reach a wage-earning age is about 
50, while it is quite possible to raise this percentage to 80 or 90. 

u This conference believes that these estimates are understatements rather than 
exaggerations, but allowing for the greatest possible margin of error it is absolutely 
certain that the wastage of life and efficiency which result from preventable disease 
costs India several hundreds of crores of rupees each year. Added to this is the great 
suffering which affects many millions of people every year. 

“ This conference believes that it is possible to prevent a great proportion of 
this waste at a cost which is small in comparison with the expenditure. 

“ The recent census shows that the position in India is one of grave emergency. 

“ This conference recognizes that the problem is very complicated and involves 
not merely Medical research but also questions of Public Health, Medical relief, 
Medical Education, propaganda and social and economic considerations. 

“ This conference believes that the greatest cause of poverty and financial 
stringency in India is loss of efficiency resulting from preventable disease and therefore 
considers that lack of funds far from being a reason for postponing the inquiry, is a 
strong reason for immediate investigation of the question.” 

The conditions of water-supply and Public Health and Medical relief being such 
as they are, it is no wonder that the mortality here from epidemics such as cholera 
is high. 

371. In the case of the East Godavari omitting the Agencies where the mortality 

from fevers is about 50 per cent of the total annual 
^ evers ' mortality we find the same "percentage of 50 per cent 

obtains also in the taluks of Rajahmundry, Peddapuram and Cocanada., In the case 
of the Kistna and East Godavari districts, the incidence of cholera is the same as 
noted above, while the incidence of mortality from fevers is about 50 per cent of the 
total annual mortality in the taluks of Tanuku, Bezwada, Nandigama, Nuzwid, 
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Tiruvur, Ellore, Yernagudem and Divi. In analysing the Public Health statistics 
for the whole of India for 1923 the Public Health Commissioner to the Government 
of India notes that the total number of deaths recorded is three and three-fourths million# 
for the year and he proceeds to remark as follows ;— 

“ The application of an arbitrary correction figure of one-fourth for fever mortality 
figures still shows over a million deaths from malaria, the morbidity of which is very 
great. As we have a record of nearly eight million people being treated for it at our 
dispensaries and hospitals, we can surmise how apalling is the maiming due to it. 
Further, its relation to agriculture is very close through methods of cultivation and 
canal irrigation which may lead to final depopulation. It is of primary importance 
in opening up jungle tracts to tea, coffee and rubber while its connexion with rice 
-cultivation is a very complex one which occupied the attention of the recent Interna¬ 
tional Malaria Conference at Rome. Christophers in estimating the morbidity says 
that for one million deaths in adult males between fifteen and fifty years of age there 
should be at least two millions constantly sick and the equivalent of fifty millions of 
admissions to hospitals.” The seriousness of these figures need hardly be emphasized. 


372. In the uplands and Divi, the difficulty for drinking-water is very much 

0 . ...... , greater than in parts of the deltas and there are manv 

carci.y o im mg wa er, localities in the upland areas where guinea-worm is pre¬ 
valent in addition to other diseases, "With water-supplies, inadequate or bad, without 
any arrangements for the disposal of drainage, without any arrangements for latrines 
and with inadequate medical relief, it is no wonder that the incidence of epidemic 
diseases and of malaria is so high and that there is in the rural parts such a serious 
waste of human life and energy. 

373. These districts are noted for their very high infant mortality. It is 

_ ■ a well-known fact that the disease resisting power of 

n an mor aiy. a people varies in inverse proportion to the rise or fall in 
the infant mortality obtaining for those people. Practically no systematic effort has 
been made by Government to bring down the very high infant mortality figure of 
these districts. While we are conscious that there has been an improvement in Public 
Health conditions in municipal areas and in unions, the unsatisfactory conditions 
in rural parts remain practically as before. 


Section 51.— Excise Revenue. 


374. In considering the question of the improvement or otherwise of the eco- 
. nomic condition of the people of the districts under 

of rural 8 * economic resources re P ort h wil1 be a vei 7 material point to trace the growth 
caused by excise revenue. the excise revenue. In the year 1906-07 the total 

excise revenue of the province was 204'8 lakhs, while the 
revenue for 1928-29 was 552 lakhs. Of the latter sum, the three districts of East 
Godavari, West Godavari and Kistna contributed 75 - 37 lakhs or 13 6 per cent of the 


entire excise revenue of the province. We have not got the exact revenue that was 
contributed by these districts in 1906-07, but assuming that the proportion then 
was the same the excise revenue in 1906-07 must have been 27'9 or, say, 28 lakhs ; 
so that during the period of the current settlement the excise revenue of these districts 
has increased by 36 5 lakhs. When it is remembered that the agricultural popula¬ 
tion forms about 70 per cent of the total of these districts it will be realized that 
a large portion of this increase in excise revenue referred to above Is being contributed 
by the agricultural population consisting of the poorer agriculturists and the labour¬ 
ing classes. To a large extent therefore the excise revenue is an indirect taxation 
on the agriculturists of the districts, and we would particularly ask this point to be 
remembered in considering the question of enhancement of the land revenue in 


resettlement. Even assuming that the agricultural population is benefited by the 
increase in prices owing to which it is now proposed to increase the assessment in 
resettlement,'—it will be noticed that while owing to increased prices in resettlement 
the Scheme Report proposes to take an extra sum of 9 53 lakhs of rupees from the 
three districts in question, the Government are already^ levying an impost on the 
agricultural population of these districts which amounts to an increase of 36'5 lakhs 
over the collections in 1906-07. 
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375. Of the latter increase, the levy from the agricultural population will be 
86-5 x 70/100 or 25-5 lakhs of rupees. If this is added the increase proposed in re¬ 
settlement of Rs. 9-5 lakhs, the total of Rs. 35 lakhs will amount to a percentage- 
increase of 64 -5 on the existing land revenue. 

The above figures take no account of the revenue that goes to the Government of 
India, the profits made by the distillers of liquor and the renters of shops for the sale 
of intoxicants, and the money that is made by illicit distillers, tappers, etc. The- 
effects of taking the above items into consideration will probably be to double the 
above figures. 

Section 52.— Defects of the peesent System of Land Revenue. 


376. The land revenue system of the Presidency is merely a modification and. 

development of the system obtaining in the country under 
The present system previous Governments. In the past, it was reported that 

presses har upon t e ^.p e 8 y S p em was often excessively oppressive in incidence 
resources oi ryots. . •' , in. \ ,■ 

and as a result, land, very often, went out ot cultivation. 

But the old system of grain rente and the slackness in collection and other factors 
provided many loop-holes. The people besides enjoyed many advantages in the 
utilization of common lands, forest lands, fisheries and other rights, ete., which provided 
a considerable measure of relief, while at present the rigidity of the system of fixed 
money assessments places irksome burdens on the cultivators. It is possible under the- 
present system for the land tax to become excessively oppressive without affecting the- 
revenue. Cultivation being the main occupation of the bulk of the people, the effect 
of heavy and oppressive assessments often reaches a stage merely of impoverishing 
the ryot population without leading necessarily to the throwing out of land from 
cultivation or a diminution of the land revenue. In the words of Sir Norman 
Marjoribanks in his speech in the Legislative Council on the 20tli November 1928-— 

“ The basis on which land revenue assessment in this Presidency is made is the 
proposition that the State is entitled to a share of the crop from the land. It is not 
based on any consideration of the circumstances of the holders of lands. We do not 
make any difference whether a land is held by a r ich man or a poor man. The assess¬ 
ment is made w T ith reference to the capacity of the land and not with reference to the 
circumstances of any body who holds the land.” 

If this statement correctly describes the present land revenue system we must 
state that it is not possible to imagine a system more barbarious and unstatesmanlike 
than the present one. A system like the present will hardly be tolerated in any 
civilized country in the world at the present time. As we shall presently show, old 
land revenue systems like those still obtaining in this country have disappeared else¬ 
where. Any humane Government must consider the circumstances of the people 
from which it raises its taxes, and cannot afford to heap burdens on those who are 
least able to bear it. In any system of taxation, the ability of the person taxed to 
pay is one of the elementary principles for consideration, and except in the case of 
emergency taxation where the very existence of Government is threatened, it is 
impossible for any Government to ignore this elementary canon of taxation. 


The system of assessment 
is regressive in its effects. 


377. The system of assessment is not only not progressive, but actually tends in, 

the other direction. Its burden presses more and more on 
the less prosperous cultivators. It is based too much on 
averages, on average rainfalls, on average irrigation supplies,, 
on average outturns, on average prices, etc., and its inelasticity drives large numbers 
of people to the money-lender particularly in bad seasons. Among others, it is one 
of the chief causes of low production and of heavy indebtedness. The recurring 
surveys and settlements preceded by prolonged and harassing inquiries accompanied by 
numerous complaints and appeals are a serious disturbing factor in agricultural 
economy and always lead to great discontent. 


378. The surveys and settlements themselves extending over a series of years in 

each ease entail enormous and disproportionate costs. 
Survey ana set cment £ n( j f rom phe budget estimates of 1928-29 that the 

opeia ions aie oo cos y. 'budget figures under charges of Administration, Survey 
and Settlement, Land Records and Inam Commissioner amount to 29 - 75 lakhs. The 
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revised estimate for 1927-28 for the same items was 35 57 lakhs. We notice that a 
sum of about 11 lakhs which apparently were the charges for Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors and peons employed in connexion with this work is 
now being charged to District Administration from 1st of April 1928 instead of 
appearing under the legitimate head of Survey and Settlement. Including the latter 
item therefore (taluk establishments) the annual expenditure on survey and settlement 
would be about 36 lakhs, an amount equivalent to what would be realized in four 
years if the increments in revenue rates proposed by the Special Settlement Officer in 
the three districts under report are given effect to. Then costs to the people of 
provision and renewal of survey stones which are always paid for by the ryots will 
have to be added to the above figures of expenditure. Eut we have no information 
on this point. 


Incomes from and proper¬ 
ty in land are more heavily 
taxed than other forms of 
income and property. 


379. Apart from the above considerations, it is a well-known fact that incomes 

from and property in land bear a heavier burden than 
incomes from trade and movable property, since the latter 
are not liable to the proportional land tax or local rates. 
As we have shown elsewhere, the income from land on 
which the assessment of land tax is based is not the net 
income after meeting the requirements of the landholder and his family and in 
consequence, even low incomes and no incomes are not exempt from taxation. In 
addition to all the above disadvantages, the land tax is not subject to any Statutory 
Rules or Acts of the Legislature and is entirely subject to the executive orders of 
Government. In spite of the pronouncement of the Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons to the effect that they were of opinion that the time has come to embody in 
the law the main principles by which the land revenue is determined, the methods of 
valuation, the pitch of assessment, the period of revision, the graduation of enhance¬ 
ments and the other chief processes which touch the well-being of the revenue payers, 
no legislation has yet been undertaken on the subject. 


Section 53.— Land Revenue Policy. 

380. Before we proceed to make our recommendations concerning the land 
revenue policy and resettlement we would like to put briefly the trend of policy in 
this matter in some of the other countries of the world. 


I. France. 


381. The land tax of Prance is 10 per cent on annual value, that is, the gross 
produce less the cost of production and earnings of the management. Incomes derived 
from land are also liable to the general income-tax. 


II. Iiali). 


382. Land is subject in Italy firstly to two schedular taxes—(1) a tax at a 
flat rate of 10 per cent of the assessed economic rent (which is subject to periodic 
revision) paid by the proprietor if the land islet, otherwise, by the cultivator, (2) a 
tax of 8 per cent of the income of the cultivating farmer—incomes below £4 being 
exempt from this tax. 

In addition to these, both landlord and tenant are liable to the State income-tax, 
which varies from 1 per cent to 10 per cent and which is levied on landlords and 
tenants for incomes over £8,750. In addition to the above, local surcharges for local 
purposes amounting to about 15 per cent of the economic rent may be levied both on 
the schedular taxes and on the income-tax. 


III. Siveden, 


383. In Sweden there is no land tax but a progressive income-tax at rates vary¬ 
ing from 5 per cent to 25 per cent is levied on all incomes including agricultural 
incomes. 

IV. Australia. 

384. In the Australian States the assessment is levied on the unimproved value 
of the land, that is, on that part of the annual or capital value of real property which 
is not due to the efforts or investments of owners or occupiers. The tax is levied 
only on the excess over the specified minimum. 

.1-25 
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V. New Zealand, 

385. In New Zealand, small farmers whose holdings are worth less than £500 
are exempted. But there is a graduated tax on the larger estates varying from one- 
sixteenth of a penny to three pence in the pound according to the value of the estate- 
Both in Australia and New Zealand the income-tax is levied in addition to the land tax. 

VI. Japan. 

386. In Japan the land tax is one-fourth per cent on the capital value of the 
land. All incomes from land, however, are liable to the general income-tax. 

VII. Lower Burma. 

387. In Liwer Burma the land revenue is assessed at one-fourth of the net profits. 

Section 54.— Summary. 

388. We shall now summarise the chief points we have referred to in the 
preceding pages :— 

(1) While rainfall has generally remained unchanged in averages and in 
general characteristics, a study of the monthly falls for several years at different 
stations reveals the fact that in every ten-year period, losses would be sustained in 
five years either due to insufficiency or excess. 

(2) While the population has increased, extension of cultivation has not kept 
pace with it. 

(3) There is no improvement in the conditions of unemployment of agricul¬ 
tural labour. 

(4) Fragmentation of holdings has increased and the average area of holding 
has gone down, while 36 per cent of the total land cultivated is held by pattadars 
owning 10 acres and less. 

(5) While land values have increased owing to causes not altogether perma¬ 
nent in their action, they are falling since 1925. 

(6) Grain leases have on the whole remained stationary, and on account of the 
high level of leases, many lessees have been ruined. 

(7) Ryots have to maintain an excessive number of cattle of all kinds and the 
cost of maintenance is therefore unnecessarily large. 

(8) The supply of straw does not suffice for more than one-ninth of the 
cattle maintained and therefore ryots have to incur large expenditure on cattle fodder 
and foods, which are not taken into account in the official settlement calculations. 

(9) The indebtedness of the agricultural population is heavy, hampers cultiva¬ 
tion and reduces incomes. 

(10) The irrigation supplies in the deltas during the first-crop season are not 
such as to avoid loss to ryots owing to late transplantation. The supplies are, in 
particular, inadequate in the Godavari Western and Kistna Eastern deltas. The 
supplies during the second-crop season in the Godavari are insufficient and unreliable, 
particularly in the later months of the erop period ; and this leads, therefore, to consi¬ 
derable loss to the ryots. 

(11) Owing to failure to tackle the problems connected with the disposal of 
upland drainage, drainage conditions over large tracts in the deltas are unsatisfactory. 
The general question of the design of drains requires examination. 

(12) The allowances made to the vicissitudes of the seasons and for unprofita¬ 
ble areas included in the patta's are inadequate. Large areas lying fallow in the three 
districts pay at present the full assessments. 

(13) Remission rules require to be worked in a more liberal spirit than at 
present. 

(14) Loss due to insect pests, rats, etc., are ignored in settlement calculations. 

(15) Capital expenditure incurred by ryots' on reclamation of land and on 
permanent improvements is not allowed for in settling assessments. 

(16) While prices of grains have risen, they are now falling and there is no 
knowing, by how much they will still fall further. 
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(17) Years of famine, war years and years in which there was grain control 
when prices were excessive have been included in calculating commutation rates. 

(18) While we have adopted for our calculations the standard tables of out¬ 
turn in the settlement reports, we feel that in actual practice some lands do yield 
more and a very much larger area yields less than is indicated by the standard tables. 

(19) Wages of labour have increased by 150 per cent in the last thirty years. 

(20) Losses due to cattle diseases and cattle mortality are serious, but have 
been ignored in settlement calculations. Cattle diseases besides sap the energies of 
cattle and shorten their life. 

(21) Similarly many other important items such as the maintenance of per¬ 
manent farm-servants, agricultural implements, etc., havelbeen ignored or under¬ 
estimated. 

(22) Public health conditions in the rural parts are unsatisfactory and preven¬ 
tive diseases and mal-nutrition diminish the efficiency of the agriculturists by about 
20 per cent. 

(23) Increase in the excise revenue during the last thirty years amounts to 44 
per cent of the existing land revenue. 

(24) The system of settlement and resettlement involves the maintenance of 
costly establishments (amounting to about 35 lakhs of rupees per annum) which is 
hardly justifiable. 

(25) The cost of cultivation has increased by 300 per cent in the last thirty 

years. 

(26) The cost of maintenance of an average family according to the low stan¬ 
dards, has increased by 159 per cent during the last thirty years. 

(27) The margins available for maintenance of the cultivator’s family after 
paying the assessments are either inadequate or nil. 

(28) Land is changing hands rapidly owing to many causes, and ryots are 
unable to repay their debts except by sale of their lands. 

(29) The system of land revenue is based too much on averages (average rain¬ 
falls, average supply of water, average outturns, average prices, etc.). The inelasti¬ 
city of the system leads to low production and indebtedness. It is much heavier in 
its incidence than other taxes. It is antiquated, and is not in keeping with the trend 
of land revenue policy in civilized countries. 

(30) In most rural parts the value of the agricultural produce is insufficient, 
after meeting the demands of Government revenue, for the maintenance of the agri¬ 
culturists ; so that, while a few rich people get richer, and a small number remain on 
the margin of subsistence, the majority are running into debt and losing their hold on 
land which is frequently changing hands. 

(81) In the resettlement of 1899, assessments were enhanced by about 
30 per cent, while in the present scheme report these are proposed to be further 
enhanced by 18f per cent. 

(32) Padugai and (patta) lanka lands have greatly lost in fertility and their 
former special advantages and require reduction of assessment. 

Section 55.— Recommendations. 

389. In view of the facts we have stated above we now make the following 
recommendations:— 

(1) The basis of assessments in future should be 25 per cent of the net produce 
instead of 50 per cent of the net produce as at present. 

(2) The proposals for enhancements of the assessments contained in the scheme 
report should not be given effect to. 

(3) There should be no resettlements till the value of the net produce exceeds 
four times the present assessments—further resettlements taking place when the excess 
over four times the assessment becomes sufficiently appreciable. Every resettlement 
should be preceded by a careful survey of economic conditions. 

(4) There is no need at present to consider extra sources of income and 
taxation. 


1—26 
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(5) Local bodies may be given the power to raise cesses on the land revenue 
for meeting local needs. The maximum of such cesses should not exceed 25 per cent 
on the land revenue with exemptions in the case of small holdings of five acres and 
less.* 

[* Note .—Our recommendations (1), (3) and (5) are almost identical with those of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee.] 

(6) The strength of Survey and Settlement Parties should be reduced at once. 

(7) The fixing of future land revenue assessments should be subject to tho 
control of the legislature, since we have no doubt whatever, that the legislature will 
act with a due sense of responsibility in this matter. 

(8) Under Irrigation, we recommend that the following should be con¬ 
sidered :— 

(a) The crest level of the Godavari Anicut or the fulL supply level should be 

raised, and the canals,particularly the Godavari Western Delta Main 
Canal, should be made capable of carrying larger supplies so as to 
avoid the present delays (and the consequent loss of produce) in 
transplantation. 

( b ) The discharges of the Kistna Eastern Delta Main Canal require improve¬ 

ment. 

(c) To avoid losses of crop in the second crop season in the Godavari Deltas, 

storage should be provided either on the Sabari or at any other suitable 
place. Sueli a storage work will prove remunerative, since it could 
also provide for extension of second and also of first crop irrigation. 

(9) Suitable arrangements should be made for the disposal of upland drainage, 
so as to prevent large losses due to submersion in the deltas. The design of drains in 
the deltas requires examination. 

(10) The Agricultural Department should be strengthened so as to expand 
work in the following directions :— 

(a) To expand the work of seed distribution, 

(h) to extend demonstration work under proper supervision, 

(<?) to undertake the study of dry crops coconuts, fruit-cultivation, oil-seeds, 
etc., in suitable experimental farms situated within the districts, and 

(d) to study the suitability of artificial manures and to push the use of those 

manures that are found to be suitable. 

(11) The Veterinary Department should be strengthened 

(a) to enable it to deal with cattle epidemic diseases satisfactorily so as to 

avoid very large losses to which ryots are now put on account of 
cattle mortality, and 

(b) to push vigorously improvements to the breeds of cattle. 

(12) To relievo unemployment, cottage industries and industries connected 
with agriculture (conversion of raw materials into finished products) should be 
started under Government auspices or private enterprises encouraged with liberal State 
aid. 

(13) Medical help and public health work require expansion to minimise loss 
of life and energy due to preventible diseases, and to reduce infant mortality. 

(11) Expansion of the co-operative credit movement is necessary, and parti¬ 
cularly the starting of land mortgage banks in as many centres as possible. 

Section 56.— Conclusion. 

390. In concluding our report, we would like to express our thanks to Govern¬ 
ment for giving our Committee the opportunity of examining and reporting on the 
economic conditions of the Godavaris and Kistna districts and for the help that we have 
received through Government for carrying out our investigations. We feel conscious 
however, that our report is in some respects not as complete as we would wish to have 
made it, had time permitted. We have actually taken about nine months for complet¬ 
ing our investigations—including the periods taken up by the sittings of the Legis¬ 
lative Council during this time. The Settlement Parties which had to cover the same 
ground (although their work was of a somewhat different kind) took some years to 
complete their work, assisted though they were by the entire establishments of. 
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Government in these three districts. In spite of shortcomings, however, we feel that 
we have done our best and we feel we have spared no pains to make our report as full 
as the time at our disposal, and the many obvious limitations, under which we worked, 
permitted. We feel confident that our conclusions will, in the main be found 
unassailable ; and we submit our report with the hope that our data and conclusions 
will be received with an open mind. Those, we are aware, will be found very different 
from the usual roseate and optimistic descriptions and conclusions that form a feature of 
Settlement and Resettlement reports. Truth is often unpleasant, but we have felt 
that we owe it, not only to ourselves, and to the ryot-population of these districts, but 
also to Government as well, that we should try to set forth, as faithfully as we could, 
conditions as we actually found them as the result of careful studies. These latter 
have revealed the fact that the economic conditions of the bulk of the agricultural 
classes is unmistakably unsatisfactory, and that while there are some ryots in these 
districts who could without hardship boar an enhancement of the assessment, in a 
great majority of cases such a measure would be an intolerable burden. The system 
of arriving at land revenue assessments and their enhancement, and the formal 
inquiries that precede them depend so much on. averages, that they fail to take adequate 
note of the conditions of the individuals who have to pay. We hope that Govern¬ 
ment is in no way committed to the dictum, that it is the land that pays the assessment, 
and that it is not concerned with the well-being of the ryots paying the assessment. 
We believe that Government is and must be actuated by the most humane considera¬ 
tions, and that it cannot fail to attach due weight to the conditions of poverty, 
indebtedness and misery which affect such a large part of the agricultural population 
and determine their ability to bear the burden of present and future enhanced taxation. 
It cannot fail to take note of the many serious disadvantages and difficulties under 
which the agricultural population, labours—difficulties that lead to serious losses and 
to consequent poverty, nor can it afford to wait much longer in applying the necessary 
remedies. It has been in this belief that we have drawn pointed attention to their 
difficulties, so that with the removal of these, the contentment and prosperity of the 
agriculturists may be secured. While we feel that it is the duty of the Government 
to safeguard the revenues of the State, we believe that it is equally its duty, to take 
note of the distressing condition of the people and the consequent discontent and, by 
applying measures of relief and carrying out improvements such as those we have 
suggested, to secure their happiness and contentment and enhance the prosperity and 
tax-paying capacity of the ryot population. In securing the happiness of the people 
by such measures must Government look for its highest reward, and in removing 
discontent, its highest statesmanship. 

B. VENKATARATNAM. 

D. NARAYANA RAJU. 

T. M. NARAYANASWAMI PILLAI. 

P. C. ETHIRAJULU NAYUDU. 

K Y. R. SWAML 
B. RAMACHANDRA REDDI. 


R. K AROGYASWAMI MUDALIYAR, 
President , Economic Enquiry Committee. 
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LIST OF APPENDICES. 

Number, Bubjoot, 

1. (1) List of villages visited and the work done by the Committee in their preliminary 

and final enquiries. 

(2) List of villages for which detailed and general investigation has been made by 
the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

2. Tables showing rainfall (in inches). 

(1) Gudivada, 

(2) Nandigama. 

(3) Ramachandrapuram. 

(4) Peddapuram, 

(5) Bhimavaram. 

(6) Ellore. 

3. Statement showing the average monthly cultivation in hundreds of acres for each 

taluk, both for dry and wet lands in ordinary years. 

(1) Kistna district (including West Godavari). 

(2) East Godavari district. 

4. Remissions. 

5. Discharge statements. 

(1) Godavari Eastern and Central deltas. 

(2) Godavari Western delta. 

(3) Bezwada. (Kistna Eastern delta). 

(4) Divi project. 

(5) Muniyeru anicut. 

(6) Godavari Eastern. 

(7) Godavari Central. 

6. (1) List of main improvements carried out in Godavari delta. 

(2) List of main improvements carried out in Kistna Eastern delta. 

7. (1) Fragmentation of holdings (information abstracted from karnams’ statements). 

(2) Fragmentation (information from Ryot’s questionnaire). 

8. Agricultural Statistics. 

(1) East Godavari. 

(2) Kistna and West Godavari. 

"9. Lease values in terms of grain. 

10. Tabulated figures of lease value (Committee’s Enquiry). 

(1) Kistna. 

(2) Bast and West Godavaris. 

11. Price of paddy. 

(1) Kistna (wet). 

(2) Kistna (upland). 

(3) East and West Godavaris (wet). 

(4) East and West Godavaris (upland). 

12. Details of wages from khatas— 

(1) Khata, of G. V. Chalapati Rao, 

(2) G. Y. Krishnayya, 

(3) Yendagandi accounts. 

(4) Y. Ramayya of Bhimadole. 

(5) Statement showing the working hours. 

a. East Godavari. 

b. West Godavari. 

13. Cost of cultivation tables— 

a. (1) Cultivation table, Kistna district. 

(2) Agricultural implements, Kistna district. 

(3) Depreciation and maintenance of cattle, Kistna district. 

(4) Daily labour, Kistna district. 

b. (1) Cost of cultivation table, West Godavari district. 

(2) Agricultural implements, West Godavari district, 

(3) Depreciation and maintenance of cattle, West Godavari district. 

(4) Daily labour, West Godavari district. 

c. (1) Cost of cultivation table, East Godavari district. 

(2) Agricultural implements, East Godavari district. 

(3) Depreciation and maintenance of cattle, East Godavari district. 

(4) Daily labour, East Godavari district. 

1—27 
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-ITumber. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Subject. 

Cattle mortality tables. 

(1) Results of cattle mortality, Ellore taluk. 

(2) Results of cattle mortality for Kistna, East and West Godavari districts.. 

Loss due to cattle epidemics calculated per acre, Ellore taluk. 

Details of Khata accounts. 

(1) Khata account of K, Yeerasalingam Garu, Edupugallu. 

(2) R. Y. Ramayya of Jughuvaram. 

(3) Y. Ramayya of Bhimadole. 

(4) M. Sundaramayya of Kottapeta. 

(5) V. Venkata Raju of Lankalakoderu. 

(6) K. Somayya of Tadikalapudi. 

Cost of cultivation tables, Settlement Party. 

(1) Cost of cultivation. 

(2) Agricultural implements. 

(3) Depreciation of cattle. 

(4) Daily labour. 

De’tail review of changes of diglot pattas (in the last 30 years). 

Changes of pattas (from the reports of Settlement Party). 

Indebtedness tables. 

(1) Assets and debts, Kistna district. 

(2) Assets and debts, West Godavari district. 

(3) Assets and debts, East Godavari district. 

Rate of interest. 

(1) Kistna district. 

(2) West Godavari district. 

(3) East Godavari district. 

(1) Sums borrowed for different purposes (its classification), Kistna, West and East 

Godavari districts. 

(2) Classified distribution of debts (average), Kistna, West and East Godavari districts. 

(3) Classified distribution of debts, Kistna district. 

(4) Classified distribution of debts, West Godavari. 

(5) Classified distribution of debts, East Godavari. 

Details of indebtedness extracted from the replies to the Ryot’s questionnaire. 

(1) Kistna district. 

(2) West Godavari district. 

(3) East Godavari district. 

List of villages for which indebtedness enquiry has been made by the Settlement 
Party, Kistna, West and East Godavari districts. 

Loans in agricultural and non-agricultural societies (other than Central Banks) 
in 1927-28 and 1926-27. 

(1) Consolidated statements of cost of cultivation from different sources. 

(2) Cost of cultivation per acre calculated from the Ryot’s questionnaire, West 

Godavari district. 

Cost of cultivation schedules, 1900 (Committee). 

(1) Cost of cultivation. 

(2) Agricultural implements. 

(3) Cattle depreciation. 

(4) Cattle maintenance. 

(5) Daily labour. 

Cost of cultivation schedules, 1928 (Committee), Delta wet. 

(1) Schedule for cost of cultivation. (Maximum, medium and minimum). 

(2) Nature of the labour contributed by tbe ryot and the dependant. 

(3) Schedule for agricultural implements, (Common to maximum, medium and 

minium schedules). 

(4) Manure (common to all schedules). 

(5) Cattle depreciation (maximum). 

(6) Cattle depreciation (medium). 

(7) Cattle depreciation (minimum). 

(8) Maintenance of cattle (maximum). 

(9) Maintenance of cattle (medium). 

(10) Maintenance of cattle (minimum). 

(11) Daily labour (maximum). 

(12) Daily labour (medium). 

(13) Daily labour (minimum). 
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Somber. 

29. 

SO. a. 

b. 


81. 

32. 

33 . a. 

b. 

c . 

34. a. 
b. 


35. 


Subject. 

Price of standard outturns at the present day, commutation price at Rs. 258 for 
garce. 

Gfross income in cash per acre. 

(1) Schedule for net income upon one aore (owner’s labour is not taken into acoount). 

Maximum, medium and minimum. 

(2) Schedule for net income effected upon each holding. Maximum, minimum and 

medium. 

(3) Schedule showing the Madras measures to be added to the yield to make up the 

deficit. Maximum, minimum and medium. 

(1) Schedule for net income per acre (owner’s labour is taken into account). Maxi¬ 

mum, medium and minimum income. 

(2) Schedule for net income effected upon each holding. Maximum, minimum and 

medium. 

(3) Schedules showing Madras measures to be added to the yield to make up the 

deficit. 

(1) Schedule for net income per acre (labour of the owner and his dependant is 

taken into account). Maximum, minimum and medium. 

(2) Schedule for net income effected on each holding. Maximum, minimum and 

medium. 

(3) Schedule showing the Madras measures to he added to the yield to make up the 

deficit. Minimum, medium and maximum. 

According to the present day price at Rs. 6-8-0 per bag. 

(1) Schedule for net income per acre (the labour of the owner is not taken into 

account). Maximum, medium and minimum. 

(2) Schedule for the net income per acre (the labour of the owner is taken into 

account). Maximum, medium and minimum. 

(3) Labour of the owner and the dependant is taken into account. Maximum 

medium, and minimum. 

Schedule for the net income per acre assuming that the price, for garce 
is Rs. 444-4-0 or Rs. 10 per bag. ° 

(1) The labour of the owner is not taken into account. Maximum, medium and 

minimum. 

(2) The labour of the owner is taken into account. Maximum, medium and 

minimum. 

(3) Labour of the owner and the dependant is taken into account. Maximum, mini¬ 

mum and medium, 

Consolidated family expenditure statement. (Kistna, Bast and West Godavari 
districts). 

(1) Family expenditure statement, Kistna district. 

(2) Do, West Grodavari district. 

(3) Do. East Godavari district. 

(1) Minimum expenditure upon a family from the Detailed reports, Kistna district. 

(2) Minimum expenditure upon a family from the Detailed reports, West Gudavari 

district. 

(3) Minimum expenditure upon a family from the Detailed reports, East Godavari 

district. 


Consolidated statement for village budgets 
per bag). 

(1) Pedabrahmadevam 

(2) Pasarlapudi 

(3) Mulikipalli . 

(4) Addampalli . 

(5) Kanehumarru ... 

(6) Likhitapudi 

(7) Kanckikacherla 

(8) Konakanchi 

(9) Lingala . 

(10) Elaprole. 

(11) Kautaram . 

Consolidated register of division of holdings. 


in bags (at 72 Madras measures 

Cocacada taluk. 

Razole taluk. 

Do. 

Ramachaudrapuram. 
Tanuku taluk. 

Narsapur taluk. 
Nandigama taluk. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bezwada taluk. 

Gudivada taluk. 
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APPENDIX No. 1 (i). 

Statement showing the villages visited, the work done bt the Committee 

IN THEIR PRELIMINARY AND PINAL ENQUIRIES, 


Date of visit. 



Names of villages visited. 


Work done. 


1928. 
8th April 
8th April 


20th April 

22nd April 
23rd April 

let Muy 
2nd May 

3rd May 


4th May 

6th May 
6th May 

12th May 

13th May 

13th May 
14th May 
loth May 

16th May 


18th May 


19th May 

20tli May 

21st May 

21st May 
22nd May 


23rd May 

2Sth May 
28th May 

21et June 

22nd J one 
23rd June 
24th June 


25th Jdhe 
26th June 


26th Jnne 


27th Jane 


Committee meeting with some important persons of East Godavari and West Godavari. 

Ramachandrapur, East I 1. Bamachandrapuram .. .. Conferenoe with important 

Godavari, ryots and representatives, 

f 2. Someswsram .. .. .. 1 


Kistna distriot 
Gudivada taluk 

Bandar taluk ., 

II 

Ciudivada taluk 
Gudivada tuluk 

Kaikalur taluk 
Gudivada taluk 


Bezwada taluk 
.. Natidigama taluk 

in 


Divi taluk 


Kajahmundry taluk, 
East Godavari. 
Fcddnpur taluk, East 
Gi davari distriot. 
liajahmundry taluk, East 
Godavari. f 

Peddapurain taluk .. I 


Cocanada, East Godavari I 
distriot, 1 


Anialapur taluk. East 
Godavari. 


Rajole taluk, East I 
Godavari. 1 


Ellore taluk, West 
Godavari district. 
Chintilapudi taluk 
Tadipalligudem taluk.. 
Bhiinavuram taluk, West 
Godavari distriot. 


Narasapur taluk, West 
Godavari distriot. 


Tanuku taluk .. 


aluh, West ' 
istriot. 

k .. .. f 


2. Someswaram 

3. Addampalli .. 

4. Rajahmnndry 

6. Masulipatnam 

6. Koutaram .. 

7. Gudlavalleru 

8. Gokavaram .. 

9. Pedaua 


Polavaram division, 
East Godavari. 


10. Pasumarru .. 

11. Komaravole .. 

12. Nujella 

13. Pallivada 

14. Vinjaram .. 

16. Nandivada .. 

16. Patamata 

17. Edupugallu .. 

18. Pcranki ,. 

19. Elaprole 

20. Nanigatna 

21. Kanehikaoherla 

22. Chindrapuram 

23. Lingala 

24. Pullgadda 
26. Machavaram 

26. Kodur 

27. Avanigadda .. 

28. Gadala 

29. Burugupadi .. 

30. Dontamur 

31. Chinkakondapudi 
82. Gummaladoddi 

33. Gandcpalli 

34, Lingauiparti 
36. Gorinla 

36. Katupndi 

87. Tedabrahmadevam 

38. Vendra 

39. Rujnpalcm .. 

40. Jagamiadhagiri 

41. Gollavilli .. 

42. Nallamilli 

43. Ainavilli 

44. Maiupalli 

16. Yentrukona .. 

46. Devaguteaum 

47. Pasarlapudi .. 

48. Gudimillanka 

49. Ravulapalem 

60. Peravusaru 

61. Jlharmajigudem 

62. Chataparru .. 

63. Tadikalapudi 

64. Nallajerlo .. 

66. Alampuram .. 

66. Peda Amirarn 

67. Gollakoderu .. 

68. Viravasaram 
69 Bavakudurtt 

60. Artamur 

61. Sitarampuram 

62. Mogallu 

63. Likthitapudi 

64. Koderu ,. 

65. Aohnnta 

66. Vaddur 

67. Deverapalli .. 

68 Ilommeru 

69. Polavaram .. 

70. Kovvadu 


| Preliminary enquiry. 

Held conferenoe with ryots and 
leaders. 

Committee meeting and enquiry* 
| Preliminary enquiry. 


[Preliminary enquiry into the 

I ' eoonomio condition and 

other local oonditiona of 
I the villages. 


Preliminary enquiry. 


lonferenoe with ryots. 


^Preliminary enquiry. 


J 

| Held conference with ryots_ 
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Date of visit. 


1929 

28th Jane 
29th J une 


noth J ane 


16th July 
17th July 
,18th July 
19th July 

20th July 
21st July 
22nd July 

23rd J uly 
24th July 

26th July 
26th July 

27th July 
28tli July 
29th J uly 

30th July 

31st July 
1st August 

2nd August 

3rd August 
20th August 
21st August 

22nd August 
23rd August 
24 th August 

26th August 
26th August 

27th August 


13th September.. 
14th September.. 
16th September,. 
16th September.. 
17th September.. 
18th September.. 
19th September.. 

20th September,. 
18th October ., 

19th October 
20th Ootober 


21st Ootober 



Work done. 


Polavaram division, East 71. Kannapuram . 

Godavari— oont. 72. Koyyabtgudem .Held conference with ryots. 

73. Vegeswarapuram ...... 

Kovvur taluk, West 74. Kovvur 
Godavari diatriot. 

Yellavarandi, East Goda- 76. Yellavaram.Preliminary enquiry. 

vari. 76. Theirmapuram ...... 

Final Enquiry. 

1 Committee meeting at Afaaulipatnam and conference with certain ryots. 


Agency 


2, Gokavaram .. 

3. Avanigadda 


4. Edupugallu .. 

6. Patamata .. 
6.. Kanur 

7, Klaprole 

8* Kondapnlli .. 

9 Nundivuda .. 

10. Komaruvole .. 

11. Pasumarru .. 

12. Koutaram .. 

13. Kaikaram .. 

14. Amaravathi .. 
16. Venkatapuram 

16. Perantalakuuma 

17. Pallivarlu 

18. Poranki 

19. Kanehikaeherla 

20. Nandigama .. 

21 Xorraauntapalem 

22. Konakancbi 

23. Lingula 

24. Likhitapudi 
26. Vela, uleru .. 

26. Kod*ru 

27. lumkalakuduru 

28. BhimaVatam.. 

29. Vemavaiam .. 

30. Tlndi .. 

31. Gollalakoderu 

32. Aludunor 

33. Nallazoilu ,, 

34. Chotaparru .. 

36. Tadikulupudi 

36. Deverapulli 

37. Divipattam .. 

38. Kuimvuram .. 

39. Bhadrachalum 

40. llummagudera 

41. Polavararu ., 

42. Khandavilli 

43. Vadlur .. 

41. Rachur 

46. Settivarigudem 
46. Manchili 


47. Devarapalli .. 

48. Vegeswarapuram 

49. Koyyalagudein 

60. Jang&reddigudem 


1st November .. 
2nd „ 


. Rajupalli .. .. 

. Burugunadi .. ,. 

, Gummalladoddi 
Cbopella 

. Bomeswaram ,, ,, 

. Jagannadbagin . 

, Vendra .. ,. 

Wontamur .. ., .. 

Gorinta . 

Pedabrabmadevam .. .. 

Gangavaram.. .. ., .. 

AiLauiilli (enquired into economic 
condition of Madupaili). 
Ventrakona .. 

Gollavilli ,, 

NaUsmilli .. ,. 

Mulikipaili ,. . 

J’aJagummi ,. 

Pas-irlapudi .. 

Kavulapalem.. .. 

Yellavaram .. 


.. Preliminery enquiry. 

.. Committee meeting and con¬ 
ference. 


| Final enquiry. Record of 
k evidenoe and holding 

I informal oonferenoeB with 
ryots, etc. 


Ryots conference. 


i Final enquiry and record of 
j evidence, eto. 


Enquired into eoonomio condi¬ 
tion of Kauohumarru. 


Enquired into eoonomio condi¬ 
tion of Mangapati Divipeta. 
Enquired into eoonomio condi¬ 
tion of Busurazu illi. 
Enquired into eoonomio condi¬ 
tion of Chinakondepudi. 


Final enquiry into economic 
condition of the ryots. Re¬ 
cord of evidenoe and informal 
conference with ryot* here 
and there. 
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APPENDIX No. 1 (ii). 

List op villages job which detailed investigation has been made by the Economic; 

Enquiry Committee. 

Kistna District. 


Gudivada taluk— 

1. Koutarara. 

2. Pasumarru. 

3. Komaravole (G). 

4. Nandivada (G). 

Bezwada taluk— 

5. Kanur. 

6. Edupugallu. 

7. Elaprole (G). 

8. Poranki. 

9. Patamata. 


Nandigama taluk- 

12. Liogala (G). 

13. Torraguntapalam (G). 

14. Konakanohi. 

15. Kanchikacherla. 

Kaikalur taluk— 

16. Pallivada (G). 

17. Vinjaram (G). 

18. Amaravathi (G). 

19. Korukollu. 

Divi taluk. 

20. Puligadda (G). 

21. Machavaram (G). 

22. Kodur. 


Bandar taluk— 

10. Gokavaram (G). 

11. Malleswaram (G). 

Villages for which general investigation has been made by the Economic 

Enquiry Committee. 

Kistna District. 


Divi taluk— 

1. Nagayalanka. 

Bezwada taluk— 

2. Kondapalli. 


Kaikalur taluk— 

3. Venkatapm-ara 

4. Divi Island. 


List of villages for which detailed investigation has been made by the Eoonomio 

Enquiry Committee. 


West Godavari District. 


Elio re taluk— 

1. Singavaram (G). 

2. Chataparru." 
Chintalapndi division— 

3. Settivarigudem (G). 

4. Taoikalapudi. 
Tanuku taluk— 

5. Kanchumarru (G). 

6. Kandavilli. 

7. Vadlur. 

Tadepalligudem taluk. 

8. Mudunur. 

9. Nallazerla. 

10. Raehur (G). 


Kowur taluk — 

11. Devarapalli. 

12. Vegeswarapuram, 
Narsapur taluk— 

13. Lankalakodern. 

14. Likhitapudi (G). 

15. Velagaleru (G). 

16. Koderu (G). 
Bhirnavaram taluk— 

17. Ckilukur (G). 

18. Veraavaram (G). 

19. Dirusumarru. 

20. Mogallu. 


Agency— 

1. Mangapati Divipeta, 

2. Busarazupalli. 

3. Yellavarain. 
Kajahuiundry taluk— 

4. Chinakondepudi. 

5. Burugupudi. 

6. Gummalladoddi, 
Peddapnr taluk— 

7. Dontamur, 

8. Gorinta. 

Cocanada taluk. 

9. Pedabrahmadevam. 

10. Vendra. 

11 . Jagannadhagiri. 

II—2 


Hast Godavari District. 

Amalapur taluk— 

12. Madupalli. 

13. Gollavilli. 

14. Yentrukona, 

15. Nallamilli (G). 
Bajole taluk— 

16. Pasarlapudi. 

17. Ravnlapalem. 

18. Mulikipalli (G). 

19. Palagummi. 
Bamacbandrapur taluk— 

20. Addampalli. 

21. Someswaram. 

22. Choppella. 

23. Gangavaram. 
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APPENDIX No. 6 (i). 

List of main improvements carried out in Godavari Delta 
from 1905-06 to 1926-27. 

A. — Irrigation. 

Estimate 

R8. 

1. Constructing new undersluices to the Dowlaishweram Anient. 

The work was commenced in 1903-04 and mostly completed 
in 1906-07 . 3,32,800 

2. Constructing a training bund in front of the new under- 

sluices at Dowlaishweram. The work was commenced in 
1906-07 and completed in 1910-11 . . . . . . 8,540 

3. Improvements to Vemavaram;Project in the Godavari Central 

delta. The work was commenced in 1905-06 for extension 
of irrigation of about 1,165 acres of dry laud in Vemavaram, 

Magam and Bhatnavalli villages Work completed in the 

year 1906-07 13,858 

4. Improvements to Madiki channel for extension of irrigation, 

about 1,616 acres. The work was commenced in 1906-07 

and mostly completed in the same year .. . . . . 10,901) 

5. Constructing the upper and lower wharves at Nidadavole. 

3'be work was commenced and practically completed in 
1910-11 9,500 

6. Constructing 13 telephone sheds in Godavari Eastern delta,. 

Work commenced and practically completed in 1914-15. 7,480 

7. Constructing a wharf and sheds for Wharf Superintendent 

at Tadepalligudem. Constructing in 1911-12 . . 6,070 

8. Constructing a wall from Chottipetta weir down to No. 3 

lime kiln at Chottipetta on the .Bight Bank of Ellore canal. 

Constructed in 1911-12 . . . . .... 

9. Driving piles in front of the river wall at Dowlaishweram. 

Work commenced in 1912-13 . . . . . . . . 16,000 

10. Constructing a wharf wall in the left bank of the Eastern 

Delta Main canal. Work commenced in 1912-13 and 
completed in 1913-14 . . . . . . . . . . 20,400 

11. Constructing 12 sheds for mile coolies on the Bank canal 

central delta. Work commenced in 1912-18 and com¬ 
pleted in 1913-14 . . . . . . . . . . . . 7,080 

12. Constructing eight telephone sheds in the Godavari central 

delta. Work commenced and completed in 1913-14 .. 4,320 

13. Constructing whurves at Palakole lock in Narnsapur canal. 

Work commenced in 1913-14 and completed in 1914-15. . 7,370 

14. Constructing a wharf traffic shed and establishment quarters 

at Gannavaram. Constructed in 1913-14. . .. .. 11,300 

15. Constructing an impervious apron in front of Dowlaishworam 

headquarters. Work commenced in 1914-15 and practi¬ 
cally completed in 1916-17 . . . . . . . . 6,050 

16. Improvements to Razole channel. Work commenced in 

1914- 15 and completed in 1916-17 .. . . . . 3,500 

17. Excavating a new approach channel to Bobberlanka lock. 

Work commenced in 1915-16 and completed in 1918-19. 61,200 

18. Restoring the Kovvur Man jail- Junction canal. Work com¬ 

menced in 1915-16 : the outlay to end of 1926-27 is 

Its. 1,13,789 .. . 1,37,000 

19. Protecting with steel sheet piles the lower margin of the 

impervious apron below Dowlaishweram headsluices and 
constructing a retaining wall below the headsluices on the 
right side of the main canal eastern delta. Work com¬ 
menced in 1915-16 and completed 1918-19 . . . . 28 148 

20. Remodelling Chiuchiuada channel. Work commenced in 

1915- 16 and completed in I9t9-20 .. .. ,. 51,330 

21. Constructing an outfall sluice at 45—2- 615’ of Vasista left 

bank at Pedatippa. Work commenced in 1916-17 and 
completed 1919-20 .. . 13900 

22. Raising the groyne at the left bank of Bobberlanka under¬ 

sluices. Work commenced on 1916-17 and completed 
1917-18 . . 


6,049 
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Estimate. 

RS. 

23. Remodelling the Tessipndi north side channel. Work com¬ 

menced in 1917-18 and outlay to end of 1926-27 is 

Rs. 50,315 .. .. 57,702 

24. Constructing lock and regulator in Kakaraparru canal. Work 

commenced in 1917-18 and completed in 1919-20. .. 47,000 

25. Remodelling the Mandapetta channel. Work commenced in 

1919-20 and completed in 1924-25 . . . . . . 18,340 

26. Extending the right chamber wall of the Kakarapurru lock. 

Work started in 1920-21 and completed inl922-23 .. 4,000 

27. Constructing an undertunnel across the Bhatanavalli channel. 

Work commenced and completed in 1922-23 . . . . 10,300 

28. Remodelling the Tapeswaram south side channel. Work 

commenced in 1924-25 hut further progress kept in 
abeyance for change of' proposals .. .. .. 70,000 

29. Improvements to the bridges over the Mukknmala lock and 

weir. Work commenced in 1926-27 and almost completed 

the same year . 19,872 

30. Remodelling the Duggndurru channel. Work commenced in 

1926-27 and completed the same year . . . . . . 11,200 

31. Remodelling the Anathavaram channel. Work commenced 

in 1926-27 and expenditure to end of 1926- 27 is Rs. 3,325. 11,400 

82. Polavaram Island Project for extension of irrigation in Pola- 
varam Island. Work under execution. Expenditure to 
end of March 1929, Rs. 10,67,910 . . . . . . . . 14,05,140 

B.—Drainage and Protective Works. 

33. Widening the straight cut of the Yanamaduru drain to the 

Naidupalcm revu. Work commenced in 1904-05 and 
completed in 1906-07 . . . . . . . . . . 1,43,049 

34. Excavating a straight cut of theYenamaduru drain at its tail- 

end to tail into Naidupalam. Work commenced in 
1904-05 and mostly completed in 1906-07 . . . . 88,000 

35. Constructing a surplus weir at 38 M. 32 chains of Narasa- 

pur canal. Work commenced in 1906-07 , . . , 10,700 

36. Improvements to the Yenamadurn drain from the Gostandadi 

infall to short cut. Work commenced in 1910-11 and 
completed in 1919-20 . . . . . . . . . . 3,73,500 

37. Improvements to the mouth of the Tnlyabhaga drain. Work 

commenced in 1915-16 and completed in 1918-19 . . 31,709 

38. Excavating the Nedunur drain. Work commenced in 1917- 

18 and completed in 1918-19 , . . . . . . . 4,800 

39. Improvements to the Neelakodu and Bondada drain. Work 

commenced in 1917-18 and completed in 1921-22 . , 13,450 

40. Improvements to the Ainapur drain. Work commenced in 

1918-19 and completed in 1925-26 .. ,. .. 1,54,409 

41. Providing a flood hank along the right side of the Teki drain 

from below the straight cut to the 'Tallarevu lock. Work 
commenced in 1918-19 and completed in 1919-20 . . 8,470 

42. Improvements ;;o the upper portion of the Yenavnaduru drain. 

Work commenced in 1920-21 and the outlay to end of 

March 1929 is Rs. 7,36,328. The work is in progress . . 9,74,000 

43. Constructing an inlet of Sahapuram drain and raising the 

bank of the Tylyabaga drain. Work commenced in 
1924-25 and completed in 1926-27 

44. Gravelling the roadway on the Akhanda Godavari right flood 

bank from Vizeswaram to Polavaram 24| miles. Work 
commenced in 1909-10 and completed in 1912-13 . . 26,190 

45. Raising the Vaista Godavari left flood bank from 14 miles to 

45|- miles of the Gannavaram canal. Work commenced in 
1909-10 and completed in 1910-11 .. .. .. 1,04,381 

-46, Raising the right hank of the Vainateyam Godavari from 
3-j miles to 12f miles. Work commenced in 1909-10 and 
completed in 1911-12 .. .. .. .. .. 40,445 

47. Laterite pitching along Godavari river margin from Judges’ 
bungalow to Red Rocks at Rajahraundry. Work was 
commenced in 1911-12 and is in progress 


16,000 
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Estimate. 

as. 

48. Gravelling the river bank from Chinohimade ferry to Naraa- 

pur. Work was in progress in 1911-12 . . . . . . 12,000 

49. Renewing the Polavaram Island south embankment. Work 

commenced in 1913-14 and completed in 1915-16 ,. 8,742 

50. Fixing the Polavaram permanent stations on the lankas of 

the Godavari river. The work was started in 1916-17 

and completed in 1924-25 .. .. . . . . .. 20,861 


R. Narasimhan, 

Offg. Superintending Engineer, Dowlauh weram Circle, 

18//t October 1929. 


APPENDIX: No. 6 (ii). 

List of Main Improvements carried out in the Kistna Eastern Delta 

from 1899 to 1928. 


A. Irrigation. 


6crial 


Estimate 

Year of 



amount. 






Starting. 

Completion. 

i 

Extending the rear arches of Eaatern Delta head sluices 

RS. 

Not trace- 

1899 

1900 


able. 



2 

Widening the Masulipatam canal seoond reach .. 

. , 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

Exoavating the Urutur and Mallavole main channels .. 

, , 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Constructing a combined head sluice for the Nambigunta and high- 

. . 

Do. 

Do. 


level bothi channels. 




6 

Constructing a surplus weir at Mallove main canal 


Do. 

Do. 

6 

Constructing a surplus weir at 22/0 of the Masulipatam canal 

, , 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Constructing an under tunnel at 0/5 of the Gudapadu channel 

. . 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Converting the old Kesarapalle lock into an escape 


Do. 

Do. 

9 

Constructing an outlet and inlet from 8/2 plus 330 to 8/S and from 


Do. 

Do. 


11/1 plus 330 to 11/2 of the Ellore canal. 




10 

Excavating the Gogunta channel .. 


Do. 

Do. 

11 

Alterations to the inlet at 14 m. of the Eyves oanal and constructing 

. . 

Do. 

Do. 


out-houses and stables at Komatigunta rest-house. 




12 

Strengthening the banks of the Mammila codu .. 


Do. 

Do. 

13 

Constructing a head sluice to Penjendra main channel and excavating 

, , 

Do. 

Do. 


Fedana branch. 




It 

Constructing wharf establishment sheds at Mudinepalle and siding 

. , 

Do. 

Do. 


baain on the Polarazu oanal below Mudinepalli bridge. 




IS 

Constructing a head sluice to Turntna oodu right side ohannel 

, , 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

Extending the west Tammileru escape from the Ellore canal .. 


Do. 

Do. 

17 

Constructing a bridge across the Dosapadu channel at Manikonda .. 


1902 

1903 

18 

Reconstructing Mudinepalli Bridge aoross the Masulipatam oanal 


1903 

1904 

19 

Constructing a girder bridge across the Masulipatam oanal 


Do. 

Do. 

20 

Constructing a bridge over Pulleru at Pamarrn .. ,, 

• • 

r 1904 
[ 1905 

1906 & 
1906 

21 

Constructing an Inspection bungalow with out-houses at 53/3 of the 

, . 

1901 

1906 & 


Polaraz oanal. 


1905 

1906 

22 

Constructing a look at Komatigunta 


1906 

1907 & 



1907 

1908 

23 

Extending the Duggumilli channel .. 

Construction of an Inspection bungalow at Malleswaram 


1907-08 

24 

. . 

1913 

-14 

25 

Constructing a straight cut from the under tunnel of ihe Mallavole 

. . 

Do. 


channel. 




26 

Constructing an Inspection bungalow at Penumatsa.. 

5,540 

1911 

-16 

27 

Improvements to the Komatigunta canal 

6,000 

1914-15 

1916-16 

28 

Constructing an Inspection bungalow in Polukouda .. 

6,550 

1914- 

-15 

29 

Constructing a oombined lock and regulator at 27/2 of Pulleru canal. 

60,050 

1920-21 

1923-24 

30 

Excavating ihe Pamarru ohannel diversion 

laiMH 

1921-22 

1924-25 

31 

Constructing an arched bridge across the Ellore canal at Atukur 


1925-26 

Contribution 




work. 

32 

Improvements to the Egnipad aqueluct at 20 m. 16 obs. of the Kyves 


1926-27 



cunal. 





8. D. Shroff, 

Executive Engineer, Kistna Eastern Division. 
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List of main improvements carried our in the Kistna Western Division 
from 1902-1903 TO 1928-1929. 


A, — Irrigation. 


Serial 

Name of work. 

Estimate 

Year of 

bar. 

amount. 

Starting. 

Completion, 

1 

Improvements to the Bank canal of the Kistna western Delta 


1899 

1900 

2 

Constructing two drainage pipes and four bridges on the Varaha- 
patnan channel. 


Do. 

Do. 

3 

Excavating Kollur right side ohamiel and I pur and Anantavaram 
branches and masonry works along the same. 


Do. 

Do. 

4 

Constructing a masonry inlet wall at 4/2 of the Commamur canal 


Do. 

Do. 

6 

Constructing a head sluice, four pipe sluices, three bridges and a tail 
escape in the Bapatla tank east side channel. 


Do. 

Do. 

6 

Constructing a head sluice, six pipe sluices, three bridges and a tail 
escape in the Bapatla tank west side channel. 


Do. 

Do. 

7 

Constructing Tenali road culvert and under-tunnel at 1/6 and a drop 
and bridge at 6/0 of the Tungabahdra side channel. 


Do. 

Do. 

8 

Constructing a through aqueduct over the drainage channel in Bapatla 
tank to carry Jlulapalem branch. 


Do. 

Do. 

9 

Excavating the Tungabhadra channel and constructing a head sluioe 
aqueduot at 3/0, an under-tunnel at 0/2|and a drop »t 3/1 of the same. 


Do. 

and 1903-04 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Constructing a regulator for Arumenda and Alavala tank channel .. 


Do. 

Do. 

11 

Widening and improving the platform at Santarvur wharf 


1899-19C0 

Do. 

12 

Constructing a wharf at Vellatur. . 


Do. 

Do. 

13 

Improvements to the east side of the channel and it branches 


1903-04 & 
1904 05 

Do. 

14 

Improvements to the east side channel and branches 



1904-06 

16 

Excavation of Vellatur channel and its branohes of Bank canal 



Do. 

16 

Constructing a look at the 11th mile and constructing a tidal tail 
lock at the end of Bank canal. 


•• 

1903-04 

17 

Excavation if Tungabhadra channel and its branches Commumur 
Canal. 

Constructing an Inspection bungalow at KoUinierla lock ,. 



1906-06 

18 


1907-08 

1907-08 

19 

Constructing .4ppapurani drainage scheme connected with improve¬ 
ments to the canal. 


•• 

•• 

20 

Improving and widening the bridges on the Nizampetaru canal 
east and west side ohannels. 


1907 

1907-08 

21 

Exoavating Vetapalem branch from 4 no. of J agar lam udi channel. 

.** 

1910-11 

1912-13 

22 

Constructing a new head sluioe to east side channel 

10,810 

1910-11 

1911-12 

. 23 

In the Kistna river out of the 123 miles of river margin only 9 
miles require costly protective works, snob as groynes, edging 
and brownloid weeds. The remaining portions of the margins 
are protected by a good strip of nanal grass, The works oarried 
out in 1910-11 were all minor ones, of wbioh the more 
important were — . 





(i) liaising the right flood bank of the Kistna river below the 
aniout to 2' above M F.L. 

74,000 

1909-10 

1911-12 


(ii) Baising and strengthening the left flood bank of the Kistna 
river above aniout from Ibrahampatam to Bezwada. 

6,400 

1910-11 

1911-12 


(iii) Diversion of right flood bank along the line of Vellatur 
village ring bund. 

12,370 

1909-10 

1911-12 

21 

Improvements to the Kollur side ohaunel and excavating the 
Krn|>a channel. 

6,200 

1911-12 

1913-14- 

25 

Diversion of the Kistna right flood bank along Fedapulivarru ring 
bund. The outlay during 1917-18 is Ks. I,6t6 against the 
estimate. The bank was raised in full length and height 
except 300 feet in length where work has to be done with tram 
trucks. 

7,200 

1912-13 

1913-14 

26 

Improvements to Kollipara ohannel 

73,000 

1914-15 

1917-18 

27 

Constructing a supplemental aqueduot and under-tunnel to carry 
the Vellatur ohannel over Bhattiprole drain 

7,400 

1916-16 

1917-18 

28 

Excavating the Ponnapalli channel and Nadimpalli drain ., .. 

13,000 

1910-17 

1918-19 

29 

Remodelling the Donepudi block 

23.200 

79.200 

1919-20 


30 

Raising and strengthening the right and left flood banks of the 
Kistna river. The outlay to the end of 1917-18 is Ks. 60,206 
against the estimated amount. 

' ‘ 

* * 

31 

Improvements to Karenchedu hlook 

16,600 

1919-20 

1921-22 

32 

Improvements to branch channels and distributaries of the Kolli¬ 
para channel. 

18,900 

1919-20 

1922-23 

33 

Constructing an arched bridge over the Commamur canal i t 
Duggirala 

20,160 

1920-2L 

1926-26 

34 

Constructing a scour sluioe to Bank oanal. Constructing a soour 
sluice to east side ohannel 


1928-29 

Almost com¬ 
pleted. 


P. Venkataramana Raju, 

Executive Engineer, Kistna Western Division. 
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APPENDIX No. 6 (iii). 

List op main improvements carried during the years 1902-03 to 1927-28 in 

Kistna Central Division. 

A. Irrigation. 

Kistna Delta System. 

Estimate. 

KS. 

1. Constructing a new head sluice and rivet wall at Bezwada . . 2,59,000 

2. Constructing a river wall and reforming flood bank below 

bead works .. 3,43,400 

3. Constructing an iron girder bridge across main canal . . 52,000 

4. Constructing a lock at 1/0 mile of Ry ves canal and reconstruct¬ 

ing the regulator 0/6—0/7 47,800 

1909-10. 

5. Installing a crane on rails to raise the falling shatters of 

Kistna anicut . 10,500 

1915- 16, 

6. Reconstructing the Bezwada head sluice . . . . , . 24 000 

1906-07. 

7 Lock establishment quarters on Rvves canal . . . . 1,170 

1913- 14. 

8, Improvements to Bezwada lock entrance .. .. .. 2 760 

1914- 15. 

9. Improvements to Ryves regulator .. . . . . . . 21,500 

1916- 17. 

10. Providing steel look gates to Seetanagaram bead sluice . . 18,150 

11. Replacing the existing 3-feet shutters of Kistna anient by 

shutters of 6 feet high . 3,90,000 

12. Constructing locks and regulators across Ellore and Bandore 

canal.3,11,000 

E. H. Chave, 

Executive Engineer, Kistna Central Division 

Li8T op main improvements carried during the years 1903 to 1927-28. 

Divi Pumping System— 1905-06. 

The project was commenced during the year, . The amount expended on the pro¬ 

ject in this and the succeeding years consists of excavation of loop channel, construction of 
engine house, supplying engines, and etc., construction of quarters for establishment, excavation 
of channels and drains. 

In addition to the above, the following are some of the main improvements carried out:— 

A. — Irrigation. 

Estimate, 


KS. 

1909-10. Improvements to loop channel . . .. . . . . 37 600 

1911- 12. Excavating south channel No. 1 distributory .. 

1912- 13. Supplying portable engines and Mortan mills .. 

1919- 20. Excavating Yetimoga branch channel . . . . . . 3 080 

1920- 21. Excavating Yetimoga branch channel .. .. . . 2’300 

II. Improving and extending Aswarayapalem branch . . 1 ’830 

1921- 22. Installing a nineth engine and pump "at Divi . . . . ’. 

1923-24. Improving and extending south channel 


B.—Drainage Protective, 

1909-10. Extending the Divi flood tank from Mndaliar tank to 

tail end of east channel ,. . . .. t . 5 jgQ 

1914-15. Improvements to Linganna coda drain and exca vating 
Codur drain 

Improvements to drainage channel of the central basin. 20,000 
1918-19. Improvements to Uppukalva basin 

1923-24. Improvements to Divi left flood bank from head to 16/2. 62,000 

E. H. Chave, 

Executive Engineir, Kistna Central Division. 
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List or improvements carried out to the Kistna Eastern Delta prom 1899 — 1928. 

Drainage and Protective Works. 





Year of 

M 

Name of work. 

Estimate 



S 

amount. 






Starting. 

Completion. 

1 

Construction of an under-tunnel on the Dosapad ohannel .. . * 

ns. 

1899 

1900 

2 

Constructing a drop at bead of Ptdapad eeoape drain 


It 99 

1900 

3 

Excavating Pedapad eBo ipe drain . 


1899 

1900 

4 

Do. Yinnakota codu drain .. .. .. . - *. 


1899 

1900 

6 

Do. Kuduavalli drain .. .. .. , 4 


1898 

1900 

6 

Do. Munjalur affluent 


1899 

1900 

7 

Improvements to the Chendraya drain 


1903-04. 

1904-06 

8 

Reconstructing a bridge over the Chendraya drain at Terikapad *. 


1904 

1906 

y 

Constructing a bridge over the Pedatummidi drain 


1907 

1908 

10 

Improvements to the Mopidevi drain 



1908 

11 

Excavating the Utukur drain -. .. .. *. 

2,680 

1916 

1916 

12 

Do. the Lankalakalvagunta drain 

8,000 

1916 

1917 

13 

Do. subsidiary drains to the Motor left side drain 

20,700 

1924 

1926 


8. D. Shkofp, 

Executive Engineer, Kistna Eastern Division, 


Drainage Works in Kistna. 
Western Delta. 





Year of 

0> 

AT f v 

Estimate 



a 


amount. 



ts 



Starting. 

Completion. 

1 

Excavating the Bapatla East and West side drains 

£8. 

mm 

1900 

2 

Perali drain—Exoavating the—below the Railway bridge 



1900 

3 

Exoavating the straight out of the Repalli main drain 

. . 


1900 

4 

Excavating the'L'ungabhadra main drain ,, 

. . 

1899 

1900 

6 

Excavation of the Pundla drain .. s .. .. 


1902-03 

1904-06 

6' 

Excavation improvements to the Repalli drains 


1903-04 

1903-04 

7 

Improvement to the Chendraya drain and reconstructing bridge over 





Chendraya drain at Yerikapad . 


1904-06 

1904-06 

8 

Draining the Bapatla east swamp 

17,207 

1909-10 

1913-14 

9 

Drainage of the Bapatla tast swamp. Outlay is Rs. 7,976 

16,260 


, , 

10 

Excavating a straight out to Bhatipiole drain .. 

41,360 

, , 

, t 

11 

Improvements to Bbattiprole drain from 12 miles to 16 miles, 6 fur- 





longs 44 feet .. . . 

34,000 

1917-18 

, „ 

12 

Jmprovments to the drainage of Murkondapad block 

13,200 

1917-18 

1921-22 

13 

Exoavating the Jupudi. affluent and improving Gollimudipadu 





drain 

9,700 

1917-18 

1920-21 

14 

Protecting the river margin at Tidaparru . 

30,000 



16 

Raising and strengthening the right and left flood banks of Kistna 





river .. ., .. .. .. .. .... 

66.400 

1916-17 

1918-19 

16 

Forming the new diversion of the Kistna left flood bank from 37-0 




to 40-0 and raising and strengthening the existing banks 

36,000 

1918-19 

1919-20 

17 

Diversion of Nallamada drain 

10,18,000 

1923-24 

September 





1929. 


P. Venrataramana kaju, 

H-neMtiine Engineer , Kistna Western Divhio. 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 

Kistna, West and East Gtodavaris. 

Lease values expressed in terms of grain. 


Taken from lease value enquiry of the settlement party. 


Early period, 1901—1905. 

Later period, 1920—1921. 

Kate of 
assessment. 

| Name of village. 

Grain 
values 
per acre. 

Name of village. 

Grain 
values 
per acre. 


Delta Wet. 


Gudivada Taluk. 


B8. 

A. 





SEERS. 





SEERS. 

10 

0 






1. Pasuinarru 




1,485 

9 

0 

1. Koutaram 


, , 

, , 

1,238 

1. Angalur 




1,016 



2. Betliavole 




1,040 

2. Viucakota 




1,7014 



3. Pasumarru 




1,039 

3. Koutaram ., 




1,181 








4. Do. 




1,137 








5. Angalur 




1,438 








6. Koutaram 




1,248 








7. Do. 




988 

8 

0 

1. Tamirisa 




935 

1. Koutaram 

t * 



925 



2. Vinnakota' .. 




543 

2. I>o. 




897 



3. Nandivuda 




763 

3, Do. 

e • 



883 



4. Velpur 




1,040 

4. Do. 

• • 



924 



6. Pedayerikapadu 




867 

5. Do. 




909 



6. Kurada 




815 

6. Do. 




1,168- 



7. Koutacam 




902 

7. Do. 




1,050 



8. Do. 




660 

8. Do. 




1,046 



9. Do 




937 

9. Do. 




1,076 



10. Do 




902 

10. Do. 




1,069 



11. Pasumarru 




902 

11. Vinnakota 




726 



12. Dokiparm 




211 

12. Pasuinarru ., 




1,052 



13. Velpur 




1,246 

13. Do. 

• • 



1,038 



It. Bommulur 




2,503 

14. Angalur 

* * 



925 



15. Do. 




882 

15. Do. 

* * 


* • 

1,166 







1,038 

16. Do. 




660 



17. Tamirisa 




936 

17. Pedayarikipadu 



• • 

717 



18. Vinnakota 




953 

18. Pedapalaparru 




847 



19. Bommulur 


• • 


1,144 

19. Nandivaaa 




853 



20. Pasuinarru 


• • 


917 

20. Bethavole .. 




676 



21. Vinnakota 




812 

21 Do. 




1,061 



22. Dokiparru 


* * 


665 

22. Cbayatapalli .. 

• * 



637 



23. Chavatapalli .. 


• • 


1,036 

23. Angalur 

» • 



1,217 



24. Bethavole 


• * 


728 

21. Aynampudi ,. 




1,17» 



25. Tamirisa 




1,241 

26. Nandivada 




892 



26. Do. 




699 

26. Pedayerukapad 




780 



27. Do. 




598 

27. Do. 




936 



28. Do. *. 




441 

28. Do. 




774 



29. Do. 




599 

29. Dokiparru 




1,011 








30. Koutaram 




1,093 








31. Do. 




1,142 








32. Do. 




726 








33. Do. 




1,189 








34. Do. 




1,171 








36. Pasumarru 




1,011 








36 Do. 




1,175 








37. Do. 




782 








38. Koutaram 




640 








39. Do. 




885 








40. Do. 




1,119 








41, Do. 




911 








42. Pasumarru ., 




1,046 








43. Vinnakota 




833 








44. Do, 




920 








46 Bommulur 




863 








46. Tamirisa 




859 








47. Thummakpalli 




1,002 








48. Pedapalam 




824 








49. Pedapalaparru 




738 








50. Do. 




963 








61. Nandivada 




863 








62. Pedapalaparru 




988 








63, Bommulur 




1,130 








54, Velpur ,. 




1,081 








65. Angalur 




1,098 








56. Do . • 




1,040 








67. Do. .. 




1,022 








68. Do. 




1,109 
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Karly period, 1901—1905. 

Liter period, 1920—1924. 

Rate of 
assessment. 

Name of village. 

Grain 

values 

Name of village. 

Grain 

values 


per iiare. 


per acre. 


Delta Wet— coni. 


R3, A. 


7 0 


7 0 


6 0 


5 0 


Gudtvada Taluk —cont. 


1. Tamirisa 

2. Vinnakota 

3. Nandivada 

4. Koutaram 

6. Dokiparru 
6 Do. 

7. Do. 

8. Do. 

9. Ramanapudi 


i<>. 

Do. 

11. Tamirisa 

12. 

Vinnakota 

13. 

Do. 

14. 

Do. 

15. 

Do. 

16. 

Do 

17. 

Bethavole 

18 

Pedavirivad 1 

19 

Tamirisa 

20. 

Do. 

21. 

Do. 

22. 

Do. 

23! 

Do. 

21. 

Do. 


1 Aripisala 
2. Nandivada 
3 D<>. 

4. Tamirisa 

5. Do. 

(i. PnSumarru 

7. Nandivada 

8. Vennanapudi . 

1. Nandivada 

2. Do. 


SEEKS. 


SEERS. 


59. Angalur 

1,148 


60. Pasuraarru 

704 


61. Do. . 

499 


62. Do. . 

1,355 


63. Koutaram .. .. 

1,030 


64. Do. . 

857 


65. Do. 

659 


66 . Vinnakota 

1,038 


67 Pedapalaparru .. .. ,, 

838 


68 . Artgahir .. .. .« 

967 


69 BiiBanagutla ,. 

1,270 


70. Nandivada 

969 


71. Koutaram 

1,182 


72. Do. , . 

923 


73. Do. . 

1,012 


74. Vinnakota ,, .. .. .. 

669 

205 

1. Koutaram 

770 

626 

2. Gudlavalleru .. 

802 

332 

3. Do. . 

721 

806 

4. Pasumarru 

1,040 

717 

6 . Angalur 

1,092 

702 

6 . Bethavole .. . 

809 

725 

7. Pandiganapudi 

462 

793 

8 . Do. .. . 

449 

700 

9. Chavatapalli .. 

607 

728 

10 . Aynampudi ,. 

1,112 

572 

11. Koutaram 

1,142 

153 

12 . Do. . 

1,146 

693 

13. Do. . 

1,161 

693 

14. Do. . 

492 

693 

15. Pasumarru ., . 

964 

992 

16. Do. . 

935 

662 

17. Do. . 

1,048 

614 

18. Vinnakota 

778 

666 

19. Do. 

769 

671 

20. Do. 

776 

613 

21. Koutaram 

578 

823 

22. Do. 

866 

906 

23. Vinnakota 

888 

1,301 

24. Do. . 

936 


25, Chavatapalli .. 

607 


26. Tainirisa 

915 


27. Do. 

1,135 


28 . Do. . 

1,042 


29. Do. . 

867 


30. Do. . 

1,135 


31. Do. . 

1,135 


32, Do. 

460 


33. Rammannapudi .. .; ,, 

668 


34. Pedapalaparru 

700 


35. Nandivada. 

666 


36. Aynampudi .. 

1,144 


37. Do. . 

1,191 


38. Tamirisa 

Nil. 


39. Do. .; 

990 


40. Angalur . 

1,052 


11. Gudlavalleru ,. 

312 


42. Vinnakota 

936 


43 Koutaram 

1,292 


44. Do. . 

1,292 


45. Do. . 

1,196 


46 Tamirisa . 

377 


47. Nandivada ,, *, 

710 

414 

1. Thmnmalapalli 

306 

347 

2. Tamirisa 

778 

440 



796 



697 



765 



806 



622 



626 



626 




II—4 
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Rate of 
assessment. 


Early period, 1901—1906. 

Later period, 1920—ly24. 

Name of village. 

Grain 
values 
per acre. 

Name of village. 


Grain 

Tallies 
per acre. 


Delta Wet— -cont. 


ns. a. 
9 « 

« o 


1. Idupugallu 

2. Kankipadu 

3. Do. 

4. Nepalla 

1. Idupugallu 

2. Do. 

3. Kolavennu 

4. Lanjalanka G 
6. Kankipadu 

6. Do. 

7. Prodduturn 

8. Nidamanuru 

9. Konderu 

10. Nidamanuru 

11. Prodduturu 

12. Do. 

13. Do. 

14. Koivleru 
16. Idupugallu. 
16. Do. 

17- Kandur 


Bezwada Ti luk. 


1. Velpur 

2. Kankipadu 

3. Kolavennu 

4. Do. 

1. Lanjalanka Gangurt 

2. Nidamanuru .. 

3. Do. 

4. Do. 

6. Poranki 

6. Do. 

7. Kankipadu 

8. Kolavennu 

9. Do. 

10. Do. 

11. Konderu 

12. Do. 

13. Do. 

14. Do. 

15. Do. 

16 Do. 

17. Prodduturn 

18. Do. 

19. Do. 

20. Idupugallu 

21. Do. 

22. Lanjalanka Ganguri 

23. Kankipadu 

24. Do. 

26. Do. 

26. Do. 

27. Do. 

28. Do. 

29. Do. 

30. Do. 

31. Do. 

32. Kunderu .. 

33. Do. 

34. Do. 

36. Nidamanuru .. 

38. Do. 

37. Do. 

38. Do. 

39. Kankipadu ,, 

40. Do. 

41. Do. 

42. Kolavennu 

43. Kunderu 

44. Do. 

46. Nidamanuru .. 

46. Do. 

47. Do. 

48. Do. 

19. Dj. 

60. Do 
51. Do. 

62. Do. 

63. Do. ,, 

64. Lanjalanka Ganguru 
66 Poranki 

56. Do. 

67. Uppuluru 

68. Kankipadu 

69. Do. 

60. Do. 

61. Kolavennu 

62. Do. 

63. Lanjalanka Ganguru 

64. Do. 

65. Do. 

66. Do. 

67. Do. 

68. Do. 

I 69. Kunderu 



SEERS. 

1,061 

1,100 

956 

1,400 

1,040 

867 

867 

1,046 

988 

740 

1,040 

1,040 

1,109 

860 

770 

1,160 

728 

837 

827 

1,216 

1,268 

1,040 

1,040 

1,140 

1,248 

1,033 

1,066 

1,050 

1,017 

1,107 

1,160 

1,087 

1,222 

1,216 

1,172 

1,086 

1,160 

1,097 

1,040 

1,040 

1,066 

1.123 

1,130 

1,092 

1,082 

1,017 

1,009 

891 

1,246 

1.248 
1,250 

1.249 
1,201 
1,275 
1,114 
1,246 
1,144 

992 

1,140 

1,109 

1,017 

911 

1,212 

1,186 

1,122 

1,170 

1,083 

1,083 

1,010 

1,040 

1,047 

1,090 

891 
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Early period, 1901—1906, 

Later period 1920—1924. 

Name of village. 

Grain 
values 
per acre. 

Name of village. 


Delta Wet— cont. 
Be%wada Taluk—cont. 


Grain 
values 
per aore. 


X. Velpur 

2. Do. 

3. Kankipadu 

4. Velpur ... . 

6. Do. 

6. Lanjalanka Ganguru 


70. Kunderu 

71. Do. 

72. Do. 

73. Do. 


76. Prodduturu 

1. Poranki, 

2. Do. 

3. Enikapadu 

4. Edupiig.illu 
6, Kolavennu 

6. Donatkur 

7. Enikipad 

8. Do. 

9. Kankipadu 

10. Nidamanuru 

11. Volpur 

12. Kankipadu 

13. Enikipadu 
It. Lanjalanka G 
16. Velpur 

16. Do. 

| 1. Tenneru 

2. Uppuluru 

3. Kunderu 

4. Do. 

1. Nidamanuru 
Uppulu.ru 


(Lease values in kind.) 


Rat® of 
assess 
ment. 


Early period. 

Later period. 

Name of village. 

Lease 
values in 
kind per 

acre. 

Name of village. 


Lease 
values in 
kind 

per aore. 



U8. A. 


8EEBB 


SEERS. 

7 0 

Chevur ♦< .. •• *- ** 

2,800 

Chevur .. 

1,866 

6 0 

Mulakalapalle 

460 

Gopavaram 

412 




Chevur 

127 




Do. 

935 




Do. 

783 




Do. 

818 




Do. 

833 




l)o. 

832 




Do. 

832 




Do. 

832 




Do. 

842 




Do . 

1,387 




Do . 

832 




Do . 

1,400 




Do. 

884 




Do . 

1,100 




Lingala 





Manrlavalli 

470 

i 8, 



briparrnlaiika 

655 




Do . 

431 




Do. 

516 




Do. 

605 




Do. .. . 

622 




































u 


Kata of 
assessment. 


Early period. 

Later period. 

Name of village. 

Grain 
values per 
aore 

(in kind). 

Name of village. 


Delta Wet. 

Ellore Taluk . 


Grain 
values per 
acre 

(in kind). 


Be. a. 


SEERS, 


8 0 

l, Gundugolanu, 1901 .. 

189 



2. Do. 1903 . 

487 



3. Do. 1903 . 

738 



4. Do. 1905. 

778 


7 0 

1. Madepalli 1901 . 

700 

1. Madepalli, 1921-22 


2. Do. 1901 . 

463 

2. Do. 1922-23 


3. Do. 1902 

S19 

3. Do. 1922-23 


4. Do. 1906 . 

880 

4. Do. 1922-23 


E. Gundugolanu, 1906 . 

707 


6 0 

1. Do. 1901. 

663 



2. Madepalli, 1902 

169 



Early period 


Later period. 


Rate of 
assessment. 


Name of village. 


Rental 
values in 
grain per 
acre. 


Name of village. 


Rental 
values in 
grain 
per acre. 


Delta Wet. 

Nara&apur Taluk. 


1. Mulaperudesa 

2 . Mulaparru 

3. Do. 

t. Sitarumapuram 
6. Do. 

6. Penuinadaui .. 

7. Sitaramapuram 


8. liustumbada 


see as. 

1,100 Palaperudesa 


Madapadu 

Do. 

Do. 

400 Rustumbada 

Do. 

Do. 

Koppam 

Do. 

,. Maohauuri 

Kustambada 
Koppam 

.. Maehapuri 

Koppam 


Rate of 
assessment. 


E^rly period, 1901—1905. 

Later period, 1920—1924. 


Grain 


Grain 

Name of village. 

valuea 

Name of village. 

values 


per acre. 


per aore 


Delta Wet. 

Amalapuram Taluk (East Godavari). 




SEERS. 1 


6KER8. 

0 1 

1. Bandarlanka .. 

930 




Ruzole 'Taluk. 


0 



1. Sivakodu , . .. .. ., 

900 

0 



2. Do. . 

639 

0 



3. Jagannadham 

600 

0 

1. Anthatwadipalem 

781 



°] 
0 I 

2. Do. . 

636 



8- 

3. Jagannadham 

31 
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Early period 1901-1906. 

Later period 1920-1924. 

Kate of 
Assessment. 

Name of village. 

1 

Grain 

values 

Name of village. 

Grain 

values 


per acre. 


per acre. 


Delta West— cord. 

Ramachandrapuram Taluk (East Godavari). 


RS. 

A. 







SEERS. 






SEERS. 

10 

0 








1: 

Vedurupaka .. 




808 










2, 

Someswaram. .. 




900 










3. 

Pasalapudi 


. . 


1,143 










4. 

A imparti 




1,038 










6. 

Konkuduru 




991 










6, 

,, ., 


* . 


1,400- 










7. 



* , 


1,314 










8. 

Vedurupaka f , 


• , 


1,117 

10 

0 

1. 

Miiredubaka 





800 









2 

Lolla .. 





460 









3. 

Somes war am 





509 









4. 






f'63 







10 

0 

1. 

Konkuduru 





800 

1. 

Konkuduru .. 


, . 


1,318 



2^ 

1)0. 





800 

2. 

Do. 


, , 


738 



3. 

Lolia .. 





1,165 

3. 

Do. 




1,034 



4. 

Arikavavala 





892 

4. 

Do. 


, , 


800 



6. 

Nad nr up ad a 





929 

6. 

Lolla .. 


. . 


1,166 



6. 

Do. 

«» 




970 

6. 

Arikaravala .. 




800 



7. 

Do. 





900 

7. 

Do. 




811 



8. 

Do. 

• • 




932 

8. 

Kapavaram 




800 



9. 

Do. 

* • 




889 

9. 

Someswaram .. 




903 



10. 

Do. 





921 

10. 

Anaparti 



• • 

1,344 



11, 

Nadurupada 



• • 


800 

11. 

Pedaparti 4 , 



• • 

873 



12. 

Maohumilli 





841 

12. 

Maohavaram .. 




1,063' 



13. Vedurupaka, 

• « 


• « 


1,609 

13. 

Kokuduru 




1,126 



14. Ontigunta 

• • 




700 

14. 

Do. 




¥00' 



15. 

Do. 





700 

16. 

Muohumilli .. 




921 



10. 

Do. 





726 

16. 

Do. 




1,163 



17. 

M uohumilli 





260 

17. 

Do. 


, , 


960 



18. 

Pasalapudi 



• • 


857 

18. 

Do. 


. . 


400 



19 

Mateavaram 





206 

39. 

Pulngnrata 




1,006 



20. Pasalapudi 





1,000 

29. 

Maohavuram . . 




862 



21. Pulagurta 





1,098 

21. 

Muohumilli .. 


, , 


1,106 



22. 

ITerupalii 



* » 


631 

22. 

Pnlugurta 




880 



23. 

Do. 





1,000 

23. 

Do. 

• ■ 


« • 

1 ,000- 



24. 

Konkuduru 





1,000 

24. 

Do. 

• • 



391 



25. 


• -1 - 





?5, 

Someswaram .. 

* • 



140 










26. 

Pasalapudi 


, . 

• • 

921 










27. 

Do. 




933 










28. 





1,064 
953 










2«. 

Odor .. 

• • 












3». 

Do. 

• * 

• • 


970- 










31. 

Yerrapalli «, 

• • 



366 










32. 

Mureduballa .. 

• • 



1,119 

9 

0 

1. 

Nadurubada 


,, 



3,180 

1. 

Nadurubada .. 

• • 

. . 


800 



2. 

Do. 





932 

2. 

Chodavaram .. 


. « 


728 



3. 

Do. 





760 

3. 

Xerupalli 




788. 



4. 

Someswaram 





576 

4. 

Someswaram ,. 




852 



5. 

Do. 





976 

6, 

Pulugurta »• 




688 



6. Vedurupaka 





684 

6, 

Vedurupaka .. 


, . 


962 



7. 

K apavaram 





800 

7. 

Someswaram ., 


. . 


1,200 



8. 

Do. 





880 

8, 

Arikaravala .. 


« , 


960 



9. 

Chodavaram 





941 

9. 

Yerupalli 


* . 


401 



10. 

Do. 





808 

19. 

Do. 


• . 


800- 



11. 

Alika ravala 





800 

11. 

Do. 


• , 


686 



12. 

Mateavaram 





640 

12. 

Pulngurta 




935- 



13. 

Do. 





1,680 

13. 

Lolla .. 


. . 


1,031 



14. Palugurta 





343 

14. 

Do. 




862 



16. 

Do. 





677 

15. vedurupaka .. 


. . 


777 



16. 

Do. 





540 

16. Kapavaram .. 




1,056 



17. 

Do. 





691 

17. 

Mach ava ram .. 




821 



18. 

Do. 





374 

18. 

1)0. 




741 



19. 

Do. 





743 

19. Mulleru 




800- 



20. 

Machayaram 





900 

20. 

Chodavaram .. 


, . 


800- 



21. 

Pulleru 





640 

21. 

Konkuduru ,. 




684 



22. 

Chodavaram 





936 

22. 

Do. 




840. 



23. 


♦ -. • 





23. 

Do. 


. , 


214 



24. 







24. 

Do. 


. , 


840 










26. 

Do. 




840 










26. 

Do. 


, , 


880 










27. 

Do. 




840 










28. 

Do. 




840 










29. 

Do. 




840 

10 

0 








30. 

Do. 




1,021 

8 

0 

1. 

Chodavaram 

# , 

# , 



804 

1. 

Naruapurapetta 


. . 


909 



2. 







2. 

Chodavaram .. 


, , 


960 










3. 

Narsapurapetta 




777 










4. 

Do 


. . 


815 










6. 

Do. 




773 










6. 

Chodavaram .. 


* , 


800 

7 

0 



Nil. 




i 

1. 

N arsapurapupeta 




442 


IX—5 
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APPENDIX No. 16 (i). 


Khata Account of K. Veerksalingam Garu of Edcpugaluu. 


Mr. K. Veeresalingam has been keeping khata accounts ever since 1916 but he has supplied 

„ . , , , . , . . . , us his accounts for the vears of 1924,1925, 

l^vxe.- of the method a lopted in keeping this khata. ^ 1927 flnd , ggg A p He has addi ! 

lion supplied to us whatever information was available concerning the payments hi' made to his 
palerus. He has, in these khatas, entered daily accounts concerning his family, agricultural 
activities and his personal movements and interests in one continuous account. For instance, we 
can get information regarding the kind of agricultural work done on any day, the payment made 
in cash to the daily and permanent labour, the travelling expenses, the presents made to his 
relatives, the journey made by him or his palerus, the seed purchased, the grain sold, the money 
borrowed, the dismissal of a paleru, the improvements effected upon a particular field. There¬ 
fore it has become necessary to disentangle the various entries in order to he able to discriminate 
agricultural operations from other activities. Ho has been trying to make some profit by develop¬ 
ing a betel leaf garden upon his two acres of dry land and the income from and the expenditure 
upon this garden has also to be differentiated from those due to paddy cultivation, it has not 
been quite so oasy an affair to do this work and what is produced below can only be a close 
approximation to the actual experience of this cultivator and we cannot claim absolute accuracy 
in every detail for these facts. 


To mention only a few difficulties in the way, the khata accounts indicate a very much 
smaller expenditure upon palerus in every year than what actually was spent by him. 


Tear. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
19.8 


Total actual 
expenditure. 


RS. 

A. 

p, 

322 

0 

0 

423 

5 

0 

476 

5 

ft 

464 

6 

0 

183 

12 

7 


Cash payment 
indicated hy 
the khata. 

RS. A. P. 

177 9 6 

150 12 ft 

262 5 3 
804 1 9 

151 4 0 


He did not enter the cash equivalents for the payments made in kind in his khata accounts 
and so, if his khatas alone are relied upon, we get an entirely unreal and incomplete picture in 
this regard. 

There is another difficulty in trying to distinguish tho expenses upon labour needed for the 
betel leaf garden from those demanded by xiaddy cultivation. We have had to use our local 
knowledge, and the usual discretion, subject as it however has been by many hints thrown out 
by the khata as to the most important work done on the farm in any day or in any week. It is 
still doubtful whether some more items of expenditure upon labour could not have been added to 
or subtracted from those which are taken into consideration for out present purposes—expenses 
upon paddy cultivation. 

A lew items of expenditure, in the case of which payments are made mostly in grain, do not 
unfortunately find any place in these khata accounts and therefore, the expenditure indicated 
upon the head of improvements of land and manure is bound to be partial aud unrepresentative 
of the actual condition of things. 

Lastly this cultivator, being a Brahman and the karnarn of the village, is not able to work 
actually in the fields, although he is found to he very enthusiastic and particular about his agri¬ 
culture. He has kept in this period of 5 years, three to four palerus per annum, in addition to 
one or two temporary palerus, one or two watchers and one or two customary workers. Consi¬ 
dering the faet that he has cultivated 10 to 13 acres of land in any year, such a large number of 
palerus strikes one as being too large and abnormal. But betel leaf garden demands close and 
careful attention of at least one paleru throughout the year and some attention of at least a 
jnvenilo paleru. We can therefore subtract lTs. 144 from the total expenditure upon palerus, in 
arriving at the figure for the expenditure upon palerus, for paddy cultivation. This calculation, 
though fair, cannot be applied in such years such as 1928 in which this ryot had to get on with 
insufficient hands beoausc of the unexpected withdrawal of a paleru. If we keep in mind all 
these qualifications and difficulties in assessing the proper value to be attached to the following 
figures, we can rightly understand the question of costs of cultivation upon paddy. 
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Costs of cultivation. 


Year. 


1924 

1926 
L926 

1927 

1928 


Table No. 1 


Manure. 

Agricultural 

implements. 

Maintenance 
of cattle. 

Labour. 

Paleru. 

Total. 

118. A 

r. 

KS. 

A. 

P. 

RB. A. P. 

us. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

Rfl. 

A. 

P. 

82 0 

n 


8 

6 

85 3 0 

260 

0 

9 

178 

0 

0 

621 

12 

3 

24 IS 

0 

24 

4 

0 

16 13 6 

180 

13 

3 

279 

5 

0 

570 

0 

9 

36 0 

0 

20 

9 

9 

161 6 3 

187 

13 

6 

332 

5 

0 

427 

2 

6 

169 1 

0 

26 

0 

0 

132 11 4 

186 

1 

0 

320 

0 

0 

821 

13 

10 

162 13 

0 

16 

13 

a 

263 9 9 

216 

2 

0 

183 

32 

7 

771 

2 

4 


Exiknt of land ccltivatad by him. 


Table No. 2. 


Own land (wet) Own (dry) Rented (wet) 


As regards Table 1, the expenditure upon labour, paleru and manure is for paddy cultivation 
-only, while that upon agricultural implements and maintenance of cattle is incurred on account 
of both dry and wet lands. Mr. Veeresalingam purchased an acre of dry land in 1928 for 
Ks. 800, hence the increase in his holding. 

To take manure to start with, Mr. Veeresalingam has applied mostly castor cake, in addition 
to the waste straw and cattle-dung manure from his own stable. He has purchased or occasions 
some cattle shed sweepings and a small quantity of patimaniiu. 

Most of this manure was applied to the land in the months of August and September, i.e.> 
M after the seedlings have been in the field for 

4 to 6 weeks. The ups and downs shown by 
this expenditure indicate one or two very interesting things. The first year, i.e., 1924 shows 
quite an appreciable expenditure per aore but the expenditure in the two following years goes 
down considerably, probably because the ryot expected his fields to yield well ou the strength of 
the large supply of manure provided in the previous years. But the fact that he has spent 
equally big sums of money in the two last years supports the general plea put forth by the ryots 
(including himself) of his village that good manuring is essential. 


Implements , 

The expenditure upon agricultural implements does not represent, all the expenses incurred 
by this ryot on this head in these years because it does not include the depreciation charges of 
the implements owned and maintained, not to speak of the interest upon the capital locked up in 
them. It only represents his expenditure upon the maintenance and repairs of these implements. 
The amount spent on this head in any year depends upon the importance of the repairs, replace¬ 
ments of certain parts and accessories effected, hence the variations in the total expenditures indi¬ 
cated in different years. 

Cattle, maintenance. 

The expenditure upon cattle maintenance is for all the cattle maintained by Mr. K. Veeresa¬ 
lingam. He had only one she-buffaioe and a cow barring his plough cattle, and he spent very 
little—Hs. 24—on their maintenance. This item also includes the cart-hire paid whenever the 
services of the cattle were hired, the cost of labour engaged in reaping sun-hemp fodder, the cost 
of sun-hemp seed, in addition to the cost of additional fodder provided for his one pair of bullocks. 
In fact his one pair of builoeks was insufficient to cultivate his holding but finding that, it was 
cheaper to hive the services of cattle now and then rather than maintian another pair, he preferred 
to pay fairly large sums of money for such services. This expenditure should therefore be taken 
to represent more the cost of the services of oatll.e (own or otherwise) for his holding than that of 
the maintenance of a pair of bullocks. The gradual increase in the cost is due to the increasing 
cost of sun-hemp seeds, the rising rates for the services of cattle, the higher prices for paddy braD, 
horse-gram and the increasing quantities of additional food provided to his cattle, in order to 
compensate for the hard work demanded of them on the wet lands and on the garden. 
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The expenditure upon labour is typical of the changes that have come upon the general 
Latoar economic conditions of the ryots. Up till now, 

‘ l 1 ' the ryots of these parts were still hopeful of a 

brighter future and the prices of paddy though on the decline, we-re not so very discouraging. 
Therefore ryots had an incentive to effect improvements upon their lands on an extensive and 
bold scale and were even willing to employ more labour than what is necessary to finish a parti¬ 
cular pieoe of work. That Mr, K. Veeresalingam is no exception is shown by his expenditure 
upon labour, indicated by Table 1. In 1924 he spent Rs. 50 upon squaring and levelling his 
fields, hence the very high figure for that year. The following four years have been very 
unfavourable to ryots and Mr. K. Veeresalingam, like others, satisfied himself by spending only 
as much as is absolutely necessary to get the usual agricultural operations finished, but he has 
not been able to lower his expenses to any considerable extent and it has in faot been rising again 
in sympathy with the increasing wages demanded by labour. 

When we come to his expenditure upon palerus there is some uncertainty. The year 1928 
cannot be taken into consideration as the ryot had somehow to get on with insufficient hands. 
It is rather difficult to say what is indicated by the very low expenditure in 1924 as in that year 
the ryot engaged four palerus for only temporary periods and only two full-time palerus, one an 
adult and the other a juvenile. He engaged in addition one female customary worker who was 
kept to watch the fields and guard the crops. The details given by him clearly indicate that the 
salary paid to a paleru has increased in this quinquennial period from 18 bags to 22 bags per 
annum and the figures in the above tables bear out the general information received from the 
villagers. 

Expenditure upon paddy cultivation per acre. 


Year. 

Manure. 

Implements. 

Cuttle Bervioes. 

Labour. 

Paleru. 

Total. 



us. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A, 

P. 

R8. 

A. 

P. 

R9. 

A. 

P. 

RS, 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

1924 


10 

4 

0 

i 

10 

5 

8 

8 

3 

32 

8 

0 

22 

4 

0 

75 

2 

0 

1926 


3 

1 

7 

2 

6 

2 

6 

8 

6 

22 

9 

7 

34 

14 

6 

69 

7 

4 

1926 


3 

2 

11 

1 

11 

8 

11 

9 

10 

17 

1 

2 

30 

2 

7 

63 

12 

2 

1927 


14 

5 


1 

14 

9 

10 

3 

4 

15 

12 

1 

27 

13 

0 

70 

0 

8 

1928 

. 

13 

12 

1 

1 

4 

8 

15 

10 

7 

19 

9 

0 

16 

8 

9 

66 

13 

1 


Total .. 

44 

10 

1 

8 

14 

8 

52 

8 

e 

107 

7 

10 

131 

10 

10 

3(5 

3 

3 









Palerus total up to 

1927 . 

115 

2 

1 





Average .. 

8 

14 

10 

1 

12 

6 

10 

8 

i 

21 

8 

0 

26 

5 

4 

69 

0 

9 


Therefore the normal average expenditure oomes to Rs. 70-13-11. If we inelude the 
following items also it will rise up to Rs. 71-0-5 per acre per annum :— 


Depreciation of cattle and implements, etc. 


Item. 

Cattle . 

Cart «. .. . • .. 

Ploughs 

Other implements 

Public Works Department mamuls 


Prioe. 

Life. 

Average, 

Cost 

per acre. 

K8. 



RS. 

A. 

p. 

300 

10 

10 

3 

0 

0 

100 

10 

10 

1 

0 

0 

10 

5 

ii 

0 

3 

0 

* * 


* , 

0 

4 

0 

10 

, , 

n 

0 

11 

6 


Total . . 5 2 6 


He gets a yield of 13 to 17 bags per acre, averaging about 15 bags worth Rs. 90. 8o the 
net income per acre he can expect is not very much. When the prices were higher, Mr. Veeresa¬ 
lingam could get for the same produoe as much as Rs. 120 and his net income per acre could be 
at least Rs. 35 per acre. As it is, he is able to get a net return of Rs. 14 per acre per annum on 
the average over a period of five years. 


APPENDIX No. 16 (ii). 

Khata Account op Ravilla Venkata Ramayya of Iughuvaram. 

Mr. R, V. Ramayya is a Kamma ryot of Jughuvaram, situated on the trunk road running 
from Bezwada to Masulipatam via Pamarru. He has had high-school education and his brother 
A personal account. is also an educated youngman. They both are 

very hard-working ryots, actually taking part 
in all the agricultural operations. They are assisted at home in managing their household affairs 
by their experienced and capable mother. They have realized that it is undesirable for ryots 
lik e them to indulge in luxuries and wasteful habits and they have therefore managed net only 
to economise expenditure upon housing and clothing but also in avoiding litigation and specula¬ 
tion in business. They are really exceptional ryots among the Kammas of this and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, in that they are enterprising, skilful, hard-working and businesslike and it is no 
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wonder that they have been able to aotoally improve their oondition, despite the fall in paddy 
prioea and the increase in labour costs. Mr. Ramayya should be considered both as an* 
agriculturist and cattle-breeder 


Lands possessed by them. 


Tear. 






Wet. 

Dry. 







ACS. 

ACS. 

1921 .. 


• ♦ 

• • 



33 


1922 .. 


• • 

• • 



34-60 

3*64 

1.923 .. 



• • 



3460 

36* 

1924 .. 



« • 



38-20 

3-64 

1925 .. 



4 ■ 



38-20 

3-64 

1926 .. 



• • 



38 20 

3-64 

1927 . . 

• • 


• • 



40-00 

3"64 

1928 .. 

• • 


• • 



40-00 

3"64 






Total ., 

296-80 

2548 


Mr. R. V. Ramayya kept khata aeoounts since 1921, i.e., ever since he has begun to culti¬ 
vate bis lands himself, with the aid of his brother. His method of keeping this khata is very 
much more advanced than that of Mr. K. Veeresalingam of Edupngalln, in that he has tried 
from the commencement of the khata account, more or leas successfully not only to differentiate 
the family account from the agricultural account but also to differentiate between the expenditures 
upon different main items of expenditure in agriculture. Thus, although he got confused at 
times about the proper places for the entry of certain items, it has been more easy to examine and 
verify his khata. Our analysis of his khata is, therefore, less dependent upon our discretionary 
calculations than in the ease of the other khata. 

Even in this khata, however, separate ledger accounts are not maintained for dairy cattle 
and draught animals nor were the home produce such as paddy husk and bran, and own farm 
produce such as horaegram valued. Therefore the expenditure indicated by this khata upon the 
maintenance of his cattle is incomplete and such, unreliable. 


Costs of cultivation over his holding. 


Year. 

Manure. 

Implements. 

Cattle. 

Lvbeur. 

• 

Palern. 

Vublio 

Works 

Department. 

Total. 




R9. 

A. 

p. 

rs. 

A. 

p - 


A. 

P. 

aa. a . 

P. 

RB. 

A. 

P. 

R9. 

A. 

P. 

BH. 

A. 

P. 

1921 



39 

6 

0 

12 

i 

8 

462 

8 

6 

333 13 

7 

620 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1,468 

6 

7 

1922 




, 


21 

i 

0 

370 

9 

3 

270 11 

0 

661 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1,333 

8 

3 

1923 



, 

. 


16 

3 

0 

440 

7 

9 

421 0 

0 

820 

8 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1.603 

4 

3 

1921 






90 

14 

0 

294 

11 

9 

490 7 

0 

630 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1,607 

5 

9 

1925 



20 

0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

412 

7 

0 

412 4 

6 

686 

12 

0 




1,476 

12 

6 

1926 



10 

0 

0 

99 

2 

0 

679 

6 

9 

678 4 

0 

676 

0 

0 

8 

is 

0 

1,861 

11 

9 

1927 



60 

0 

0 

27 

14 

0 

681 

2 

3 

750 12 

0 

692 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

1,612 

8 

3 

1928 



129 

1 

0 

129 

4 

0 

669 

4 

0 

687 12 

0 

.520 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2,032 

0 

0 


• These figures do not include tie oish equivalents ?.o the grain payments made sy this ryot. It is customary in 
these parts to pay a worker 2 to 3 M.M. of paddy in addition to a oash payment of 5 to 7 annas. Only o.ieh payments 
are accounted for in this khata. 


Mr. R. V. Ramayya owned a site out of which large quantities of patimannu (2,000 cart-loads 
worth Rs. 3,000) has beeu <lug and supplied to his lands. He also sold out Rs. 35 worth of 
patimannu. Hence the very small expenditure upon manure, indicated by bis khata. 

He bought a cart in 1921 A..D. for Rn. 132 and he had to spend large sums of money on two 
oocasions in purchasing two pairs of wheels. He has in all three carts, and three ploughs, the 
depreciation charges for which, aro not aeeoviuted for in his khata. Therefore, the expenditure 
indicated by the column for agricultural implements in the above table relates only to the 
repairing and maintenance of such implements. 


We are in possession of greater details about the cattle possessed by this ryot. 

Cattle possessed by him. 


Particulars. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

BuUook3 . 

5 

I 


6 


C 


6 

Bulla. 

1 



2 





(’OW3 




8 


8 

8 

8 

Milohing she-buffalocs 


■1 


3 


3 

2 

2 

Drv (she-bulfalo) 


ii 


6 


3 

6 

6 

-Buffalo oalvea 

6 

-imX 

6 

7 

6 

3 



Calves .. 


mm 

2 

2 

♦ * 





II—6 
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Apart from the natural inoreaae or decrease due to the birth of new ones or the death of old 

cattle, the variations in the number of cattle 
a e ' maintained by this ryot from year to year are 

-explained in the following table, the partioulars for which are gathered from his own khata. 


Tear. 

Purchases made. 

SaleB effected. 

The animals bought. 

Prioe paid. 

The animals sold. 

Prioe paid. 



B.B. 

A. 

P. 


118. 

A. 

p. 

1921 

Bull .. . 

190 

8 

0 

Bullock 

160 

0 

0 

1921 

Calf. 

116 

0 

0 

, , , , 

• • 



1923 

Bull. 

135 

4 

0 

Bullook 

20 

0 

0 


Cow .. . . . , 

59 

0 

0 

Bull. 

142 

8 

0 


s » « e 




Bull. 

140 

0 

0 

1924 

Bullock 

190 

0 

0 

Bullook .. 

60 

0 

0 

1926 

Sbe-buffalo 

65 

0 

0 

Bulls (2) . 

133 

0 

0 


Bull . 

626 

0 

0 

She-buffalo 

42 

0 

0 

1926 

, , , . 




She-buffalo . 

20 

0 

0 






Buffaloes 

12 

0 

0 






Bullock 

186 

0 

0 

1927 

Bullock 

80 

0 

0 

Bullook ., 

36 

0 

0 


Bullook 

130 

0 

0 

Bulls .. 

626 

0 

0 


She-buffalo 

40 

0 

u 

Bulls. 

633 

0 

0 






Bulls. 

73 

0 

0 

.1928 

Cow ., 

106 

0 

u 

She-huffaloes. 

20 

0 

0 


Bullocks 

263 

0 

0 

.... 

>• 




Total .. 

3i ! 

00 

H 

12 

0 

Total .. 

2,290 

8 

0 


Net gain on account of cattle .. .. .. Rs. 300-12-0 

lie lost Es. 250 worth of cattle in 1925, owing to the outbreak of diseases in the uplands to 
whioh they were driven. Therefore, he got a total net income of Es. 50-12-0 from his 
■cattle account. 

The above table clearly indicates that he has very cleverly managed to part with the most 
valuable of his bulls and bullocks while he was purchasing (exoept on one occasion), quite ordi¬ 
nary bullocks, but he paid very high prices for a high olass oow and a heifer. 

As can he seen from the results of our enquiry into cattle mortality, there nan be no doubt 
that he has been most fortunate in not losing even one important animal in this period (except 
one in 1925). One or two of his cattle fell ill every year and he has saved them by timely 
medical aid (as is evidenced by the frequent entries made in his khata for medicine and other 
charges). He has lost, nevertheless, 8 cows driven to the forest in 1925, owing to cattle 
■epidemics. 

The following details culled from the additional statement supplied by him indicate how 
■carefully and intelligently this ryot has managed his affairs in this regard :— 

(1) “ Sold out in 1921 an old hull for Es. 150 and bought au useful and efficient bullock.” 

(2) “ Betained the oow and the bull bought this year and sold out two bulls bred in his 
ratable and an old bullock.” 

(3) “ 1925. Sold out two out of the three bulls owned and bought one big bull at a high 

jirice.” 

(4) “ 1926. As one of the bulls bred in his stable came to be useful for ploughing, one of 
his bullocks was sold out for Es. 185.” 

Another very important and surprising fact that springs out of these details is that whereas 
even in his own village, most of the ryots who have less than ten acres of land each, feel obliged 
to own a pair of bullocks. Mr, E. V. Eamayya has tried to manage with only 21 pairs of 
bullocks from 1921 till 1924, by engaging for hire others’ cattle and carts whenever his own 
cattle and carts were not enough to cope with the work in hand and also by eo-operating with bis 
brother-in-law in the cultivation of lands. Much of the expenditure indicated in the column for 
cattle in table 1 is in fact due to the payments made by him for cart hire. He has maintained 
only four pairs of bullocks for this very large holding of 55 acres (five of his, and three belonging 
to his brother-in-law). It has certainly paid him to do so, as otherwise he would have had to sink 
at least Es. 400 capital upon the purchase of another pair of bullocks and spend Es. 70 per 
annum upon their maintenance. By 1925, he was able to get another bullock from his own stock 
and thus be came to have three pairs siuce then, besides those of his brother-in-law. He spends 
.at the most Es. 70 upon his cattle other than bullocks but considering the fact that he gets their 
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manure for bis fields it is not unreasonable to include this expenditure also in the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion. The expenditure upon cattle maintenance and depreciation is too low because of the 
exceptional circumstanoes of this ryot and as such, cannot he said to be typical. 


Palerus, 



Tear. 

■Number 

of 

palerus. 

Payment. 

1921 

I > « * 

3 

48 bags. 


1 

Ks. 40 plus food. 



1 

9 bags . . 

1922 

• ♦ * • 

4 

64 bags. 


1 

9 bags 

1923 

* • 

5 

73 bags 

1924 

• 4 • • 

4 

64 bags. 



l 

6 bags 

1925 

• « 4 • 

4 

6 4 bags. 



1 

7 bags 

1926 

• • *4 

4 

6 1 bags. 



1 

8 bags 

1927 

1 1 « 4 

3 

1 

48 bags. 

Rs, 45 plus food, 




6 bags. 


Heiuarke. 


Cattle paleru. 

Cattle paleru. 

Cattle paleru included. 

Cattle paleru. 

Cattle paleru. 

Cattle paleru. 


During 1928, one big paleru has given up his service as he fell ill and so the expenditure 

upon this item has come down considerably. These figures indicate 
Paleru ‘ that the salary demauded by cattlo boys is on the increase and that 

a ryot has the option of paying his paleru either in kind or food and cash. 

The expenditure on palerus would ordinarly he larger than in this ease, since four members 
of bis family (iiamayya, his brother, his brother-in-law, and his nephew) work in the fields 
regularly. 

The importance of maintenance of bodi channels is brought out rather clearly by these khata 
... . accounts. That a ryot Bpends at least a rupee per acre on the 

“ nea average on the repairs of the channels, bodi channels and the 

boundaries of the field is indicated by hiB khata ; but even this expenditure is liable to variation 
because the Government canals are repaired by ryots only when the local Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officers fail to carry out necessary repairs. Field boundaries cost more in one year to be 
repaired than in another depending on the damages caused by floods, breaches, etc. 


The cost of transplantation has shown a distinct tendency to rise within this period. His 
khata certainly lends support to the popular statement that the wages demanded by workers are 
, not the same every year and the cost of any particular process of 

Transplantation , eto. wor ^ is not t h e game either within two or three years or within 

the same year but different for ryots of different holdings. The cost of weeding also has been 
subject to very great variations because of the greater or less amount of weeding necessary iu 
different years and also the changes in the wages paid and the number of woikers employed per 
acre. Heaping shows similar variations. It has become, as a general rule, more costly in 1929 
than in 1920 ; but there was a sudden jump in 1926 and the rise in the cost of reaping has more 
than maintained itself in 1927. 


The amounts for 1920 and 1928 are incomplete while those for the other seven years, 1921 
to 1927, are fairly complete, but for the fact that there was no entry for seeds in 1922 and 1925 
and for weeding in 1927. 

The variations in squaring, etc., is due to the greater or less interest taken by the ryot in 
temporary improvements necessary to his fields. Although ryots like him usually preserve 
seed out of the previous year’s produce, they are sometimes obliged to purchase either seed of 
different variety of paddy from what they have preserved if on account of the rain they decide 
to put in a short crop variety or they purchase seedlings if their own seedlings are not ready. 
Moreover the price of seed as well as seedlings is subject to very great changes. Hence the 
variations indicated in his khata. The figures for 1922 to 1925 amply bear out the general 
remarks made in the section under transplantatioD, i.e., apart from the late of wages, the number 
of workers needed per acre varies from year to year, depending upon the nature of the season 
and the total supply of local and immigrant labour in comparison with the total demand made 
for labour on any day by any particular ryot and also by all the ryots in a village on the same 
day. The expenditure 'upon heaping, harvesting and carting paddy and straw home is also 
increasing though not as fast as the cost of reaping. The real cost of heaping is not indicated by 
the figures given in the khata since the mamuls given to servants, to all the casual labourers, to 
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all the customary workers and to all the palerua in the form of paddy and paddy straw are not 
accounted for. Moreover, the cost of oarting also has varied from year to year depending upon 
the nature of the seasons. 

Costs of cultivation of paddy per acre. 


Year. 



Cattle. 

Labour. 

PaleruB. 

Public 

Works 

Department. 

Total. 




E8. 

A. 

P. 

ns. 

A. 

P* 

RS. A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

P, 

rs. a. p. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

R8. A. P. 

1921 



1 

3 

0 

8 

6 

0 

16 2 

0 

13 8 

1 

18 12.10 

0 

1 

o 

67 4 11 

1922 






0 

9 

0 

9 12 

0 

13 13 

1 

17 4 7 

0 

2 

6 

41 9 2 

1923 






0 

6 

7 

10 1 

0 

16 4 

4 

16 6 3 

0 

2 

3 

43 2 6 

1921 






2 

4- 

4 

• -7 6 

7 

18 0 

4 

16 2 6 

0 

0 

6 

43 13 3 

1926 



0 

8 

6 

1 

1 

7 

9 13 

0 

16 4 

4 

13 16 2 




41 10 7 

1928 



0 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

IS 9 

8 

18 2 

8 

13 11 5 

0 

3 

10 

18 6 7 

1927 



1 

4 

9 

0 10 

0 

13 2 

6 

18 12 

3 

14 1 6 

0 

4 

0 

48 3 0 

1928 



3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

16 11 

1 

18 10 

6 

12 6 1 

0 

2 

6 

63 0 8 















Average 


47 2 2 


Notk. _In the above table, manure costs have not been included as this ryot has his own fitook of patimannu. Her 

has applied about 2,000 oarts, worth about Kb. 2,000 to his lands, which works out at Rs. 10 per aore. 

To the above calculation of cost of cultivation per acre should be added the following :— 

RS. A. P. 

Net expenditure upon a cart Rs, 132 for the new cart less 
Rs. 40 for the old cart .. . . .. . . .. 92 0 0 

The price of the two carts . . . . . . . . . . 240 0 0 

Total . . 332 0 0 

. . 332 ' 

Depreciations of carts ns. rr -- 7 -- 

r ien years x 40 acres. 

= Re. 0-13-3 per acre per annum. 

All other implements—About Re. 0-2-9. 

Total Re. 1 per acre per annum. 

Manure per acre per annum Rs. 10. 

Total cost of cultivation Rs. 11. 

Therefore the average expense per acre upon paddy cultivation comes to Rs. 58-2-2 per 
annum. The cost would have been more but for the fact that in this case four members of the 
family do actual field work. 

Income. 

Mr. V. Ramayya has been able to increase the number of sources of income to a surprising 
extent. Ho has realized in one year Rs. 40 by selling away an old bullock cart and paid Rs. 132 
rather a high price for a very good cart. He sold in 1924 and 1925 the babul trees got from his 
dry land and realized Us. 61. He had his own stock of patimannu and sold Rs. 35 worth o£ it. 
He got on the whole net income from cattle and he managed to derive a total gross income of 
Rs. 442-15-7 over these seven years from his dry land or Rs. 18-1-4 per acre per annum. 
When he had some surplus of horsegram, and suuhemp seed, he disposed of them, and got ready 
cash. On the other hand, when he found horsegram selling at a very cheap rate in 1922, and 
again in 1926, he purchased large quantities of it, to suffice for those and the following years. 
Thus he has been always on the alert to take advantage of every favourable change in the market 
and he has succeeded not only in realizing the best prices for his produce but also in avoiding 
losses by disposing of his grain, cattle or implements just at about the right time. 

Total expenditure upon paddy cultivation in these eight years comes to Rs. 17,255-5-2. 
The total income in these years comes to Rs. 31,879-13-4 or Rs. 107-6-7 per aore respectively. 
The net aggregate income comes to Rs. 14,624-8-2 or Rs. 49-4-7 per acre. But he had to pay 
Rs. 2,419-2-4 towards land revenue and so he was left with Bs. 12,205-5-10. The paddy that 
he kept for his family consumption, i.e., about four candies per annum may be said to be the 
equivalent of the value of the servioes rendered by his brother-in-law and his nephew. 
Supposing this ryot had not been able to realize any income from cattle and had been 
obliged, like most of the other ryots, to purchase all the bullocks needed, he would have 
had to incur an expenditure of Rs. 16,000 over eight years or Rs. C-2-0 per acre, leaving 
a net income of lis. 35-12-9 per annum. The maintenance charges of his family consisting 
of himself, his brother, his mother, his wife and sister-in-law and two children, come to not 
less than Rs. 1,200 per head. He has purchased seven acres of wet land and 3'64 acres of dry 
land for Rs. 1,27,000, most of which was borrowed at 12 percent interest. Therefore the total 
expenditure for eight years upon family and interest upon debts comes to Rs. 11,836 (Rs. 9,600 
for family maintenance, Rs. 2,286 for interest) in these eight years or Rs 40 per acre. 

This leaves a deficit of Rs. 4-3-3 per acre or Rs. 1,192-10-3 for the holding over these 
eight years. Mr, Ramayya and his brother received in the form of dowries from their wives 
Rs. 10 , 000 . Ho has at present a debt of Rs. 7,u00. This leads us to the conclusion that agri¬ 
culture certainly enables such a big holder, who is enterprising, intelligent and capable, not only 
-to maintain himself on fairly high standard of living but also to save a little every year. 
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The following information concerning the prices of paddy obtained by him are gathered 
„ . „ ,, ,, .. from these accounts, According to his account, 

r ' prices rose quite abruptly m 1920 from 

Rs. 6-12-0 per bag to Es. 8-13-4 and Es. 9-14-0 and they have lcmained high even in 1921. 
The next year, i e., 1922, marked a fall but 1923 has shown that though the price of paddy has- 
begun to fall, the possibility for paddy prices to rise has not disappeared and the same is indicated 
by the events of 1924 and 1925. Butthe prices secured by him in 1927 and 1928 clearly show 
that the prices have definitely come down, without any hope of rising in a steady manner. 

The most important feature of this account is that there are so few sales effected before the 
months of June in any of these eleven years. Only very small amounts of grain were sold before 
June and for seven years, paddy was sold only on three occasions in a year. In fact Mr. E. V. 
Ramayya actually borrows small sums of money during the first four months in any calendar year, 
in order to be able to pay the kist, workers and to meet other expenses, without having to sell 
away his paddy. September and November seem to be the most important selling months for this 
ryot and be tries to avoid as far as possible both June and August. lie admits that there are 
only two or three more ryots in his village who are able to store their paddy like him. 

He sells his paddy both by measure and weight a.nd also in his village as well at; in such 
, . ,. . . . . distant markets as Masulipatam and Bezwada. 

In anticipation of ruing pnoes. He says that the_ merchants of Masulipatam 

always manage to deceive ryots in measuring paddy and yet it is found more profitable for 
a ryot to market his atragndda paddy in Masulipatam than in Bezwada. Mr. R. V. Ramayya. 
tries to sell most of his kusuma paddy in Bezwada, where paddy is purchased only by weight. 
Only small quantities of paddy arc sold in his own village to merchants who go there for paddy. 

Both in Bezwada and Masulipatam, he had to meet several expenses such as charity 
contribution, toll-gates, carting, commission to the dealers. But only his net receipts are taken 
into account for the purpose of our calculations. 


What is meant by Government when they talk about paddy of first and second sorts is not 
known to us. But if it is meant that china kusuma paddy is of second sort and atragadda. 
paddy is of first sort, it wili mean that very few ryots are able to raise the paddy of first sort and 
even 'then only in very small quantities. For instance, in the wholo of Jughavaram 
Mr. E. V. Ramayya has the largest extent of land under atragadda paddy and yet he was able 
to derive comparatively very little benefit, as is evident from the following figures, since only 
small quantities of it can bo raised, 

Mr. E. V. Ramayya’s khata account shows that he sold most of his paddy on two or three 
important occasions in every year. In the, period of 1921 to 1928, he effected the biggest saleB 
when the prices were rather higher than at other times. 

Itlimber of years with big sales 


Mouth. 

January 

• * 

• • 



exceeding Its. 600 on each 
occasion. 

2 

April ,. 

• ■ 

• • 



1 

May 

• • 

• . 



1 

July .. 

• • 

• • 



2 

August . . 

• •• 




1 

September 

• V 




.. 4 

October . . 


• • 



1 

November 

• • 

• • 



4 

December 


• a 



4 


He was fortunate enough to catch the highest price on every occasion. But it was not 
possible for him, nor is it possible for any one to sell almost all his paddy only when the price is 
highest in the year. 

As for the variations in prices, only a few ryots like Mr. R, V. Ramayya can store up their 
paddy till the new crop comes and thus take advantage of the higher prices. But even he was 
not able to store much of such old paddy and the ordinary ryots are usually much less capable of 
storing thus their paddy. 

The fluctuations in the market for paddy are beooming a serious factor in the income of the 
ryots since they have to depend for their economic well-being upon the cultivation of paddy 
crop alone. For instance in one month alone (November 1929) there were two prices paid for 
a bag of paddy, ranging from Rs. 8-13-4 up to Rs. 9-14-0. The market prices for paddy have 
come to be influenced more and more by the imports from Burma and other places and the 
internal movements of paddy and rice vary with different places within our country. For 
instance, this year 1929, owing to floods in Burma the shipments of rice to Madras were delayed 
by a few weeks and the local prices went up from Rs. 6 to Rs. 6—12—0 and Rs. 7-4-0 per bag and 
the Burma rice began to pour in again. Bv the time the price rose to Rs. 6-12-0 most of the 
paddy in the villages passed out of the hands of the ryots and the highest prices that ruled in 
the market were taken advantage of only by a few rich ryots and merchants. 

II—7 
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Table showing the sums of money received by Mr. R. V. Ramayya for the grain sold in the 
respective months in the year of 1921 to 1928. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Ootober 

November 

Deoember 



1921. 

1922. 

-1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

3926. 

1927. 

1928. 


RS. A. P. 

R8. A. P. 

R8. A. P. 

R8. A. P. 

R8. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A, P, 



I *50 15 9 

380 1* 10 


36 7 6 






1330 6 3 

, , 


999 12 3 









» . 

183 » 6 

313 0 0 


96 7 o 



. , 


. * 

163 7 0 



92 0 0 


f200 i‘2 6 

i , 


s „ 

164 8 0 

46 2 0 




[*00 1 0 



200 1 0 


418 0 3 


* * 


199 0 0 

182 3 0 




9*6 2 6 


* ’ 




135 7 0 

276 0 0 






. , 

466 6 10 

75 5 3 

, , 

126 0 0 






69 9 6 

632 0 0 

. , 

2,660 11 9 



327 8 0 
[251 4 0 

•• 

96 bags. 

91 11 6 

, , 

, , 


828 2 0 

660 0 0 


327 8 0 

2,026 ‘ a o 

105 

986 3 6 


, . 

1,460 7 6 









/ 1,382 0 0 

12 0 0 




• < • * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

1 628 15 6 


, „ 


4 ’ 



1 3 010 4 6 

f 1,392 8 3 


712 0 0 

. . 

800 0 0 

251 '6 O 




]_ 628 16 6 

•• 


•* 


!,006 10 0 


II • ' 

1,076 12 9 

86 12 3 

12 0 0 

•• 


710 0 0 


710 7 9 

1,666 0 0 


Prices of Kusuma faddy from 1918-1928. 


Year* 



Average prioe for 

Year. 



Average prioe for 




the year. 




the year. 




RS. A. P. 




RS. A. P. 

1918 

• « 

• • 

.. 6 2 6 

1924 

« • 

• 

. . 9 4 6 

1919 

• • 

• • 

.. 6 11 3 

1925 

» * 

• • 

.. 7 10 0 

1920 

• • 

* • 

.. 9 8 10 

1926 

• • 

• • 

.. 7 5 4 

1921 

• • 

• • 

.. 8 3 11 

1927 


• • 

.. 7 9 7 

1922 

• • 

* • 

7 5 11 

1928 

• • 

• 4 

..785 

1923 

a * 

• • 

.. 6 15 11 








Prices of Atragadda paddy. 



Tear, 



Average price for 

Y ear. 



Average prioe for 




the year. 




the year. 




RS. A. P. 




RS. A. P. 

1920 

• » 

• * 

.. 9 2 2 

1925 

» • 


. . 10 4 4 

1921 

• * 

, , 

9 12 

1926 

, # 

, . 

. . 9 18 

1922 

, . 


.. 7 13 6 

1928 



. . 7 10 

1924 

. . 

. ♦ 

.. 7 8 3 






APPENDIX No. 16 (iii). 


Khata Accounts of T 7 , Ramayya, Bhimadole. 

Mr. Y, Ramayya oi iBhimadole in Ellore taluk has been keeping accounts for the last eight 
Method adopted in hie thata. 1 ears. Re lurnished us with full details con- 

aiooc wu , , , , , , earning the khatas for the years of 1926, 1927 

and 19 a 8. W hen asked why he kept these accounts, he said that he wished to see how much it 
cost him to finish the cultivation operations upon his land and to economise, if possible, in the use 
ol permanent as well as temporary labour, in view of the fact that wages are rising higher and 
higher. He wanted to show the necessary details about the work turned out on every day in 
every part of his holding. As far as his expenditure upon labour is concerned, his khata affords 
us as complete information as can be got under the present circumstances. We have abstracted 
but ajfew details for the purpose of this enquiry. 
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In explanation of the statistics given below, it may be stated at the outset that this ryot has 
tried to consider the value of work contributed by his palerus on any day in terras of money. He 
has considered this contribution as a source of income, while what he was paying out in the form 
of salaries was considered expenditure. For our purposes, we have preferred to consider the 
value of the contribution made by palerus as so much additional expenditure upon labour. 

Total expenditure upon casual labour. 


Years. 

Removing the 
{seedlings. 

Transplan tation. 

* W eeding. 

Heaping. 

Heaping. 


R8, A P. 

ns. a. p. 

R8. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

RB, A P. 

1926-27 . 

31 9 6 

69 6 0 

154 2 0 

117 7 0 

66 0 0 

1927-28 . 

60 7 0 

111 10 0 

137 12 0 

173 9 0 

81 2 0 

1928-29 . 

36 9 6 

81 14 0 

134 14 0 

128 12 0 

72 0 0- 


The total in these three periods— 

1936-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


ns. a. p. 

428 6 6 
.562 8 1 
458 1 6 


He makes his payment for heaping only in kind, i.e., bundles of cut paddy, seven of them 
yielding one bag of paddy. He actually considers as his proper produce what is left after paying 
thus the workers engaged for heaping and it is therefore thought better to omit it out of acoount. 


The expenditure per acre upon temporary labour. 


Year. 

Removing 

seedlings. 

Transplanta¬ 

tion. 

Weeding. 

Reaping. 

Heaping 

harvest. 

Total per 
acre. 


na. a. p. 

R8. A. 

P. ; 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. 

P, 

R8. A. P. 

1336 . 

12 3 

2 8 

3 

6 9 7 

4 4 4 

2 1 

6 

16 9 11 

1337 . 

19 9 

2 15 

7 

3 10 9 

4 10 0 

2 2 

6 

16 0 7 

1338 . 

13 0 

2 14 

8 

4 10 6 

4 4 8 

2 6 

5 

16 4 3 

Total .. 

3 15 0 

8 3 

6 

13 14 10 

13 3 0 

6 10 

5 

46 14 9 

Average .. 

15 0 

2 11 

10 

4 10 3 

4 6 4 

2 3 

6 

15 4 11 


As for his palerus, he has employed a fairly large number of them in these three years, and 
more in 1338 fasli than in 1336. The following table indicates the importance of the 
expenditure incurred on this head :— 

Expenditure upon permanent labour. 


Year, 

Total expendi¬ 
ture upon 
palerus. 

Estimated 
income upon 
their labour. 

Net 

expenditure. 

Extent 
of land 
served. 

Expenses 
per acre. 

1336 . 

1337 . 

1338 . 

ns. A. F. 
764 9 0 
883 2 6 

1,186 6 10 

ns. a. p. 
100 14 0 

121 6 6 
103 12 0 

ns. a. p. 
663 11 0 
761 12 11 
1,082 10 in 

A 

ACS. 

27 63 
37*46 
29-85 

.verage .. 

ns. a. f. 
2a 12 4 
20 6 0 
36 1 8 

28 11 8 


RS. A. P. 

Total average expenditure per acre upon all kinds of labour— 

Casual labour . . , . . . . . , . . . 15 14 11 

Palerus .. . 26 11 8 


Income over three years from this holding . . 


Expenditure upon labour except heaping charges 


42 10 7 


6,277 13 11 


/ 1,236 15 0 
**l 2,498 2 9 


3,735 1 9 
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Therefore over these three years, the expenditure upon labour alone formed 5944 per cent 
of the total income from paddy cultivation. The oost of removal of seedlings has risen to an 
extraordinary extent in 1927-28 as the ryot had to convey the seedlings over longer distances 
t "Kft a « and as the rates of wages demanded were higher 

than usual. 1 ransplautatiou is becoming 
a costlier process of work year after year but weeding seems to be subject to its own changes 
uninfluenced to any great extent by any changes in the general level of wages. Reaping seems 
to be the only process of work over which the ryot had to spend a uniform amount of money. 
Heaping, though paid for in kind, is less costly in one year than in another owing to the 
exigencies of the labour market. 


This vvot manages to keep a large number of customary workers in reserve hy offering them 
priority of employment whenever there is work ou his holding and by giving them certain 
customary mamnls at the time of the harvest. By carefully watching the amount of labour 
engaged for any field to perform a particular process of work and the output of work got out of 
such labour and by so adjusting his demand for labour, in the light of his experience in other 
fields for similar work as not to engage much more than what can usefully be employ od, he has 
tried with much success in the last six years, to minimise the waste of labour, engaged at an 
increasing rate of wages. That, in spite of all this scientific care taken by this ryot, he had to 
spend on the average Rs. 15-5-0 per acre per annum upon casual labour alone for the perform¬ 
ance of the most important processes of work, is strong enough proof for the statement made in 
the oral evidence given by ryots in most of the villages, that the cost of labour needed per acre 
is a little more or less thanRs. 20 per annum. If the expenditure upon squaring and levelling 
the land, repairing the bodi channels and field bunds and cleaning and watering the seed beds 
are taken into account, the labour budget of even this ryot will come up to Rs. 17-5-0 per acre 
per annum. It must also he observed that it costs per acre much less for this ryot to engage 
labour than for the usual small holders having too numerous fields in different places of the 
village ayaout. 


The experience of this ryot as regards palerus is most instructive. He lias been able to 
His experience of pale, us. realize 1/7 to 1/10 of the total expenditure 

incurred upon palerus though the work contri¬ 
buted by them, when the full days of intensive fieldwork was alone taken into account. During 
the rest of the year, these workers were found to he doing some useful work or other which was 
considered to he valuable and serviceable for the farm, as otherwise, this careful ryot would not 
have engaged them. That he should have thought it wise to increase the number of palerus iu 
1338 fasli shows that, despite this unfavourable fact indicated by his khata, this ryot must have 
found the services of his palerus indispensable not only on the days of intensive work but also in 
the slack seasons. It is therefore evident that it clearly pays a ryot under certain circumstances 
to keep a certain strength of permanent labour upon his farm. This account also demonstrates 
the fact that a permanent paleru is found to be absolutely necessary even by the most efficient 
and careful ryots, although in a few places like Tadikalapudi, some ryots may try to get on 
without them. This acoount further proves that aotual saving in the way of daily" labour that 
can be made by a ryot and a helper (either his wife or relative) by actually working in the fields 
side by side with the casual labour, cau be only very little, being at the most Rs. 20 per person. 


APPENDIX No, 16 (iv). 

The Khata Account of Meka Sundara Ramayya, a resident of Kotrafettah. 

Mr. M. Snndara Ramayya has 5'50 acres of wet land iu two fields of )3’50 and 2 acres in 
the village of Aswaraopalam of Divi island. He has kept a khata account for the expenses 
incurred by him upon labour. _ He usually makes payment in kind but he has entered the cash 
equivalents of such payments in his khata account.! 

The following table gives ns an idea of the number of workers needed to finish the different 
processes of work :— 

Field of 3*50 acres. 


Number. Kind of work. Men. Women. Total. Average per aore. 


1 Seedlings. 11 .. li 3 

2 Transplantation .......... .. 21 21 7 

3 Heaping . 16 10 20 8 

4 Reaping . 23 9 32 9 
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The field of 2 acres. 


Number. 

Kind of work. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Average per acre. 

1 

Uprooting the seedlings 

16 


16 

8 

2 

Transplantation 


26 

26 

13 

3 

Ke>ping 

22 

16 

37 

18 

< 1 

Heaping 

10 

6 

16 

7 


These tables exemplify the fact that the number of workers needed varies between different 
processes of work and also between different fields. More workers per acre had to be engage! to 
cultivate a field of two acres of land than in the cultivation of a bigger field of 3'50 acres and this 
is due partly to the fact that the number of workers needed per acre to finish any process of work 
tends to diminish up to a limit as the size of the field increases. 


The coat of labour employed for this 

holding. 





Total. 


Cost per 




acre. 



RS. A 

p. 

RS. A. P. 

Uprooting the seedlings .. 

• « • • • • 

13 8 

0 

2 7 3 

Transplantation 

a a • • « • 

18 12 

0 

3 6 6 

Weeding 

• • • • • * 

23 14 

0 

4 5 9 

Reaping 


30 2 

0 

5 7 3 

Heaping. 

* • • • • • 

23 12 

0 

4 5 1 

Harvesting . , 

• • • • a • 

22 3 

0 

4 0 0 


Total .. 

132 3 

0 

23 15 10 


The total produce from this holding was only 56 bags or Rs. 364 at Rs. 6 - 8-0 per bag and’ 
the labour oosts alone absorbed 36‘2 per oent of it. 

This khata account affords the strongest evidence of the veracity of the oral statements made 
by villagers in many villages, as to the labour oosts on their farms. It also proves that the 
smaller the holding and the more numerous arc the fields in the holding, the greater is the number 
of workers needed and the higher the total cost of labour employed per acre. 


APPENDIX No 16 (v). 


Khata account Mr. Yeoesina Venkatkazu op Lankalakodkrtj. 


Mr. V. Venkatrazu has kept khata accounts since 1911 A.D. He had a holding of 
11*20 acres in 1911, including the Lankapolam of 2-78 acres which he bought early that year, 
and which was eventually sold in 1919. He himself cultivated this land fully or partially until 
1921 in which year he leased it out, a 3 he fell ill and as he found out that his own cultivation 
was not as profitable as leasing it out to others. He is a very hardworking and thrifty ryot, and 
has tried to minimise his needs for paler us, by himself working in his fields. 


His khata is kept in a very curious manner. All incomes got and expenses paid for in oash 
arc entered in it, while no other particulars are provided. The palerus who were paid mostly iu 
T ^ , kind are not accounted for except for the very 

ow us a a is ep . small payments made in cash for the purchase 

of cloths ; and the mamnls given in kind to workers and others are not entered at all in his 
khata. He has attempted to keep the cattle account separated from the general account, hut the 
account needed for the years under consideration is not sent to us. It is, nevertheless, clear that 
he has not succeeded in separating the cattle accounts from the main khata accounts, beoause 
many items concerning the maintenance of cattle are entered in the latter also. Many other 
payments made in cash were entered in the miscellaneous accounts khata which is not available 
for us. 

Dalva accounts are mixed up with those for the Sarava crop. For some years, he seems to 
have cultivated only one field (2 78 acres) while iu another year he went into partnership with 
another ryot in cultivating his lands. 

The capital expenditure incurred upon the purchase of agricultural implements and cattle 
and initial improvements effected by him upon his lands is not accounted for by his khata. 

II—8 
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IIo has not attempted to keep his Agricultural accounts separated from his family accounts 
bat all-the payments made in grain to dhobie, barber, potter, madiga and others are not entered, 
while the paddy kept by him for his family consumption also does not find a place in the khata. 
Therefore the total expenditure indicated by the khata represents only a part of the actual 
expenses incurred by him in financing his agriculture and in maintaining his family, while the 
income indicated is also a part of the total income got by him, as the various grain payments are 
left out of account. The results indicated by his khata can onlv he taken as those that result 
after all other items of expenditure and income 6 re partially or fully accounted for and as indi¬ 
cating how much of profits he eventually got in any one year, after paying the kist, meeting the 
-agricultural and family expenses but excluding the expenses aocounted for in the miscellaneous 
accounts khata. If we look at the following statistics, bearing in mind all these defects inherent 
in this khita aocount, we may be able to assess them at their proper value. 


Lands cultivated by him. 



Year. 



Extent of 
land culti¬ 
vated. 

Was there 
a Dalva 
crop P 

Number 
of palerus. 

Draught animals 
maintained. 

Own or joint or 
partially own culti¬ 
vation. 

1911 .. 





Yes. 

2 

4 bullocks. 

Own. 

1912 .. 





Do. 

2 

* 

Own. 

1913 .. 





Do. 

2 

4 „ 

Joint. 

1914 .. 





Do. 

2 

* ,, 

.... 

1916 .. 





Do. 

2 

* . ,, 

.... 

1916 .. 




HI 

Do. 

2 

* 

Own cultivation in 
part. 

Partially own cultiva¬ 
tion. 

1917 .. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

2-78 

Do. 

2 

*• 


Mr. Venkatrazu always engaged two palerus, one a big one and another a boy, and paid both 
Palerus them not more than 20 bags of 166 lb. each 

1 " ' per annum. He himself worked more efficiently 

than an ordinary paleru ; and therefore two adult permanent workers and one juvenile perma¬ 
nent worker were needed in his ease to cultivate a holding of 11'20 acres of wet land or 4£ acres 
per one permanent worker. 

He maintained throughout this period two pairs of bullocks and ho hired for temporary 
Cattl periods a pair of he-buffaloes and kept in addi¬ 

tion two or three oows and she-buffaloes. If 
we consider that on the whole he had 2} pairs of draught animals throughout this period, we get 
4| acres of land per pair. 

What his total actual expenditure upon the maintenance of those cattle was, oould only he 
guessed since his khata accounts show only an expenditure of Ba. 57-3-3 and siuoe the items 
entered into his miscellaneous accounts khata could not be obtained- 

But his capital expenditure upon and the income from the sale of oapital are entered in detail 
in the kheta and the following faots are abstracted therefrom : — 


Purchases. 


Date 

17th July 1911 

Particulars about animal. 

Buffalo 



Price paid. 

RS. A. P. 

43 12 0 

19th October 1912 

Cow .. 

• • 


15 0 0 

January 1914 

Buffaloes 

• » 


82 9 0 

April 3915 

Ho. 

• « 


19 0 0 

ISovember 191 ti 

Do. 



35 0 0 

Do. 

Bullock 

• * 


43 0 0 


Total 


238 5 0 

Date. 

1913 A.D 

Sales. 

Particulars about animal. 

Buffaloes 

• • 


Prioe got. 

RS. A. P. 

24 12 0 


Shc-buftalo .. 

• • 


25 0 0 


Buffalo 

• • 


110 0 


Ho. 

• • 


15 0 O 

1914 

Buffaloes .. ,. 

t • 


6 u 0 0 


135 12 n 


Total 




































2 9 


There was thus a net expenditure of Us. 102-9-0 upon the capital account of cattle in these 
seven years or Rs. 14-10-5 per annum. As he had by June 1917 as in 1911 only two pairs of 
bullocks and one cow and a she-buffalo, he has had to incur this additional expenditure in the oourse 
of these seven years in trying t.o purchase strong and useful.buffaloes and to sell useless and worn- 
out buffaloes and a bullock. Therefore we shall have to add this to the usual item of depreciation 
of cattle in order to get a truer idea of the weight of depreciation of cattle upon ryots. 

Expenses upon labour for the. whole holding. 

Total. 






RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 


p. 

1911. Removing the seedling 


> • 


3 

2 

0 




Transplantation 


• • 


34 

10 

0 




Weeding 


• ■ 


9 

9 

0 




Rpaping 


• • 

• « 

19 

2 

6 




Thrashing, carting, etc. 


m • 

• • 

14 

8 

0 








-— 

— 

— 

80 

15 

6 

1912. Removing the seedling 


• • 

• • 

7 

6 

9 




Trans plantation 


• • 

• • 

47 

1 

6 




Weeding 


• • 


7 

3 

6 




Reaping 


• • 


21 

6 

0 




Thrashing, carting, etc. 


• • 

• • 

12 

0 

3 








-- 


— 

95 

2 

0 

1914. Removing the seedling 


• • 

• t 

10 

12 

0 




Transplantation 


• • 

• • 

51 

0 

6 




Weeding 


• • 


6 

1 

6 




Reaping 


• • 


16 

13 

6 




Thrashing, carting, etc. 




4 

8 

0 








— 

— 

— 

89 

3 

6 

1915. Removing the seedling 




r> 

0 

0 




Transplantation 


• • 


44 

8 

0 




Weeding 


• ♦ 


3 

4 

0 




Reaping 


♦ • 


17 

0 

6 




Thrashing, carting, etc. 


. . 


15 

3 

0 








— 

— 

— 

85 

15 

6 

Labour expenses upon Lanka Polam of 2'80 acres. 








191ft 


1917 






KS. 

A, 

v. 

RS- 

A. 

r. 

Transplantation 

. , 

• • 


10 

8 

9 

12 

ll 

0 

Weeding 

• . 

. ♦ 

• . 

0 

8 

6 

2 

3 

0 

Reaping 

> • 

• . 

• • 

4 

13 

0 

6 

11 

6 

Thrashing . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

2 

0 

8 

6 

9 



Total 

.. 

20 

0 

3 

80 

0 

3 


Thus there was an expenditure of Us. 8-15-9 per acre upon those four processes of work 
for whiob also casual labour is engaged. 

If we allow at least 29 c;nts of laud for seed-bed and field bunds over this holding of 11'20 
acres, wo shall be left with 11 aores of land. There was thus an expenditure of Rs. 7-5-8 in 
1911, Rs. 8-10-4 in 1912, Rs. 8-1-9 in 1914 and Rs. 7-18-0 in 1915. These figures oannot be 
taken aa entirely reliable because many payments mado iu kind were not entered into khata at 
all. If at all these figures indicate anything, it is that the expenditure upon labour oannot be 
less than what is indicated by this khata, even in oases in which the owner and his dependent 
actually work hard in the fields, for this ryot is one of the most hardworking, economical and 
•efficient ryots of his village. Moreover, his real expenditure upon the labour needed to perform 
all the processes of work that need to be performed on his farm is included, to some extent, in his 
expenditure upon palerus or permanent workers. 


Total expenditure upon permanent and casual labour. 


Year. 

Casual labour. 

Permanent labour.* 

Total, 



RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

1911 .. 

80 

15 

6 

106 

12 

8 

187 

12 

2 

1912 . . 

.. .. 95 

2 

0 

106 

8 

2 

201 

10 

2 

1914 . . 

89 

3 

6 

102 

10 

2 

191 

18 

8 

1915 .. 

85 

15 

6 

95 

15 

0 

181 

14 

6 


Total . . 351 

4 

6 

411 

11 

0 

763 

2 

6 


•For the grain payment made by this ryot,cash equivalents are oaloulated aooording to the average prioes ruling 
in that year, indicated by his own khata. To these payments are added the small oash payments mads by this ryot. 
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The expenditure upon a part of the casual labour aud palerus per aore per a mum ootnes to 
Rs. 17-5-6. Since the ryot’s khata is very imperfect and since many items of expenditure upon. 
labour are omitted in this estimate, his actual expenditure must be more. 

Coming now to his profits from agrioulture, after the family and agricultural expenses 
(excluding of course the items entered in his miscellaneous accounts khata) are met, wo have 
information for ten years, although details for cultivation aocounts are available for only six years. 


Profit and Loss Statement. 


Tear. 

Money 

inoome. 

Most of the 
money expen¬ 
diture 

Surplus or 
defioit. 

Defioit. 




RB. ▲. 

P. 

RS. A, 

P. 

RQ 

A. 

P. 

RB, A, P. 

1911-12 



368 9 

6 

262 6 

6 

106 

4 

1 


1912-13 



462 12 

0 

267 8 

2 

196 

4 

1 


1913-14 



368 6 

3 

164 6 

6 

203 16 

9 


1914-16 



318 9 

0 

336 0 

11 




16 7 11 

1916-16 



686 13 

0 

368 11 

9 

227 

1 

6 


1916-17 



292 3 

0 

211 6 

9 

80 

12 

3 


1917-18 



416 6 

3 

130 6 

0 

284 

15 

3 

> 

1918-19 



468 0 

3 

305 6 

3 

162 

io 

0 


1919-20 



673 It 

3 

677 6 

6 

96 

8 

9 


192C-21 



663 8 

6 

626 6 

3 

137 

2 

3 




Total .. 

4,607 1 

0 

3,138 16 

6 

1,184 

0 11 

16 7 11 


Net income 11a. 1,468-2-0 for ten years. 

Net income for one year Rs. 146-13-0. 

During the years 1917 to 1921, Mr. Venkatrazu has got rather very high money incomes. 
Both his income and expenditure show an abnormal increase since 1918-19. His expenditure 
rose to such an extent that it swallowed the major portion of his money income, leaving him in 
every one of these three years, much less surplus per annum than what he got in the previous 
period. This extraordinary thing can be explained by only one faotor, i.e., the abnormal rise in 
the general level of prices aud the consequent rise in the cost of standard of living and in the 
costs of cultivation. 

Yet another important and interesting fact emerges from these figures. In 1917-18, when 
he was still cultivating his lands, he got a total money income of Rs. 415-5-3 only, while in the 
succeeding years, it had steadily increased until it was nearly 50 per cent higher. This was 
because the price of paddy rose from Rs. 4-8-0 in 1917 up to about Rs. 8-8-0 on tbo average. 
One would have expected that his money income also should have risen to 90 per cent, i.e., the 
rise marked by grain prices, in direct sympathy with the rise iu grain prices but other influences 
such as lower yield and failure to take full advantage of higher prices have lowered the rise in 
the money incomes got. 

All that this ryot was able to save, after paying a total kist of Rs. 55 per annum was Rs. 13 
per acre after having raised two crops almost in every year and after having cultivated his lands 
most carefully. But even this saving is only nominal since the expenditure entered in his 
miscellaneous accounts khata has not been deducted. Indeed he found that his mouey income 
from his lands was barely sufficient only to maintain himself and his family of (four for some¬ 
time) three and he had to borrow Rs, 1,760 in order to meet emergent expenses. 


RS. 

House construction and repairs .. .. .. . , .. 1,100 

Medical expenses, 1927 . 400 

Grandmother’s death ceremonies ., .. .. ., . . 200 

Improving the land .. .. .. .. .. .. 60 

Total . . 1,760 


He soli away 275 acres of wet land for Rs. 1,500 in 1919 to liquidate a portion of his debts 
and he has at present a debt of Rs. 1,100 taken from the loeal co-operative credit society. 

It is therefore clear that a ryot like him who can be taken to be an ideally efficient and 
hardworking one is not able to save enough from his agricultural income from a holding of 11 
acres. 
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APPENDIX No. 1.6 (vi). 

Ksata Account of Mr. Korukonda Somayya of Tadikilapudi- 

Mr. K. Somayya has kept khata accounts since 1925-26 and he has tried to differentiate 
the expenditure upon agriculture from that upon his family maintenance ; hut lie has not been able 
to carry this analysis further in order to give us a clear idea of expenditure upon wet cultivation 
as against that upon dry cultivation nor has he entered in bis khata details regarding the extent 
of wet land transplanted and. reaped, and the extents of dry land, which are to be devoted for the 
raising of different dry crops. He has moreover failed to enter all the details concerning all his 
dealings in cultivation, h’or instance, be mentions in his accounts for 1925 and 1927 that he spent 
Es. 2-8-0 and Es. 8-12-0, respectively, upon the incidental expenses upon carting straw from 
some distant place, to his place but be does not say from whom be got that straw and how he got 
it. His khata account indicates rather too low an expenditure upon manures, the maintenance 
of cattle and palerus while there was no enrrv for agricultural implements. Mr. K. Somayya' 
has 10 acres of wet land and 41 acres of dry land and he cultivated this land all by himself in 
these four years. He had a- pair of bullocks and a cart but he did not employ even one per¬ 
manent paleju, and managed to get on by employing on the whole four temporary palerus 
whenever he needed their assistance. 

The great variations indicated by the above table in the expenditures upon every item 
between different years arc due, to a very great extent, to the fact that not the same crops were 
raised in any two years nor was the same crop raised on the same extent in. different, years. 
Moreover some crops were not harvested at all in some years and even if harvested, the labour 
expenses were too low as the crop was a failure and the income therefrom correspondingly 
diminished. 


Seeds .—He purchased small quantities of different see.i, whenever his own supplies, 
preserved from the previous ) ear’s yields were either insufficient or unsuitable and the following 
statistics, entered in his khata accounts show that a ryot has to purohase seed. 


Particulars. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


R0. 

A 

P. 

B6. 

A. 

P. 

SB. 

A. 

P. 

RB. 

A. 

P. 

Paddy 




8 

0 

0 

*15 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Chol.im .. 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

14 

6 




Horsegram 

7 

0 

0 


*8 


9 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ca-.tor 

4 

9 

6 

2 

0 


. 


, 



Gingel'y 

. 

. 


. 

. 


2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Greerigram 




0 

8 

0 

2 

9 

0 

7’ 



Blaekgrum 




1 

0 

0 

i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Total .. 

14 

1 

6 

la 

0 

0 

43 

9 

6 

26 

8 

0 


* Sale of paddy seetlings fetohed him Rs. 4-8-0. 


Green gram and black gram were not raised in 1925 and so, Mr. Somayya had to purchase 
seed in 1926, He had to purchase horsegram seed in 1927 as he did uot grow it in 1926 aud as 
the 1925 seed would be useless. Gingelly seed had to be purchased in 1927 hut in smaller 
quantities in 1928 since a crop was raised in 1927. 

Manure .—The water-supply to the local tank is entirely dependent upon the local rainfall 
and the catchment area of the tank is uot very great. There is no assurance that a good paddy 
crop can be raised consecutively for two years and therefore, there is no incentive for r} T ots to 
manure and improve their lands well. Hence the very low and inadequate expenditure upon 
manures, incurred by this ryot. 

Cattle .—This ryot is a Vaisya by caste and is more apt to look to the money aspect of 
every problem, while an ordinary ryot is more influenced by sentiment, prestige and custom. 
Therefore it costs certainly less for the Vaisya to maintain a pair of bullocks than for an ordinary 
ryot. Moreover, Mr. K. Somayya, being a merchant, is able to supply the waste produce of 
different products to his cattle and so he needs spend less than others. Apart from all these, he 
lives in a village which is close to the forests, and in whiob there is plenty of poraraboke land 
for cattle to wander about and he gets now and then, large supplies of straw from elsewhere to 
replenish his supplies of fodder for his cattle. Therefore the expenses incurred by him upon the 
maintenance of cattle arc only nominal. 

Palerus .—There is plenty of forest work for the Panohamas of this village and so only a few 
of them are willing to he engaged as paLerus and even they are not willing to serve as palerus 
for more than one or two years, as the remunerative wages possible in the forest work always' 
act as an alternative attraction. The salaries demanded are higher, the demeanour of the workers 
II—9 
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over-bearing and the work got out of them less. Therefore, Mr. K. Somayya has preferred to 
•employ only for temporary periods one or two or more palerus and get his most urgent work 
finished with their aid. 

Palerus. 


Name of paleru. 


Year of service. 


Ankineedu .. .. .. •> .. •• 

Maligadu .. .. . . .. . • «• 

Tirapatigadu .. .. .. .. .. .. • • 

Pothadu 

Manikyam . . . - .. .. . . 

Yenkadu .. .. .. .. • • 

Venkataramayya . . .. 

Pentayya .. . . .. .. • - ■ • *, 


1925 to 1928 
1925 to 1928 

1926 
1925 
1925 

1927 

1928 
1928 


Thus out of the eight palerus whom he engaged at sometime or other, five gave up his service 
after a few months, in the first year of their service. A ryot can get but indifferent work from 
palerus who arc new to the work. 

Labour .—Coming now to the most important item of expenditure, i.e., labour, we have to 
observe that it is subject to the same influences which have been noticed in the case of seed. Tf 
a crop fails in one year, the reaping of that crop is avoided and if there is another crop, whioh 
needs heavy labour in reaping or harvesting, the reaping charges go up high. If a crop like 
black gram or castor or greengram is substituted for horsegram, or cholam, more labour per acre 
will be needed. If the previous years crops were a great success, the ryot becomes optimistic 
and tries to plough all his land and grow different crops. Whether in the end he is able to 
realize any enhanced or proportionate income or not his labour budget swells and the cost of labour 
per acre increases. All the uncertainties which attend dry cultivation influence the cost of labour 
per acre also. 

This khata indicate, more than anything else, that the expenses upon paddy, and cholam do 
not vary from year to year to any great extent while the income from those crops is subject to 
very great variations, "Whether the crop is a failure or a success, a ryot has to plough the same 
extent of land, improve, and fence it and supply what little manure he can scrape up for it. It 
is found on a more detailed enquiry into the kbata accounts that considerable sum3 of money 
were spent even in such a poor village as this ryot in 1926 upon carrying out earthwork re¬ 
moving the wild growth, and squaring the fields and fencing them properly. 

Income .—The total agricultural income, this ryot got from his lands in these four years was 
Es. 1,468-2-6 and the expenditure he incurred was Es. 1,156-3-9 leaving a surplus of 
Rs. 311-14-9. He had to pay a kist of Rs. 182-5-0 or a little more than 58 per cent'of his 
agricultural income. He had" therefore a net agricultural income of Rs. 129-9-9 or Es. 32-6-5 
per annum. Thus Mr. K. Somayya has not been able to earn at least half as much as is usually 
paid to a paleru, although he used all his business experience in addition to paying his 
best attention to his lands. He has not only tried to improve his lands, a rare thing in these 
poverty-ridden places hut also attempted to derive some income from even such comparatively 
unimportant source as the soapnut trees. He has maintained only one pair of bullocks for his 
large holding while many others would have thought of maintaining two or three pairs and he 
has economised his expenditure upon palerus by avoiding the engagement of permanent palerus. 
In spite of all these exceptionally intelligent adjustments, he was able to derive an insufficient 
income from bis holding. He has thought it more profitable to lease out a large portion of his 
lands. 


APPENDIX No. 18 

DETAILED REVIEW OF CHANGES OF DIGLOT PATTAS IN THE LAST 30 YEARS. 

Likhitapudi (Narsafur Taluk). 

This report for this village was written by Mr. Holdsworth himself and this evidently formed 
the model for the other investigators. Our remarks upon the other features of his report are to 
be found in our report upon the detailed economic conditions of this village. We therefore con¬ 
fine our attention to his discussion of the history of the landholders in the last 30 years. 
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According to Mr. Hoidsworth, out of the 104 pabtas at the time of the last resettlement only 
in 4 cases, the original families have increased their holdings and 46 pattas “ are held by the 
original pattadars or their heirs ” while “ in 20 cases the area owned has decreased ” and “the 
land in the remaining 34 pattas has entirely changed hands.” So this is the story for the last 
30 years, that only 40 out of 104 pattas are held without any change. 

Causes for complete change of hands— 

1. Leaving the village for good . . . . . . .. . . ., 21 

2. Nominal alienations . , . . .. . . . . . . . . 4 

3. Economic pressure— 

(а) Marriage expenses .. .. . , . . . . 2 

(б) Medical expenses . .. . . 2 

(c) Sold before the improvements .. . . . . .. 5 

— 9 

34 

Mr. Holdsworth is at pains to explain away the otherwise sinister significance of the first 
21 oases and says that “ the pattadar sold his land simply because he was leaving them to settle 
elsewhere. The sale proceeds were used to purchase lands or build a house in his new home 
However ingenious this explanation may be, it certainly is a far fetched one. No Indian ryot 
likes to leave his village, so long as his holding fetches him sufficient income and he has no other 
encumbrances. Indeed, a ryot and his family consider it a calamity if they are obliged to leave 
their native place. To say in a complacent manner that so many ryots have quietly left this 
village to settle elsewhere is rather surprising. We oau safely infer that out of these 34 cases, 
32 were due mostly to economic pressure and his conclusion that “ only 23 pattadars appear to 
have been in economic difficulties ” is a misrepresentation of facts. 

Partial sale— 


Marriage expenses . 

NO. 

* « • 4 . . 3 

A.C3. 

16-27 

Litigation expenses , . . . . . 

• • • • • • 1 

0-64 

Medical expenses and family expenses 

• « • • • < 4 

13-99 

Payment of debt . . ., 

• • . . 4 . 4 

23-79 

Relinquishment of poorland 

• • • • « • 3 

5-85 


14 

60-54 


These oases are “ related chiefly to land in the submerged area and were duo to special expenses 
in medical, legal iu 8 out of the 14 cases.” There are clearly 13 oases iu the above list which can 
be said to be due to economic pressure. 

Mr. Holdsworth says that “ the conclusion suggested is that where a holding oomprises 
reasonably good laud and is of sufficient size to be economically worked, the profits of agriculture 
are enough to meet normal requirements of a normal family or if the family too large, debt is, in 
the long run, probabLe and certain if to the above be added special expenditure in marriage, liti¬ 
gation or doctors.” This is exaetly what is found by us to be the truth. But Mr. Holdsworth 
forgets these facts by the time he comes to the end of the report and concludes in a hopeful 
manner. 

Sources of agriculture— 

1. Profits of agriculture 

2. Sale of laud elsewhere 

3. Trade 

4. Emigration 

5. Coolie work 

6. Occupational profits— 


Pleader .. . , . , ,. .. . . . . .. 1 

Pnrohit . . . . . . . . .. . . , . . . 4 

Washerman , . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Teacher . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Merchants olork . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Weavers . . .. . . 2 

— 11 

.7. Gift, assignment and suit .. ., .. .. .. , . 5 


Total . . 39 


10 

1 

5 

3 

4 
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These details certainly do not indicate that agriculture in this Tillage has enabled many- ryots 
to conquer new realms. If they indioate anything at all, it is that more and more of the land of 
the resident and actual ryots is passing into the hands of the non-resident people, a sure sign of 
decay in agricultural industry. Yet, he writes “ agriculture is apparently holding its own” and 
no wonder, guided as they are by such ourious thinking and facile argument, the other investiga¬ 
tors even soared into the region of imagination to explain away the real significance of actual 
facts. 

Causes for the sale of lands in 1920 to 1924— 

A. Speculation .. . . . . .. . . • < • • • • 7 

B. To meet unusual expenditure, e.g., marriages and funeral expenses. 6 

C. To purchase lands elsewhere . . . . . . . . . . • • 2 

I). To obtain money to build a house . . . . . . . . . . 1 

E. To repay debts coutracted in Rangoon . . .. . . . . 3 

F. To meet debts incurred in the village . . . . . . . . 3 

G. Nominal .. .. .. .. • • • • • • • • 3 
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Thus here again there were 9 cases in which economic pressure played a prominent part.. 
But. Mr. Holdsworth explains the facts of sales for marriage expenses as “ the realization of assets 
to meet emergencies ”. He seems to have forgotten the fundamental fact that land is not like a 
deposit in the bank but a means of living and that expenses upon marriages shonld normally be 
met out of the accumulated savings made out of agriculture. No wonder he sets the seal in a 
self-satisfied manner to this enquiry he made by saying that “ it cannot he said that the economic 
history of Likhitapadi is gloomy .reading.” Even the historical facts he himself furnishes to us 
make a gloomy reading. He also admits that “ the ryots have to meet serious natural diffi¬ 
culties ”, and in another place '* there are people in the village who cannot make both ends 
meet and have eventually to sell their property to cover accumulated debt ” and yet comes to the 
extraordinary conclusion that “ most ol the ryots are solvent and maintaining their position.” 

Machavakam (Divi Taluk). 

(Kistna District.) 

The official report says “At the beginning of the resettlement period there were 205 
pattas. Of these 41 pattas are still held by the original pattadars or their heirs. In 80 oases, 
the area owned has decreased.” In 38 eases there was no economic significance and 42 cases of 
losses of land were due according to the Government Investigator to economic pressure. 

Out of the 22 holdings which have increased, only eight are “ due to ‘ Damasha * and 
profits from agriculture.” 

The decrease of land in the following 42 cases has economic significance :— 

(а) Sale of a portion of holding for marriages and other family expen¬ 

ses, repayment of debts, etc. . . . . . . . . 19 

(б) Sale of a portion for arrears of assessment . . . . . . 1 

(c) Relinquishment . . . . . . . . . • ■ • 1 

(d) Duo to loss in trade and litigation . . . . . . . . 1 

(e) On account of family expenditure . . . . . . . . 20 

42 


Sixty pattas have disappeared completely out of which 41 “ have economic significance ” 
The following are the cases:— 

(а) Laud sold by Government for arrears of revenue . . .. 2 

(б) Relinquished by the pattadars being unable to pay the assessment. 13 

(c) Disappeared on account of debts . . . . . . • • 26 

41 


Only 145 out of a total number of 524 pattas are held by the original pattadars or their 
heirs. Yet the Investigator goes on to say that “ the economic outlook of the village may be 
prououuced to be quite satisfactory ”. He'concludes “ it is obvious that the ryots generally have 
succeeded in improving their financial position and cultivation of land does not by any means 
appear to he such a wholly unprofitable business proposition as some of them were anxious to 
make out to me ” 
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Amaravaxhi (Kaikalur Talks), 

There were 36 pattas at the time of the last settlement and only four of them are now in 
the hands of original pattadars or their heirs. 

The 22 oases of alienation of land are explained in the following manner by the Government 
Investigator: — 


Purpose. Number of 

cases. 

To clear off debts made for family maintenance .. . . . . 13 

Poor land . . .. . . .. .. .. . . 2 

Revenue sales . . . . .. . . .. . . 2 

Marriages . . .. . . .. . . .. .. 3 

Free gift . . .. . . .... .. , . 1 

Non-resident . . .. .. .. .. . . 1 


22 

There remain 20 cases in which the sale was due to economic pressure, suoh as, family 
expenses, poor laud, revenue default and marriage expenses. Owing to natural difficulties of 
tail-end irrigation, saline soil and want of patimannu, the lands do not generally yield well; of 
the 20 oases, four relate to an extent over 10 acres. 

In six oases, the holdings were reduced in size — 

Purpose of sale. Number of 

oases. 

Repayment of debts made for family maintenance .. ., 3 

Wrong registry .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Free gift . . .. . •. .. .. 1 

Losses in trade .. . . ., . . ,. .. 1 

7 

The Investigator makes the following remarks regarding four of the above cases, “ The 
partial sales were due to economic pressure, three out of these four are traceable to poor yield on 
land and high expenses of maintaining a family ” 

In ooDcludiog his section upon diglot pattadars, the Investigator writes “ out of 36 old 
pattas, the owners of 20 have sold the whole and three a part of their land in other words, the 
owners of 23 pattas appear t o be in economic difficulties. Yet of the 20 holdings sold, only four 
could be considered sufficiently large to be profitably worked. The conclusion suggested is 
that where a holding comprises reasonably good land and is of sufficient size to be economically 
worked, the profits of agriculture are enough to meet the normal requirements of a normal 
family.” But on his own showing out of 3d pattadars, 23 were found to he in economic diffi¬ 
culty in a village iu which, the ryots being Upparas are proverbially hard working and have a 
very important subsidiary source of income. 

Even if we examine the causes for which 39 sales were effected in the period of 1920 to 1923, 


we can but find the same influence at work— 

Purpose. Number of 

oases. 

1. Nominal sales .. . . .. .. .. . . .. .. 3 

2. To meet unusual expenditure, i.e., marriage and funeral expenses. 6 

3. To meet debts incurred for family maintenance . . . . . . 18 

4. To meet losses in trade .. .. . . . . . . . . 5 

5. Land being distantly situated .. . . .... .. 4 

6 Being non-resident ., .. .. . . . . . ■ . . 3 


39 


The Investigator also admits that “ there are pattadars of the village who cannot make both 
ends meet. These represent 18 out of 39” But he tries to minimise the importance of 
No. 2 by saying that “ it means only a realization of assets to meet emergencies ” in spite of the 
fact that the expenditure upon marriages and funerals should form a part of the normal family 
budget of ryots. Despite all these unfavourable and gloomy facts, this Investigator draws the 
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-comfortable conclusion that “ it cannot be said that the eoouomio history of Amaravati makes 
gloomy reading After making the above statement, it is strange to find him giving away his 
whole case by writing as follows : u The ryots have to meet serious natural difficulties, such as, 
saline soil, tail-end irrigation and want of patimannu. If the hardy race of Upparas are in this 
plight of eoonomie depression, it must certainly he more difficult for the less industrious and less 
thrifty hut socially more advanced, Kapiis of Pallivada and Vinjaram to make both ends meet. 

Vinjaram (Kaikalur Taluk), 

Vinjaram is a small village in Kaikalur taluk, which is distinctly in a deoadent condition. 
The Kapu ryots of this village have only small holdings and are slowly losing their hold upon the 
land. Out of the.total extent of 110'4 acres of wet land, 50 acres of wet is subject to submersion 
and the large portion of the dry land is damaged by percolation of water in the two channels, 
one an irrigation channel and the other, a drainage channel. 

The Government Investigator says thatKapus have sold much of their land to discharge 
debts, incurred for family maintenance as they are lazy and extravagant in their expenditure, 
while the other castes have increased their holdings by their savings from professional avoca¬ 
tions But, in fact, none of the resident ryots has been able to improve bis condition and only 
a few Mangalagiri weavers have purchased lands in this village. The above remarks about the 
Kapus were made by the Investigator to explain away the otherwise inconvenient fact of many 


sales of land, which are detailed below :— 

Cause. 

Number of 
cases. 

Alienation. 


Purchase of lauds elsewhere 

Losses ip.trade 

Marriage and family maintenance and economic pressure 

4 

2 

15 


21 

Partial sales. 


To purchase lands elsewhere f., 

Poor yield of crops 

Family maintenance 

Marriage expenses . 

. . • 1 

2 

10 

6 

19 


Out of the people who have lost lauds owing to family maintenance, etc., 25'46 acres were 
lost on account of family expenses and 29'27 acres for marriage expenses. Thus, out of a total 
number of 58 pattas, only 13 are held still by “ old pattadars and their heirs without any material 
alteration in size ”, while all the other pattas have undergone material changes of ownership. It 
is indeed surprising to find this Investigator writing in the face of these incontrovertible facts 
that “ there is no economic stringency even though it is one of the poorest villages in the taluk ”, 

Sale deeds. —Fifty-six sales were made in the period of 1920 to 1923. 

Causes of selling land. Number of 

oases. 

To meet unusual expenditure for marriages , . .. . . . . 3 

To purchase lands elsewhere .. .. .. .. 7 

To obtain money to build a house , . . . .. . . . . 2 

For family maintenance and purchasing oxen .. .. .. . . 5 

For purchasing jewels and gain to family . . . . . . . , 5 

To repay old debts and court decrees . . . . ., . . . . SO 

Loss in trade .. . . .. . . . . .. , . . , 4 

56 

The Investigator is willing to concede that there are only five cases where “ there are people 
who oannot make both ends meet ” arguing all the time that all the cases included in No. 6 are 
due to extravagant living on the part of the Kapus. 

Out of the 15 people who have purchased lands, only three are snpposed to have paid for the 
lands out of the profits from agriculture while all the ethers have drawn upon the money got by 
the sale of lands and from their subsidiary occupations. 
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Pallivadk (Kaikalur Taluk). 


At the time of the last settlement there were 196 pattas, of which only 46 are still held by 
the original pattadars or their heirs all the rest having passed into the hands of others. 

Entire change of hands . . .. .. . . . . . . . . 69 

Pattas decreased in area . . ,. .. .. .. .. .. 78 


142 


Causes 


1. Loss in agricultural operation 

and poor yield . . . . 2 

2. Family maintenance and liqui¬ 

dation of old debts .. .. 49 

3. Partitions . . . . .. 7 

4. Sold being submersible lands . . 7 

5. Sold for arrears of kist .. .. 2 

6. Subdivision of Local Fund road 

poramboke . . . . .. 3 

7. Marriage expenses . . . . 5 

8. Exchange . . . . . . 1 

9. 'transfer of land to other pattas 

belonging to the same parties. 6 

10. Transfer due to long enjoyment. 2 

11. Sold to meet the loss in trade . . 6 

12. Sold by court in satisfaction of 

dues . . 

18. Change due to errata approved. 1 


At least 100 acres of losses of land were due 
were only 24 eases of acquisition of land owing to 
indicate that the economic condition of the ryots 
lands are passing into the hands of others. 

Sources of a 


1. Profits from agriculture . . 24 

2. Sale of lands in other villages. 7 

3. Sale of jewellery .. . . 3 

4. Co-operative debt not yet fully 

liquidated . . . . . . 1 

5. Debts fully liquidated . . .. 5 

6. Sheep rearing and sale .. 3 

7. Exchange of lands . . 3 

8. Darkhast grants . . . . 6 

9. Money-lending business ;. ’7 


•;/ sale. 

14. Nominal transfers . . .. 3 

15. As a result of improper manage¬ 
ment .. .. . . . . 1 

16. llelinqnished to Government 

for want of income . . . . 1 

17. Sold on account of change of 

7 residence .. . . , . 12 

18. Sold being tail-end and unprofit¬ 
able lands .. . . .. 5 

19. On leaving the village for good. 11 

20. For purchasing lands else¬ 
where .. . . . . 7 

21. Conversion of lands from wet . . 9 


142 


to economic pressure. As against these, there 
i profits from agriculture. These facts certainly 
is weakening and that more and more of their 


'iquisition. 

10. Trade earnings . . . 6 

11. Employment .. .. .. 3 

12. Professional income .. .. 1 

13. Toddy-shop renting .. .. 1 

14. Cattle watching .. .. 3 

15. Gift . 2 

16. Nominal sale . . . . . . 1 


76 


Nandivada (Gudivada Taluk). 

At the last resettlement there were 208 pattas in this village. Of these, 72 pattas are still 
held by the original pattadars or their heirs without any material alteration in size. Tn 22 cases 
the original families increased their holdings, while in 41 cases the area owned has decreased. The 
land in the remaining 73 eases has entirely changed hands. As many as 72 pattadars have not 
been able to improve their condition in these 30 years and 73 pattadars have actually lost their 
lands, while 41 pattadars had to sell away a portion of their lands, leaving only 22 pattadars or 
11 per cent of the total number of Pattadars, who can be said to have improved their position. 


(a) Pattas decreased —41. 

Cans® of j.ale. 

1. Donation, partition and for purchase of lands elsewhere 

2. Marriage expenses 

3. To purchase lands elsewhere . . 

4. Partition . . . . . . .. ,, 

5 Sold as the lands are not fertile 

6. Liquidation of old debts and debts incurred for family expenses 

7. To purchase cattle 

8. Leaving the village for good . . 

9. For litigation and for building houses 

10. To liquidate old debts and partly to purchase lands . . 

11. Being non-re. ident 

12. As a result of bad character .. . . .. 

13. Nominal and trivial transaction or salts 


Xtimber of oases. 
2 
3 
8 

3 
2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 


41 
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(b) Pattm entirely changed hands. 

Causes of sale. 


N umber of 
pattM. 


1. Non-residents .... .. .. . . . . . . 18 

2. To liquidate the debts eontraoted for family maintenance and for 

liquidation of old debts . . .. . . . . .. . . 11 

3. Lands not being fertile and within easy reaoh of cultivation . . 6 

4. Exchange .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

5. Litigation . . . . . . . . . . .. .. 1 

6. Construction of houses .. .. .. .. . . . . 1 

7. Educational expenses .. .. .. .. .. .. .. t 

8. Nominal transfers . . .. . . .. .. .. . . 2 

9. Leaving the village for good .. .. .. .. .. 8 

10. To purchase better lands in this village and in other villages . . 11 

11. Marriage expenses . . . . .. . . .. . . . . 2 

12. To meet agricultural losses .. . . . . . . . , .. 1 

13. Gift. 2 

14. Partly to liquidate debt and partly as gift.. .. . . .. 1 

15. For drinking and for family expenses . . .. .. . . 1 

16. To meet losses in trade . . .. .. .. , . . . 1 

17. Inability to cultivate lands .. .. .. .. . . , . 1 

18. Leper and sanyasin . . .. . . .. .. .. .. 2 

19. House site sales .. .. . . .. .. . . . , 1 


68 


Most of the cases of decrease occurred in the case of ryots having 5 aores and less, showing 
that suoh small holdings are incapable of maintaining ryots unaided by any other occupation and 
that most of them are obliged to sell away portions or all of their lands in order to clear off their 
debts. The Government Investigator, being unwilling to admit this fact, tried to draw some help 
from the fact that such losses were inourred “ in many cases a few years after the last resettlement 
and that there have been very few ohanges after that time But the present-day landholders of 
even this village are heavily burdened with debts. 

Out of the 41 cases in which there was a decrease in the holdings, 24 oases are clearly due to 
economic pressure in one form or the other; but the Government Investigator tries to under¬ 
estimate the importance of this faot by using ambiguous phrases. 

Pallas which have entirely changed hands (due to economic pressure). 

1. To liquidate the debts contracted for family maintenance and for 


liquidation of old debts .. .. .. .. ..11 

2. Lands not being fertile and within easy reach of cultivation .. 6 

3. Litigation .. .. .. ,. .. ., . . . . 1 

4. Construction of houses . . . . ., .. ,. . , . . 1 

5. Leaving the village for good . . .. . . .. . . . . 8 

6. Marriage expenses .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

7. To meet agricultural expenses . . .. .. .. .. . . 1 

8. Partly to liquidate debts and partly as gift . . . . .. . . 1 

9. For drinking and for family expenses .. . . .. .. 1 

10. To meet losses in trade . . . . .. .. . . . . . . 1 

11. Inability to cultivate lands . . .. . . .... . . 1 

12. Leper and sanyasin , . .. .. ., .. , . . . 2 
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Thus, out of 68 cases in which pattas have entirely changed hands, at least 36 were due to- 
eoonomic pressure ; yet the Government Investigator writes, “ the oause3 of alienation or sales in 
many oases were due to circumstances not pertaining to eoonomic pressure. Only 18 cases can 
be said to have taken place on account of eoonomic difficulty,’' 

The following remark is interesting “ These ryots who had no property sufficient to meet 
all their family expenses and who have large families, had to sell their lands to meet their 
expenses and debts.” 
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The sale-deeds registered in tho period of 1901 to 1905 and 1920 to 1924 are analysed in 
the following manner by the Government Investigator :— 

First period. 

Number of 
cases. 


1. Non-resident lands elsewhere' .. ■ • 

2. To purchase lands elsewhere . . • * 

8. To build houses and exohango 

4. To meet family expenses and for family benefit 

5. Leaving the village for good 

6. Marriage dowry and marriage expenses . . 

7. Satisfaction of a court decree .. 

8. Old debts liquidation 

9. Nominal transaction . • . • 


27 

10 

5 

13 

1 

3 

1 

33 

5 

98 


In all these 98 cases, he could find eoonomie pressure only in Nos. 
leaving Nos. 3, 5, 6 land 7 making up another 10 oases. 

Later period. 

Causes for sale. 


1. Non-resident and not useful 

2. To purchase lands 

3. To build houses and exchange, 

4. To meet family expenses and for family benefit 

5. Leaving the village for good 

6. Marriage dowry and marriage expenses 

7. Court litigation expenses 

8. To liquidate old debts 

9. Nominal transactions 
10. Maintenance of father 


4 and 


8, i.e., 


46 cases. 


Number of 
Oa663. 

20 

18 

3 

28 

1 

4 

2 

34 

7 

1 

118 


Here also, he detects economio pressure only in Nos. 4 and 8, making up in all only 60 oases, 
leaving 11 cases, which are evidently due to economic pressure, out of account. 

Komahavole (Gudivada Taluk). 

At the time of the last settlement there were 108 pattas of which only 29 are still held by 
the original pattadars; in 6 cases the original holding was increased, in 38 it was decreased and 
in 35, the holding has completely changed hands. 

Those changed hands entirely. 

Causes of alienation— 

1. Leaving the village . . . . . . . . . . 16 

2. hold to buy fresh lauds and exchange property . . . . 15 

3. For the maintenance of a big family .. . . . . 3 

4. Sold for the pattadar’s 3 marriages .. .. .. .. 1 


35 


Twentv of these cases were due to economic pressure. Sixteen people were reduced to such 
plight that they had to leave the village for good. 

The holdings have been reduced in the Jollowing cases. 


NO. ACS. 


( a ) Sold at high cost to buy lands at Tadivarru and 

Addada at cheap rates 

( b ) Given away as a gift to his brother-in-law 
(e) Family maintenance and marriciges 

(d) Loss in trade. . . .. .. . . 


26 166-16 

2 21-37 

9 29-05 

1 2913 


Total .. 38 24571 


Nine cases were due to economic pressure in cultivation. 

Sources of acquisition — 

1. Assignment . . . . . • • 2 

2. Purchasing land with profits of agriculture and partition among 28 

joint families. 


30 


11—11 
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No deduction can lie drawn from these figures since partition and profits from agriculture 
are mixed up. 

Causes of sales from 1919-22— 

(а) Purchase of lauds in Tativarru, Addada and in other villages .. 80 

(б) Repaying old debts . . . . .. .. . . .. .. 33 

(c) Family maintenance and marriages . , . . . . . . 11 

(i d ) Building a house . . .... . . . . . . . . 2 

126 


Forty-four oases of sales of lands were due to economic pressure. The official investigator 
concludes however thatit can be said that the economic history of Komaravole is fair reading,” 

Maleswaram (Bandar Taluk). 

This is one of the poorest villages in the deltaic portion of Kistna district. Most of the 
local ryots are Gollas, who are very hardworking and thrifty. These people try their best to 
earn as muoh as possible by dairy farming and shepherding also. In spite of all this, out of 62 
pattas at the time of the last settlement, there were only 22 which were held in 1924 A D. “ by 
the same persons or their heirs without material change in area ” and “ in oue case of the same 
tenure the holding has increased while in 10 it has decreased and in other 29 cases the land has 
changed hands.” 

Pattas decreased —10. 


1. Unable to manage the lands being a female . . . , . . , . 1 

2. Grift . 1 

3. Sold being poor lands . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 1 

4. For liquidation of old debts . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

5. Subdivision as poramboke . . . . .. . . . . , . 2 

6. Consequent on getting high prices . ._ . 1 

7. Net lying within easy reach for cultivation . . . . . . , . 1 

8. Marriage dowry . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 1 


10 

What exactly is meant by Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7 is not known. Nothing is said as to what was 
done by the sale-proceeds of these lands. Old debts accounted for two cases. 


Pattas entirely changed hands. 

1. Partition in .. .... .. . . . . 1 

2. For liquidation of debts incurred for family maintenance , , . . 15 

3. Consequent on getting fair prices . . . . .. . . . . 2 

4. For family maintenance . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

5. Non-residents . . . . . . . . • . . . . 1 

6. Marriage dowry . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 1 

7. Poor land . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . 1 

8. Acquired by forest department . 1 

9. Gift . . . . - • < • • ■ • • • • ■ • . . 1 

10. On leaving the village for good . 1 


28 


No. 1, i e., partition, indicates that a man sold his lands but it does not say what was done 
with the money realized. Nos. 3, 7 and ] 1 are also equally silent about the fate of the sale 
money. But Nos. 2 and 4 are clearly due to economic pressure. If we add No. 10 also, we get 
20 clear cases which were due to eoonomic pressure alone. Yet the Government investigator 
says “ economically the village appears to be prosperous.” ° 

New pattas. 


1. Partition and gift _. 

2. Money lending business 

3. Sale-proceeds of lands in other, villages 

4. Professional earnings 


Trade earnings. 


(a) Contracts 

(b) Go! la profession 

(c) Chakali profession 

(d) Archaka earnings 

(e) ...: 

(G Hotel-keeper 
(g) Department of Public Works Calassi. 

l{k) Toddy-drawing . 


NO. 

8 

3 

3 

2 

10 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


ACS. 

17'03 

7-40 

13-74 

11-11 

28-24 

0-75 

0-87 

7-28 

0-58 

2-70 

6-71 
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New pattas —cont. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Debt not jet cleared .. . , 

Agricultural earnings 

Exchange .. . * ] 

Registry corrected ., 

Marriage dowry 

Darkhast and gift . . .. ,. .. ,, 

Debt since cleared . . .. ., .. . , 

Darkhast partly and debt not yet cleared partly 
Darkhast grants 

Forest sales, agricultural earnings, money-lending, pleader- 
ship and trade, etc. .. 


NO, 


2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 


72 


ACS. 

11'69 

14-22 

1-08 

3-47 

5-45 

2-83 

10-98 

5-44 

100-39 

182-46 


Out of 72 cases of acquisition, only four involving 14*22 acres are put down definitely as 
due to agricultural earnings. 

The darkhast grants alone absorbed 283 acres of land and almost ail the rest of the land 
which was newly acquired wa3 paid for with money got out of the various non-agricultural and 
quasi-agrioultural (shepherding) employments. These figures do not indicate any progress in 
the economic conditions of the original resident pattadars. But the investigator sings the usual 
song that “ on the whole I should call the village prosperous and see no reason why it should 
not remain so.” 

Elaprole. 

There were 111 pattas at the time of the last settlement and 26 of them are in the hands of 
the original pattadars. 

Causes for the change of personnel. 

Out of the 111 pattas (diglot)— 

(а) 20 are retained by heirs. 

(б) In 6 cases, there are no changes, but a shuffling. 

(e) In 13 cases, holdings have increased. 

(id ) In 43 eases, the area has decreased. 

(/) In 29 oases, the land has changed hands completely. 

N.S .—Nearly one-fourth of the pattas have ohanged hands and in the oase of nearly half the pattas, there has been, 
a decrease in the area held. 

(a) Out of the 29 cases, that have completely changed lands, It cases are due to eoonomio pressure. 

(4) Out of these 14, 12 pattas have ohanged hands for family and marriage expenses. 

(o) In the oase of the 43 reduced pattas, 41 cases were due to economic pressure (inoluding 86 cases due to marriage 
and family expenditure). 


Examination of the pattas. 

(а) In the examination of the pattas the causes for the selling of land are given as due 
mostly to family and marriage expenses. 

(б) In patta No. 28, the resident pattalar is said to have sold his laud of acres 68’64 to 
meet his family expenses. But iu fact much of the I 033 was due to unprofitable cultivation, 
interest upon old debts and expensive living and the maintenance of family. 

( c ) Pattadars of 69, 88,111, 26, 33 and 43 pattas have sold lands of acres 4-22,10-09, 
g'82, 14'46, 2"84, and 5'96, respectively to meet family and marriage expenses. 

(d) The ryot of patta No. 33 sold his holding of acres 14"46 to meet family expenses. 

( e ) In no case, agriculture is cited as a cause for any of these holdings. 

Present pattas—182— 


Single . . . . .. . . .. .. .. 55 

Joint .. .. .. .. .. . < .. 127 


(«) Out of the 55 single pattas, 29 are diglot pattas. 

(6) The rest 26 are occupied by strangers. 

(, c ) Profits from lands have been attributed for the buying of these lands. 

Sales. 

From 1920—25— 

(a) There were 56 cases of sale out of whioh 42 were due to marriages and family 
expenditure. 
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Lingala (Nandigama Taluk.). 

Out of the 42 single patta3, only seven are held by the original pattadars or their heirs. 
Again out of the 46 pattas at the time of the last settlement, 37 were single pattas, out of whiob 
only 13 are held by the original pattadars. All the rest have passed into the hands of outsiders 
and new landholders. 

Those that have changed hands entirely 
(Causes of alienation). 


(a) Debts caused for the maintenance of families . . .. . . 13 

(i b) Family maintenance and marriages expenses .. .. . . 2 

(c) Marriage or for debts incurred for marriage . . . . .. 2 

(d) Free gift to Gods . . . , . . . . . . . . . . 1 

(e) Investing the money for trade or interest .. .. . . .. 2 

( /) For purchasing lands elsewhere .. .. .. .. .. 4 


24 


As many as 21 cases of losses of land were due to economic pressure. 

The holdings have increased in the following cases :— 

(a) Surplus earnings on the lands—5. 

This investigator thus accounts for only five cases of increase. All the other pattadars were 
either able to retain what they had or were obliged to lose a portion or all they had. 


Causes of decrease. 


(a) Family expenses . . .. . . .. .. 1 

(h) In favour of local funds for a rest-house .. .. 1. 

\c) Partition .. . . . . . . .. .. 1 


3 

Thus 80 out of '96 acres of land were lost owing to eoonomio pressure. 

Sources of acquisition . 

1. Profits of agriculture . . 

2. Sale of lands .. 

3. Trade .. . . . . . . . v" .. .. 

4. Interest .. . . . . . . .. 

5. Sale of jewellery 

6. Free gift by mother .. 

7. Substitution of new patta in place of old one 

8. Occupational profits— 

(a) Author of dramatic boobs 
(&) Nizam’s clerk 
(c) Tanedar 
Id) Deputy Dalddar 
(e) Nizam’s revenue inspector 
(/) Washerman 


ACS. 

80'45 

1'27 

14-38 


96*10 


15 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 


Out of these 33 cases of new acquisition of land, only 15 are supposed to he due to profits 
from agriculture. r J heso facts do not indicate much progress. 

Tokraguntapalem (Nandigama Taluk). 

This is a depopulated village in the extremely poor taluk of Nandigama. Most of the lands 
belonging to the ayaeut of this village is owned by the Vaisyas and others of Jaggayyapetta 
and is cultivated by the ryots of Tirumalagiri and the neighbouring villages. The ryots 
of these villages are not at all in a position to maintain themselves on their present very T low 
standard of living with their agricultural earnings. There were in this village 24 pattas at the 
last settlement, out of which 14 were single. The changes in the single pattas are detailed 
below. Three of them are in the hands of the original pattadars. 

Those changed hands entirely. 

Family maintenance on account of improper yield in their lands as the 
soil is rocky and poor .» .. . . .. ., 


11 
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These eleven cases only represent several such cases occurring in almost every village in this; 
taluk. The rainfall is scanty and uncertain, the soil is not stall fertile anl the vegetation is not 
luxurious. The money-lenders have very little faith in the solvency of the ryots and therefore 
charge ruinously high rates of interest. No wonder more and more of the pasture land of these 
parts is passing into the hands of the deltaic ryot3 while the arable land is bought by 
money-lenders. 

Sowces of acquisition. 


Priest .. .. . , . . .. 

Trade , . .. . . .. .. 

Profits of agriculture 

Weavers profession 

Free gift to Christians 

Surplus savings from the other lands 

Partly agricultural'savings and partly savings from labour 


1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 


13 


These details also show that in these parts as in other places, not many cases of acquisition 
can be discovered, which arc due to th) profits from agriculture. The Government investigator 
persists in saying that “ the economic condition of Torraguntapalem cannot be said to be 
altogether unsatisfactory, though it is depopulated one.” 

Gokavaham (Bandar Taluk.) 

This is one of the poorest villages ; out of the 90 pattas at the time of the last settlements 
only 30 are still held by original pattadars or their heirs, In 10 there has been some increase 
and in 11 they passed into the hands of outsiders and “ the area owned in the remaining 30 
cases has decreased,” 

An abstract of alienation and their causes— 


(a) Gifts 


3 

ACS. 

8G2 

(b) Debts clearing 

• • • « 

19 

122-81 

(c) Nominal sales 

• • • • 

4 

58-46 

(d) Partition . . 

• • • • 

4 

3105 

( e ) Sale on account of non-residence and as 

unprofitable 

2 

13-43 

concern. 

(/) Kelinquisbment of land 


1 

9-79 

(i g) Jtevenue sale 


1 

.4-24 

(h) Family disputes .. 


1 

14-01 

(i) Sale in usual course for no difficulty 


3 

494 

(j) Salt cottaur transaction . . 


1 

14-64 
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At least 27 cases have economic significance. Economic pressure seems to have been res¬ 
ponsible for such losses. The Government investigator himself says that “the sales made in many 
oase 3 were on account of the non-profitable nature of the lands and that there would have been 
no such sale had the quality of the land been good and had the same been a sonroe of inoome to 
the ryots sufficient for the maintenance for their famiii e . 

The means of acquisition and the source of purchase — 


1. Profits of agriculture .. .. .. .. .. .. 9 

2. Trade . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 9 

3. Coolie work . . ... . . . . . . ... .. . . 1 

4. Occupational profits (salt peon) .. . . . . .. . . 1 

5. Salt cotaur . , . . . . . . . . .. . . .. 2 

6 . Partition and subdivision .. . . .. . . . . . . 5 

7. Darkhasfc . , . . ,. .. .. . . . . .. 4 

8 . Contracting of debt . . .. .. .. . . . . .. 3 

9. Gift or nominal transfer . . .. . . .. . . .. 3 


37 


Out of all these 37 cases of acquisition of land the Government investigator could discover only 
mine cases which were due to profitsfrom agriculture. He comes however to the surprising conclu¬ 
sion that “many of them are solvent in spite of other natural difficulties.” The actual cultivators 
are not able to make even their agricultural budget balance, and the only people who are able to- 
maintain then position are the Komattis who earn on money-lending and salt cotaur business. 

11—12 
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PtTLIGADDA (DlVX TaLUH.). 

There were 230 pattas at the time of the settlement of which 30 pattas are still held by 
original pattadars or their heirs ; in only 11 cases was there some improvement and in 74 cases 
there was decrease while in the remaining 115 pattas have entirely changed hands. Thus nearly 
three-fourths of the ryot population has been adversely affected in the last therty years. 

Pat ms which have changed hands — 

(а) Leaving the village to settle elsewhere •• .. .. 31 

(б) Nominal alienation .. .. .. .. •• .. .. 5 

(c) To evade the creditors .. .. . . • • • • • • 2 

(</) Due to the mistake in the diglott register .. .. . . . . 1 

(e) Transferred by a nominal pattadar to a real pattadar . . . . 1 

(/) Land acquired by the Government .. ., . . . . 28 

(y) Transfer of lands to other pattas .. , . .. •< . 7 

(A) Change from a joint to a single .... .. .. .. 1 

({) Partly acquired by the Government, partly transfering the 

remainder to other pattas . . .. .. •. .. 4 

(j) A portion of the land acquired by Government and the remaining 

portion is sold away . . . . .. .. .. • • 5 

(A) Sold away for a very low price as they were in danger of being 

erod ed .. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 1 

The following cases are due to economic pressure :— 

(l) To meet the debts due to loss in trade .. .. .. . . 2 

(m) To build a brick house . .. . . . . 1 

(n) On account of debts accumulated for cultivation expenses .. 4 

(o) To meet the loss in trade .. . . .. .. • • . . 3 

(p) Major portion to meet the marriage expenses and the next being 

eroded or acquired . . . . . . . , . . . . 3 

(i q ) To liquidate the debt contracted for bare subsistence . . .. 9 

108 

More than 50 oases of losses were due to economic stress and 37 cases were due to the 
Government acquisition of lands. Since Government did not provide these people with wet land 
in other villages in exchange for the lauds acquired by it in this village for the canals, eto., many 
of the ryots had to become landless, although they became free from debts by giving away the 
sale proceeds. 


Which have decreased in extent — 

(«) Relinquishment, consequent on erosion or acquisition 
(&) Purchasing lands elsewhere 
(e) Free gift to a nephew 

( d ) Non-resident pattadars 

(e) Purchase of better lands .. 

(f) Partition . . .. .. .. 


45 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

57 


The following cases have some significance :— 

( g ) Marriage expenses and loss in contract .. .. 

(A) Fear of erosion . . . . .. •• . . 

(») Marriage expenses . . .. .. 

(y) Partly acquired and partly sold for livelihood 

( k ) Livelihood .. . . . • • • • ■ • < 

(Z) Partly relinquished or acquired and the rest sold for cultivation 
expenses. 

(jn) Loss in contract .. •» .. •• •• .. 

(«) Litigation and marriage 

(o) Sold, being unfit for cultivation 

(p) Arrears of land revenue ,. .. .. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


20 
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'These twenty eases were dne to sheer economic pressure. 

Pattas which have increased— 

(a) Lending money for interest . . .. . . .. 1 

(b) Contracting debt . . .. . . . . . . 2 

(c) Gift . . . . . . . . . • ■ • 1 

(d) Subdivision from other joint pattas .. . . . . . . 2 

(e) Profits from profession. 

1. Purohit . . ,. . . .. . . 1 

2. Washerman .. . . . . .. 1 

3. Toddy drawing . . .. . . .. 2 


10 

Not even one original agriculturist was able to improve his position with profits from lands. 
Two people have even borrowed money for purchasing lands bat they would soon have to sell 
.those lands to clear off the debt. 

Sources of acquisition. 

(а) Profit of agriculture .. . . . . . . . . 2 

(б) Sale of lands elsewhere .. . . . . . . . . 3 

(c) Trade . . . . .. .. .. . . . . 1 

( d ) Contract . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

(e) Caste profession— 

1. Toddy drawing . . .. .. . . 7 

2. School master . , .. .. . . 1 

3. Engineering . . .. .. . . 1 

4. Pleader . . ., . .. , . 1 

5. Boat plying .. .. .. .. 1 

— 11 

(/) Gift , . . . .. .. . . . . . . 1 

19 

Non-agricultural people who had more remunerative employments than cultivation to 
depend upon, have been able to acquire lands. Only two of our 19 are said to have bought lands 
with profits from agriculture. 

Purpose of sale. 

( a ) To pay land revenue .. .. .. . . , . 5 

( b ) Meet unusual expenditure and funeral expenditure and those of 

marriage , . .. . . . . . . .. 2 

(c) To purchase lands elsewhere .. .. . . ., 3 

(d) To liquidate debts contracted in the village .. . . . . 24 

34 

Thirty-one cases tell a sorry tale about the poverty and helplessness of the ryots of this 
village. In the face of all these too clear indications of decay and poverty, the official investi¬ 
gator could but conclude that “ the economic history of Puligadda since the last settlement cannot 
be said to be particularly bright.” 

Kanchumabru (.West Godavari Tadepalligudem Taluk). 

The Government investigator was able to write, that “ it cannot but be said that the 
economic history of the village is not without some encouraging features. The condition of 
affairs is better than at the opening of the resettlement period. The advent of the new line of 
the railway and any further endeavours towards the improvement of drainage in the delta will, 
remove the submersion under which a portion of the village labours and increase the general 
prosperity of the agriculturist.” The only result of the advent of the railway and the buses 
has so far been to induce most ryots to waste their money upon these new luxuries. As for other 
factors, we shall try to show in his own words and by hi> own facts how unwarranted his 
optimistic conclusions are— 

1. “ Out of the 110 cases of sale of land in 1920 to 1924 A.D., 54 were due to old debts, 
six for old debts, etc., two for maintenance expenditure and only 25 for purchase of lands.” 
These figures do not indicate any rosy conditions. 
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2. After examining the present rent roll, as it existed in 1924, he found that there‘were 
only 19 new pattadars. 


Money-lending . , 

Sources of- acquisition . 

* • • • * • 

• • 

2 

Profits from agrioulture 

» ♦ 

• • • • 

• • 

1 

Rangoon . . 

t « 

• • • • 

* « 

10 

Sale of lands elsewhere 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

3 

Dowry 

* • 

• • • • 

* * 

1 

• • J 

Nominal .. 

• • 

• « • * 


1 
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These facts do not indicate that it has become possible for ryots to achieve much snooess. 

In the past 80 years, there were 17 eases of decrease in holdings. Of these, ten were due to 
family expenditure, sickness, marriages, and partition and one due to loss in trade, and another 
to immoral living and only four due to the purchase of lands elsewhere. These figures speak of 
the fact that land is passing into the hands of money-lenders, workers and others who have made 
their savings in non-agrieultural pursuits. 

The fact that several non-agriculturists have invested their money inland is taken advantage 
of, by the Government investigator, to prove that “ Agriculture is apparently holding its own 
with other occupations.” But he forgets that the Kapus and others who made their savings in 
Rangoon look upon agriculture as a deity and are anxious to turn to it at the earliest opportunity 
and also the fact that money-lenders purchase lands in order to raise their social status and that 
others go in for land as it is thought to be a more safe avenue for permanent investments. 

BacHUR (TADEFAImiaUDEH Tamjk). 

Rachur is a tail-end village. Out of a total extent of 2,618 acres of wet land, as much as 
817 acres of land is occasionally subject to submersion. Out of the 171 pattas given at the last 
settlement, 108 are still in the hands of the original pattadars or their heirs without any 
material change, i.e., “ 41 are held by the original owners, 20 have substantially increased their 
holdings while in 47 pattas the area owned has decreased and the land in the remaining 
63 pattas has entirely changed lands.” 

Of these 63 pattas, 39 are of over 5 acres— 


1. To liquidate family debts 

* * 

24 

2. Non-residents sold the lands got on darkhast .. 

• • 

28 

3. Economic pressure .. . . ,. 

• • 

11 


Thirty-five ryots out of a total number of 171 have been obliged to part with their lands 
owing to economio pressure. All the cases of decrease (47) are in one way or the other due to 
economic pressure. 


1920-21. 


Sales of land. 

(а) To purchase lands elsewhere . . .. . . . . 22 

(б) To construct houses ., .. .. . . * * 2 

(c) To meet marriage expenses . . . . . . . . 1 

(d ) To meet family expenditure .. .. . . . . 16 

(e) To meet the loss in trade .. . . . . ,, . . 2 

(/) Inability to cultivate lands .. . . . . .. 4 

((/) To meet cultivation expenditure .. . . .. ,3 

( h ) To dig an irrigation bodi . . ., . . . . . . 1 

(i) For the benefit of the family . . , , ,, .. 4 

(/) Purpose not stated . . .. .. .. .. 33 

(k) To clear off old debts and previous debts .. .. . . 85 


173 
















47 


11 Nearly half of the cases relate to the liquidation of old debts presumably not the ones 
incurred by the pattadar.” The real significance of the sales due to old debts is that the ryots 
have not been able to clear off their debts over a number of years, may be over one or two 
generations with the profits from the agriculture and have, therefore, been obliged to sell away 
their lands to clear them away. 


Sources of acquisition of land. 


1. 

Purchase by outsiders out of their savings 

from their lands, etc. .. 

47 

2. 

Profits from trade 


• • * • 

4 

3. 

Grift .. .. 


• < # « 

10 

4. 

Assignment 

• * 

• • • • 

13 

5. 

Coolie labour 

• • 

■ • t » 

13 

6. 

Profits from medicine 

• • 

• * ■ • 

1 

7. 

Profits from carpentry 

• • 

• • • • 

1 

8. 

Purchase from the savings in fish-trade 

• • 


1 

9. 

Savings from pali tenure 

- , 

• • • • 

2 

10. 

Sale-proceeds of land in other village 

■ • 

■ • ■ ■ 

2 


94 


There were no resident ryots who have been able to purchase lands with their profits from 
agriculture. Only two cultivators who have rented others’ lands have been able to purchase 
small extents of land. Non-agrieultural people, and the absentee or immigrant landholders 
and people who have a subsidiary industry to augment their earnings found it possible to 
purchase lands which were sold by the ryots of this village. These facts speak of the inherent 
economic weakness of the cultivating ryots of this village. But the investigator concludes in 
the usual manner by saying that “ the economic condition has appreciably bettered during tbe 
last decade and is now virtually oa a par with the rest of the wet villages of the taluks. 

SlNQAVARAM (FlLOKE TaLUK), 

“ At the time of the last settlement, there were 52 pattas. Of these 32 were single 
pattas ”, of which 18 only are in the hands of the diglot pattadars, in 6, the holding has 
decreased, in 7, the lands changed hands, leaviug only 5 which have increased in their extent. 

Increase of pattas, 

(a) Surplus on other lands and money-lending business ,. .. .. 3 

(b) Purchase out of surplus on other lands .. .. .. .. 2 

5 

Only two cases of increase were entirely due, according to the official investigator, to profits 
from cultivation. 


Partial alienation. 


(a) Idleness of the pattadar .. .. , . . . . . . . 1 

(i b) Family expenses .. .. . . . . , . ., . . 8 

(c) Family expenses and purchase of other lands . . . . . . . . 1 

(a) Free gift . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

(e) Marriage and other family expenses .. . . . . . . . . 1 


7 


Six of these cases were due to economic pressure. 

Complete alienation. 


(а) Improper yield and cultivation expenses. . . . . . . . . . 3 

(б) Family expenses . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

( c) Purchase of an npstaired building site in Fllore. . . . . . . . 1 

(d) Free gift.1 

(e) Civil litigation. .. .. .. 1 


14 


11—13 
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Thus the total number of pattas which have completely changed hands or decreased is. 
14 plus 7 or 21. Excluding the pattas in which the decrease or entire ohange of hands is due to 
illness, free gift, improper yield, cultivation expenses, purchase of building with site and civil 
litigation, we have 13 oases, tho sale in which appears to be due to economic difficulties. 

Sources of acquisition. 

(Single pattas.) 


1 Out of the surplus earnings and other lands . . . . . . . . 8 

2. Surplus of earnings on other lands and money-lending business . . 3 

3. Money-lending business . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

4. Partly by debt not repaid and partly out of earnings on other lands . . 1 

5. By debt not repaid . . . . . . . . .. • • • • 1 

6. Free gift . . .. . . . . . . . . . • • . • • 2 

7. Settlement deed .. . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 1 

8. New assignments from poramboke lands . . .. . . . . 22 


39 

Only 12 cases of acquisition of land are supposed to be due to profits from cultivation. 

Sources of acquisition. 

(Joint pattas.) 

(a) Surplus of earnings on other lands . . .. . . . . 1 

( b ) Surplus of earnings on other lands and money-lending 2 

business. 

(e) By money-lending business and debt not repaid ... . . 1 

{d) Money intended for the purchase of j ewcls .3 

7 

These stati tics gathered by the official investigator himself do not warrant bis conclusion 
that “ the economic condition of the village is satisfactory.” 

Koderu (Nakasafur Taluk). 

“ Against 36 single and 27 joint pattas (old) there are to-day 39 single and 37 joint pattas. 
Of the former 8 pattas covering an area of 5'34 acres are still held by the old pattadars or their 
heirs with no ohange in holding, 17 pattas covering an area of 32'55 acres have entirely changed 
hands 10 pattas have decreased in holding from 58'50 to 2271 acres.” Except for one, all 
these ten cases of decrease in holdings are said to have been due to family and marriage expenses 
and debts. Ryots borrow money for their family purposes which include of course agricultural 
purposes also. Of the 17 pattas which have entirely changed hands, 12 were due to economic 
pressure. . 

Even out of the 23 new pattas only 8 pattas, oovering not more than 10 acres, are entirely 
due, according to the official investigator, to the inoome from own land. It is, however, feared 
that he was not able to distinguish the Rangoon earnings sufficiently from the income from 
own land. 

Velagaleru (Narasapur Taluk). 

There were 96 pattas at the last settlement of which 68 were single. Of these 32 are still 
in the hands of the original pattadars or their heirs. 

Cases in which lands have entirely changed hands. 

1. Sold to migrate elsewhere. 10 

2. Nominal alienations . . .. . . .. . . . . . . 3 

3. Economic pressure . . . . . . •. . . . . . • H 

4. Marriage expenses .. .. .. . . .. .. .. 4 

5. Medical expenses . 1 

6. Litigation .. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 1 

7. Pattadars intemperate habits . 1 


31 
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Reviewing these figures, the investigator states that “ 42 per cent of the changes aio 
not due to economic pressure at all and is a high percentage in support of the contention that 
assessment does not bear heavily on the land But he does not state why ten people have sold 
away their lands in migrating to other places. If they have purchased lands elsewhere that 
faot would have been mentioned. So the only legitimate inference that can be drawn about 
these cases is that they must have been obliged to leave the village in order to seek shelter iu 
other places. The groups Nos. 4, 5 and 6 also represent mostly cases of sale due to eeonomio 
pressure. 

In concluding this section, the investigator makes the extraordinary statement that “ the 
oases of sale due to economic pressure or 32 per cent are in my judgment a very promising 
indication for the future Jt is hard to imagine what exactly is meant by this statement. Iu 
trying to explain the final withdrawal of these very small holders from the ranks of small 
holders, he says that “ there is a limit in wet and dry holdings beyond which subdivision should 
not go. When that limit is passed and discord among families multiplies small holdings, the 
unescapable reminder of economic facts steps in and small holdings and their owners part 
company. The assessment in this case, even if remitted could not save these holdings which 
have transgressed the margin of utility.” Therefore he comes to rather strange conclusion that 
the assessment should be raised upon holdings which are distinctly unprofitable. 


Sale. 





NO. 

ACS. 

1. Marriage and family expenses 


• • ■ • 

8 

9-72 

2. Economic pressure 


* • • • 

2 

0-53 

3. Speculation .. .. .« 


• • a • 

1 

035 

4. Exchange of lands ,. 

• • 

• a • • 

1 

1-51 

5, Casual loss (abkari contract) . . 


• a • a 

1 

1-46 

6. Intemperate habits .. 

, . 

• • a a 

1 

542 

7. House construction . . 


• • • a 

1 

0-54 

8. Nominal (to give honorary gifts to daughters) 

1 

4-48 

9. To purchase lands elsewhere .. 

• • 

a a a • 

8 

2-24 

10. Medical expenses 

• m 

a a i • 

1 

046 




20 

2671 


Except for Nos. 3, 5, 8 and 9 all the other cases of sale were due to in some waj or the 
other (not to speak of losses due to marriages, house construction, etc.) to economic pressure. 

Sources of acquisition. 


N umber 
of 

Extent. 

Sources 

cases. 

20 

ACS. 

13-77 

Income from lands. 

22 

16 24 

Labour earnings in Rangoon. 

1 

0-8,0 

Trade and labour earnings in Rangoon. 

4 

10-71 

Income from land and daily wages. 

3 

1-32 

Sale-proceeds of other lands. 

3 

13-73 

Income from land and by raising loans. 

2 

1-40 

Income from land and weaving. 

2 

2 26 

Income from trade. 

1 

3-01 

Nominal alienation. 

1 

0-65 

Exchange of land in and other villages. 

1 

1-15 

Income from land and gifts. 

1 

0-14 

Coolie earnings. 

6 

3-28 

Income from lands. 

3 

4-16 

Labour earnings in Rangoon. 

72 

73-73 



This investigator is clever enough to introduce profits from land in several items so that no 
clear inference can be drawn from the above abstract of facts. But it is evident from the above 
table that nmoh the largest area was bought with income derived from non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions, including emigration to Burma. The number of cases in which ryots are obliged to sell 
their lands in order to dear off their debts is less in this village than in other villages because 
many of the ryots are able to send one or two of the male dependents from their families to 
Rangoon to earn enough to pay off their debts made in this oountry. 














Vemavaram 


Taluk). 
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It is thus oloar that oat of 87 pattas, that have partially or fully changed, hands, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4 accounting for 71 cases were due mostly to eeonomio pressure. 5 

The following details regarding the 50 pattas that completely changed hands ara 
instructive:— 


Pattas under — 

1 acre 

> • • 

• • 

• • 


• • 


TTumber of 
oases. 

5 

2 acres 

• • • 

• • 

• • 

• 4 

• • 

• • 

8 

3 „ .. . 

. • ' 

• . 

* • 

• • 

. , 

« • 

10 

5 „ .. . 

• • • 

• . 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

17 

Over 5 acres 

■ « a 

• * 


• • 

• • 

• • 
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The following remarks of the investigator show the real position of this village. ‘ Out of 
127 old pattas, 87 decreased or disappeared, 11 pattas increased in holding and 29 pattas remained 
unchanged. The disappearance or decrease in 59 pattas was due to economic pressure,’ 

One of the most important results of these sales of land is that more and more land is 
gradually passing into the hands of the non-resident ryots who numbered in 1924 A D. 91 as 
against the 96 resident pattadars. If the looal land, whioh is sold, is not bought by residents but 
by non-residents and if most of the local pattadars are not in a position to purchase lands that 
come for sale, it only means that the villagers are as a whole, fast losing their hold upon their 
possessions. 

It is also noteworthy that out of the 91 non-resident pattadars, 77 are cultivators belonging 
to the neighbouring villages of Mahadevapatnam, Caragupurru, Uppulur, Yendagandi and 
Valivarru. 

Sources of acquisition. 

1. Purchase from surplus income of lands 

2. Purchased with money borrowed for the purpose 

3. Obtained in exchange for othor lands .. ., 

4. Acquired by division of family property 

5. Purchased from money on coolie work. 

6. Acquired by gift , . .. 

7. Acquired by professional earnings 

51 


13 

3 

1 

8 

5 

1 


Thus there were 20 oases of acquisition of laud out of a total of 51, which were suppose 1 to 
be entirely due to surplus income from lands. Even if we accept the doubtful analysis of this 
investigator, we have to remember that this account for only 25 per cent of the total number and 
that there are, to set off against these oases of acquisition, as many as 50 ca3e3 of complete ohange 
of lands and 37 of partial oaanges. 

Partial increase sources of acquisition. 

1. Purchased from surplus income on lands .. ,, ,, 5 

2. Purchased by loans raised . .. .. .. .. .. 4 

3. Acquired on darkhast .. .. .. .. .. 1 

4. Purchased from professional earnings .. . . . . . , , . 1 

11 


These details show that many ryots try to purchase small extents of land with borrowed 
capital, in the hope of paying off these debts with the profits from lands and labour. But these 
debts become old debts in a short-while and aooount in their turn for many of the sales of land. 
Secondly, there are only 5 cases out of a total of 11 which are supposed to be due to income from 
land. 

The Government investigator thought it proper to conclude that " the eoonomic history of 
Chilukur cannot he said to he disappointing.” The only factor that he can advance in support 
of this extraordinary conclusion is that “ the village has attracted as many as 164 pattadars, 
87 residents and 77 non-residents” but he does not pause to consider what must have happened to 
the previous owners of the lands acquired by these people. 

11-14 
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Settivarigudem (Chintalapalli Taluk), 

At the time of the last Settlement there were 54 pattas, of which only 16 are still held hy the 
t)ld pattadars or their heirs and in 4 other eases, the holding -was increased. In 10, the holding 
was decreased and in the remaining 24 pattas, the lands have completely ohanged hands. 


Partial alienation, 

1. To clear off debts made for family maintenance . . . . . . 2 

2. Gift of shares to relations .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

3. Poor yield of land .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

4. Land being distant .. .. . . . . .. .. . , 1 

5. To clear off debts made for improvement of land . . , , . 1 

6. Relinquishment of water logged portion .. . . .. . . 1 

7. Subdivision of joint holdings into separations .. .. . . .. 1 


10 

Eight cases are evidently due to economic pressure. It is sad that the ryot has to sell a 
portion of his lands because of his inability to clear off debts made for improving his lands. The 
•poverty of these villages is indicated by the fact that there are two more cases of complete loss of 
lands for the very same reason. 


Complete alienation. 

1. To clear off debts made for family expenses .. . . .. 8 

2. For want of possession or not being made owner .. . . . . 3 

3. On leaving village or being non-resident ., «. ., . • 2 

4. To clear off debts made for improving lands . . ,. .. 2 

5. By taking land in exchange of their selling for maintenance . . 2 

6. To meet debts made by fat living , . .. . . . . . . 2 

7. Purchasing lands elsewhere ,. . . .. ., . , . . 1 

8. Gift ../>.1 

9. Benami transaction .. . . .. , . , , . . . . 1 

10. Inability to manage owing to death . . . . , . . . 1 

11. Poor yield . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . , 1 


24 

Fifteen of these cases are again due to economic pressure. 


Increase of holdings, 

(a) Due to subsequent assignment . . .. .. . . .. 3 

{b) Subdivision of joint holding and transfer to own patta , . .. 1 


4 

.No ryot has been able to increase his holdings by his savings. 

Sources of acquisition. 


1. By assignment on land darkhast . . .. . . .. . . 87 

2. By surplus produce of land . . . . . . .. . . . . 2 

3. By grain frade . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

4. Sale of lands elsewhere . . .. . . . . . . . . 2 

5. Savings from zamindari . . ... ... , . . . . . 1 

6. Employment . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

,7. Dasi profession . . . . .. . . , . .. .. 1 

8. Making debts .. .. .. .. .. 2 

9. Sale cattle .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 


48 

Ont of all these 48 cases, only 3 cases can be taken to be due to the profits made in agricul¬ 
tural and similar occupations. This is one of the poorest villages, and that fact is clearly 
evidenced by the above facts and yet the official reporter says that “ the conditions obtaining in 
Settivarigudem cannot be said to look dark and unsatisfactory.” 

Mulikipalli (Razole Taluk.). 

There were at the time of the last Settlement 64 pattas, out of whioh 16 are still in the 
hands of the original pattadars, or their heirs. 
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Oases in which holdings have entirety ohanged hands:— 

Out of the 27 oases of losses of holdings, in fifteen the extent of land lost was less than an. 


acre in each case. 

1. Bought elsewhere .. .. .. . . . . . . .. 2 

2. Went to Rangoon .. .. .. • . ». . . .. 1 

3. Drunkard .. . , .. .. . . . . .. . . 1 

4. Family expenses . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 9 

5. The land was a waste .. . . .. . . . • .. . . 1 

6. Purchased it with borrowed money, sold it to pay it off .. . . 1 


15 

Out of these 15 cases there are 12 clear cases of economic pressure (Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6). The 
^Government Investigator dismisses these eases by saying that “ these holdings are minor holdings, 
which by itself is not a sufficient property to maintain a family 


Serial— 

7. To purchase lands elsewhere . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

8. Maintaining a big family . . . . . . . . . . 1 

9. Marriages . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

10. Marriage expenses and poor yields of lands .. . . . . . . 1 

11. Lands did not yield well . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 


12 

Seven of these are due to economio pressure. 

The ryots concerned in cases Nos. 10 and 11 said to the Government Investigator that they 
had lost their lands since they could not raise good enough crops and since their debts 
multiplied, but the Investigator dismisses this explanation by saying that “ it is not likely to be 

Cases of decrease in the holdings. 


1. Marriages . 6 

2. To pay off purchase money . . . . .. 1 

3. Gambler . , . . . . , . . . . . . . , . 1 

4. For building a house . . , . .. . . .. . . .. 1 

5. To discharge brother-in-law’s debts . . .. , . . . .. 1 

6. Family expenses . 3 


13 

Eleven of these are due to economic pressure. 

The Investigator unhesitatingly declares that “ it will be seen that in none of the cases the 
decrease was due to economio pressure A veritable jugglery with faots and figures. In 
6 other cases the extent involved is less than an area in each caBe and the cause of alienation is none 
but economio pressure. 

Sources of acquisition. 


1. Earnings on land taken on lease .. .. .. ,. .. 29 

2. Savings on patta land in the village .. . . . . . . 1 

3. Savings in other villages , . .. . . ., . . . 21 

4. Sale of lands elsewhere . . . , .. . , , . . . 5 

5. Selling lands in some diglot pattas and purchasing in some . , 2 

6. Trade . 1 

7. Coolie work in Rangoon .. , . . . .. .. ,. 27 

8. Coolie work in the village . . ., . . .. . . .. 3 

9. Eegging for aims .. . . . . , . .. ,. .. 1 

10, Occupational profits— 

Washerman .. .. . . ., ., . . 4 

Purohit. 2 

Kolagaram .. .. ., .. . . ,. 1 

Medical practice . . . . .. . , . . . . 1 

Goldsmith . . .. .. . . . . ,, 1 

Shoemakers .. .. ,. . . ,. .. 2 

— 11 

11, Stridhanam and gift . . .. . . .. .. . . 8 


109 
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In all the above 109 cases of fresh acquisition of land in the last 30 years, we can find 
only 30 cases in which lands possessed by pattadars are supposed to have enabled their holders 
to purchase additional land. All the other cases are due to earnings got out of non-agricultural 
occupations. It is also found on detailed examination of the facts supplied by the Investigator 
tha t almost all the first 29 cases of acquisition, given by him, represent only very small extents, 
mostly for house-sites. 

Palagummi (Razole Taltje). 

This is a tail-end village in Razole taluk. Most of the land in this village is owned by 
Brahmans and Kapus and Settigas, of whom Setfcigas are very poor people and live by their coolie 
labour and by renting others’ lands. There are only three cases in which the once landless people 
have managed to secure small extents of land with the money saved over a number of ye ars out 
of their earnings in coolie work in this village and in Rangoon. 

There were at the last resettlement 34 pattas. Out of these 22 are still held by the original 
pattadars. “ In 10 cases of these, the holding has been increased while there is decrease in 4 
cases, the area in the remaining 8 cases being unchanged. In 9 out of the remaining 12 cases 
of old pattas, the land has entirely gone into the hands of new pattadars but it is only partial 
alienation in 2 cases”. It is therefore clear that there has been partial loss or complete loss in 
the case of 13 pattadars or one-third of the total number of pattadars in the village. 


Causes for the loss of lands, 

(а) A Brahman spent upon marriages and building a house . . . , 1 

(б) Losses incurred in renting others’ lands . . .... . . 5 

(e) Marriages and litigation . . . . . . , . . . . . 2 

( d ) Family expenses and ficklemindedness . . . . . . . . 1 

(e) Debts made in Rangoon . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

(/) Cultivation expenses and losses incurred upon rented lands .. 1 


11 

In concluding, the Government Investigator says that “ in none of the above- 
mentioned cases alienation of land is not due to failure of crops or improper yield”. 
Whatever this may mean, the above facts clearly indicate that in this village, as in most other 
villages, it is not profitable to rent others’ lands, and also that many ryots are not able to save 
enough to pay for the occasional marriages and are therefore obliged to lose all or a part of their 
lands. At least ten of these 11 oases of losses of lands were due to economic pressure. 


Sources of acquisition 

(а) Earnings as a coconut merchant . . .. . , .. .. 1 

(б) Professional trade (Abkari trade) . . .. .. ., .. 1 

(c) Rangoon earnings .. . . . . . . .. , . . . 1 

(d) Rangoon earnings and profits from rented lands and coolie .» . . 1 

(e) Money-lending business .. .. .. •» .. .. ..1 

(/) Earnings on cultivation of lands in three villages .. .. ..2 

(g) Profits from rented land, paddy trade and borrowing Rs. 1,400 on 

mortgage deed .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..1 

(A) Partly from earnings in labour in Rangoon .. .. . . .. 1 


9 


In none of these cases of acquisition of land, could one find the profits from agriculture alone 
accounting for the purchase of lands. The sources of income which are supposed to have enabled 
these ryots to purchase lands are so many that it is impossible to draw any inference definitely 
from these figures. If one is to infer anything at all, it is that savings made by coolie labour 
and business (of one kind or other) were more important than the profits from cultivation, in 
helping these people to obtain small extents of land. 

Nallamilli (Ajtalapur Taluk). 

This village is only 1| (one and half) miles from Amalapuram and is supposed to enjoy 
excellent irrigation facilities. But a portion of the land suffers from submersion and is not very 
suitable for the sarava crop. The yield of the crop is low. Out of the 73 papas at the time of 
'.he late settlement, 32 are held by original pattadars and the rest have undergone changes owing 
to the unprofitable nature of cultivation. 


Pattas entirely changed hands. 

(a) Intemperate habits of pattadars .. .. . . .. . . 1 

( b) Marriage and family expenses . . .. . . .. . . 6 

(c) Marriage expenses . , .. .. .. .. .. . . 4 

(d) Family expenses . . .. .. . . .. . . .. 4 
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( e ) Purchasing lands elsewhere .. . < .. .. • • • • 2 

(/) Debts incurred in purchase of some land .. ., ■ • • . 2 

(g) Gift .. .. • • •< •• • • •• 1 

( h ) Loss in trade .. .. .. *• .. »• •• •• 2 

(*) Partly to exchange for other land and partly to clear off debt 

incurred in purchase of land .. .. .. .. •• 1 


23 


These facts do not indicate any economic progress, cases b, c, d, f, i, accounting for 17 cases 
out of a total of 28 are mostly due to econunio pressure. The three eases of loss of land to clear 
off debts made for purchasing of lands supports the results of our general observation that it 
does not pay a ryot to purchase lands with borrowed capital. 

Partial decrease in extent. 


]. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


To bear loss in trade 
Intemperence of pattadar . . 

To purchase lands elsewhere 
To meet family expenses 
Loss in trade 
Marriage expenses 

To clear off debts incurred in purchasing land ., 


ACS. 

1 6-95 

1 6 93 

2 3-89 

4 278 

1 1*22 

2 573 

1 1-13 


12 28-63 


Even here, one can discover economic pressure in at least 8 cases. 


Complete acquisition. 


1. Profits on agriculture.. 5 

2. Gift ..2 

3. By raising a loan .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 

4. By sale of property situated elsewhere . . . . . . . . 2 

5. Income from other estate , . .. .. . . .. .. 4 

6. Nominal sale . . . . . . . . .. .. . . .. 1 

7. Trade profits , . .. .. ■ . .. .. .. .. 8 

8. Coolie work .. .. .. .. .. .. > • •• 1 

9. Emigration to Rangoon .. .. .. .. . . .. 12 

10. Land in exchange .. . . .. . . .. . . .. 1 

11. Professional earnings — 

Pleader .. .. .. . * . • •* •. 1 

Doctoi • ■ .« .. .. .. . . . . 1 

Clerk under a rich landholder . . .. . . .. 1 

Ex-public servant . . . . . . .. . . .. L 

Barber .. .. .. .. -. .. .. 1 

Coachman .. .. ... . * >. * ♦ . ■ 1 

Toddy drawer .. .. .. .. ,. ..1 7 


46 

Barbers, coachmen, toddy drawers and coolies always sink, as they did in this village, all 
their savings in the purchase of house-sites and in building houses. 

Except for the first five oases, which are due to incomes from land, all the other cases of 
acquisition of land are due to non-agricultural or quasi-agricultural causes. Thus while many 
ryots are losing their lands owing to the inability of the land to afford them a suffieienc income 
to maintain themselves and perform the necessary marriages, most of their lands are purchased by 
people who make their savings in non-agricultural avocations. 


Partial increase. 


(a) Purchase with profits on other lands .. .. 1 

(b) Profits realized in trade and cultivation .. .. 1 

(c) Profits on cultivation . . . . . . .. 1 

( d) Purchased with borrowed money .. .. 1 

(e) Earnings in Rangoon . . .. .. . . I 

(/) Partly from the earnings in cultivation and partly 

from division of joint holding .. . . 1 


6 


ACS. 

0-30 

021 

1-68 

0-14 

1-00 

0-34 


3-67 


n—15 
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Most of the cases of acquisition which are due to earnings in Rangoon and income from 
labour relate to the purchases of house-sites and are therefore relatively unimportant. Tet the 
Investigator sings the usual song that “ it will be clearly seen that the people are quite solvent 
as a whole, if not affluent and this is dearly an indication of how easily the present assessment is 
borne.” He is quite enthusiastic about the people being “ quite comfortably off ” and grows 
imaginative and says that “ with the growth of education and the further development of the 
country Nallamilli should go on from strength to strength and be quite flourishing in the near 
future. 5 ’ 


APPENDIX No. 24 (i). 

List of villages for which the indebtedness enquiry has been made by 
Settlement Party in East Godavari Disteict. 


.o 

a 

0 


Taluk. 


a 

0 

a 


Village. 


Single 

resident 

pattadars 

enquired 

into. 


Single 

resident 

pattadars 

not 

enquired 

into. 


Bajahmumlry 


Eamaeliandrapuram 


1 

Bolleddupalem .. 

20 

, . 

o 

Err&mpa'em 

is 

2 

3 

I'emagiri 

25 

2 l 

4 

Jumbupatnam „ , • 

18 

6 



76 

36 

5 

Tossipudi . 

36 

132 

0 

Koppivaram 


162 

7 

Dwarapudi .. .. 

19 

97 

8 

Velagatodu .. .. .. .. 

16 

234 

9 

Ippanapudu 

19 

97 

10 

Artamuru 

39 

138 

11 

Polamuru 

18 

314 

12 

Ramavaram 

33 

111 

13 

Konkuduru .. .. .. 

68 

42 

14 

^omeswaram 

74 

483 

16 

LoJlu . . . . .. .. 

40 

61 

16 

Mahindravada ., .. ., 

51 

426 


(«i«) 

130 

2,290 


K,B .—VacUapalu and Tapeswaram were originally enquired into and the total debts came to ha. 77,360 and 
Us. 25,100, respectively, hut these were not taken into consideration as can he seen from their absence in the consolidated 
statement and in place of these two, other villages presumat ly Konkudurru and Lolla with 98 eases amounting to only 
Ms. 10,750 must have keen taken up. 





17 

Gangalakurru .. .. .. .. 

10 

27 




18 

Pcuumalle 

12 

44 




19 

Gollavilli 

13 

130 




20 

Vemavaram .. .. •• 

10 

65 




21 

Kumivaram 

8 





22 

Entrukona 

12 

34 

3 

Amalapuiam .. .. ..«< 


23 

Tadikona 

10 

17 




24 

Kollugedda 

9 

20 




25 

Madupiille 

9 

71 




26 

Kondavaram 

13 

54 




27 

Irusiunarida 

11 

70 



- 

28 

Pasupalle 

9 

35 





126 

663 


r 

29 

Lingaraparti 

18 

10 


J 

30 

Prlemeru .. .. »• 

11 

1 

4 

Peddapuram .4 

31 

Posulur ,. 

7 

2 


t 

32 

Rangapuram .. .. •« 

20 

11 




(sic) 

66 

24 


Abstract. 


— 

Number of 
villages. 

Enquired. 

Not 

enquired. 

Total. 

1. Bajahmundry. 

2. Bamachandrapur 

3. Amalapurain .. 

4 Peddapuram 

4 

12 

12 

4 

76 

430 

126 

66 

36 

2,290 

653 

24 

Ill 

2,720 

779 

80 

688 

3,002 

3,690 


2T.S.- Out of 3,69.0 oases only 088 eases (resident si 
the total single resident pattadars. This shows that the 
favourable to their report might have been, taken up. 


igie ^aiiauaio^ uu.b ...h -- »—, per cent of 

enquiry is very incomplete and it also shows that such cases 
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List of villages for which indebtedness enquiry has been made by 
Settlement Party in West Godavari District. 


e 

pO 

a 

& 

Taluk. 



4> 

3 

s*_ 

Name of village. 


Single 

resident 

pattadar 

Single 

resident 

pattadar 

"3 

•c 




•c 

Oi 


enquired 

into. 

enquired 

into. 

CG 




CG 








1 

i 

Navabupalam .. 


6 

61 





2 

Badainpudi 


19 

223 





3 

» hebrolu 


21 

220 





4 

Eommidi , • ». 


9 

95 





5 

Baoherla .. .. .« 


2 

163 

i 

Tanuhu 


. . <{ 

6 

Vaduru .. 


5 

198 





7 

Malleswaram 


18 

162 





8 

Kanferu .. .. .. .. 


9 

163 





9 

Kakileru .. .. 


6 

86 





10 

KrisJmayapalem .. 


61 

117 





11 

West V ippurru 


26 

176 








170 

1,664 




r 

12 

Aehanta .. 


41 

657 




13 

Puddamallam .. 


28 

14 





H 

Penumadam „ ♦ 


17 

84 





15 

Gummalura 


28 

63 

2 

Narasapur .. 

• • 


16 

17 

llapakurru .. 

Kaza ., .. ,, ,. 


34 

23 

106 

11 





18 

Tundurru .. .. .. 


21 

264 





19 

I akshmaneBwaram 


26 

92 





20 

K ummarapu rugupalem 


9 

92 








227 

1,212 





21 

Palakoderu . 


102 

Nil. 





22 

i’eda Amiram. 


16 

Nil. 





23 

M aipa .. .. .. ,. 


6 

10 





24 

V endram 


15 

7 





25 

Kopaile .. . . .. .. 


34 

138 





26 

Kumudavalli .. .. . * 


18 

84 





27 

Gollalakoderu. 


43 

186 





28 

Garagaparrtt 


80 

20 

3 

Bhimavaram .. 

. . 


29 

30 

Tiilapudi 

China- Amiram .. .. .. 


42 

17 

80 

103 





31 

Ghilukuru .. .. 


6 

229 





32 

Komarada 


37 

10 





33 

Korukollu 


34 

Nil. 





34 

Pedapolleru 


8 

95 





35 

Mahadevopatnam .. .. 


15 

243 





36 

Chinapnlleru .. .. .. 


6 

.47 





37 

M adugupolavaram. 


12 

320 





38 

Andalura 


12 

211 








565 

1,783 


Abstract. 





Number of 

Cases 

Not 




villages. 

enquired 

enquired 





into. 

into. 

Tanuku 


• ♦ 

n 

170 

1,654 

Narasapur 

« . 

- - 

9 

227 

1,212 

Bhimavaram 

* • 


18 

565 

1,783 




88 

962 

4,649 

Total cases .. 



. . • • • • 

, . 

5,611 


Cases enquired . . .. .. .. .. . . 17 per cent of the 

total cases. 

UB, _ 1 _ From a separate statement of Gollalakoderu prepared by the Speeial Bevenue Inspector, it appears that 

the total debt of the village was Bs. 63,630 but another statement has been prepared so as to bring down this figure by 
one half, i.e., Bs. 26,700 and this hae been shown in the consolidated register. 

2. From a separate statement of Chilukur prepared by the Special Revenue Inspector, it appears that the total 
debt of the -village w»b Bs. 39.S0O but another statement has been prepared bo as to make the figure its. 11,250 and thiB 
has been shown in the consolidated register, the balance of the total debts originally arrived at having been ignored. 

3. Two statements prepared for the village of Yendagandi and Kundopadu have not been taken into account. 
They aTe Bs". 79,900 ar:d Bs. 53,100. In the place of these villages.it is quite possible that Chinapalleru and Tillopudi 
must have been taken up with their indebtedness figures of Bs. 4,250 and Bs. 7,960 respectively. 
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2T.B .—The villages seleoted are very petty villages and most important taluks that are hardened with indebtedness 
have not been enquired into. 

Abstract ( Villages), 


1. East Godavari district .. . . .. . . .. .. 32 

2. West Godavari district .. .. . . .. .. .. 38 

3. Kistna district .. . . .. . . . . .. . > 8 


Total .. 78 


APPENDIX No. 24 (ii). 

List op villages op ‘ mortgages ’ enquired into by the Committee’s Investigators. 

Kistna District. 

1. Kauohikacherla .. Nandigama taluk. 7. Nandivada .. .. Gudivada taluk. 

2. Konakanchi .. . . Do. 8. Gokavaram .. .. Bandar taluk. 

3. Lingala . . Do, 9. Malleswaram . . . . Do. 

4. Torraguntapalem . , Do. 10, Pallevada . . . . Kaikalur taluk. 

5. Edupugallu. „. .. Bezwada taluk. 11. Viujaram .. .. Do. 

6. Komaravolu .. . . Gudivada taluk. 12. Amaravati .. .. Do. 

West Godavari District . 

1. Khandavilli .. .. Tanuku taluk. 4. Vemavaram .. .. Bhimavaram. 

2. Vegeswerapuram .. Kovur taluk. 5. L-mkalakoderu ,, Narasapur taluk. 

3. Devarapalli .. . . Do. 

East Godavari District. 

1. Nallamilli . . .. Amalapur taluk, j 2. Gummalladoddi .. Pajahmundry. 
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APPENDIX No. 2 (ii). 
Table showing rainfall in inches. 
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(ii) Nandigama . 
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6 19 

2-63 

0 23 

38-63 

age for 30 years 
1893 to 1923 

from 
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Table showing rainfall in inches— amt. 
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APPENDIX No 3 (i). 

Statement showing the average monthly cultivation in hundreds of acres for each taluk, both for dry and wet lands in ordinary year 
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APPENDIX No. 8 (ii). 

Cultivation Account—East Godavari. 

Statement showing, the average area sown in each taluk during each month of the year. 



Ramachandrutpuraiii. 

Amahtpuruin. 

Rajihmnndry. 

Cocanada. 

Peddapuram, 

Months 











Dry 

Wet. 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet. 

Dry. 


Dry, 

Wet. 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 I 

(10) 

(11) 

April 

May ... 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

January 

February 

March 

AC A 

60 

127 

aia 

10,633 

7.408 

2,821 

3,346 

5,031 

5,571 

611) 

1,097 

4,303 

ACS. 

1,088 

720 

3,995 

48,105 

19,011 

4,298 

851 

5,304 

11,528 

1,956 

3,028 

17,296 

ACS. 

35 

105 

933 

27,304 

7,681 

5,589 

3,130 

9,059 

8,606 

2,048 

916 

262 

ACS 

150 

635 

2,929 

27,917 

20,365 

5,624 

607 

6,981 

6,974 

7,643 

8,219 

976 

ACS 

2,010 

7,507 

17,916 

22,614 

9,436 

18,529 

13,302 

2,562 

869 

605 

581 

ACS. 

4 

69 

525 

6,567 

12,276 

2,542 

1,122 

3,628 

381 

136 

282 

547 

ACS. 

4 

13 

170 

2,852 

2,984 

1,769 

1,144 

483 

615 

196 

142 

3,462 

ACS. 

280 

102 

1,125 

28,349 

14,979 

3,302 

105 

609 

2,225 

446 

1,117 

14,847 

AC'S. 

62 

1,359 

6,663 

20,318 

9,250 

13,630 

15,956 

10,161 

1,440 

266 

6,144 

8,075 

ACS. 

581 

567 

638 

12,213 

13,005 

3,666 

2,486 

3,680 

4,036 

689 

3,167 

6,819 

Tota 1 . . 

47,329 

117,220 

65,667 

88,920 

95,921 

. 28,079 

13,834 

67,486 

93,214 

51,417 



Rnzole. 

Pithapuram. 

T'uni 

The whole district. 


Months 









Total. 

Dry 

Wet. 

Dry 

Wet. 

Dry, 

Wet, 

Dry, 

Wet. 


(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

April 

May 

June 

July . 

August. 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

January 

Februaty . 

March 

ACS. 

34 

27 

296 

26,524 

5,810 

4,985 

5,732 

4,134 

2,492 

2,665 

859 

16,060 

ACS. 

72 

35 

3,083 

23,071 

10,625 

1,115 

711 

563 

7,324 

3,854 

2,755 

2,863 

ACS 

246 

6,643 

3,563 

654 

512 

283 

95 

103 

ACS 

5.832 
5,036 
1,984. 

201 

28 

408 

4.833 

ACS. 

6 

1 

1,590 

2,735 

2,352 

2,000 

1,792 

265 

37 

11 

25 

ACS. 

28 

200 

1,210 

1,410 

3,179 

115 

323 

158 

8 

ACS. 

201 
3,888 
23,716 
116,845 
. 68,763 
40,642 
49,912 
43,030 
21,415 
6,464 
9,788 
31,943 

ACS 

2,176 

2,146 

18,327 

152,468 

93,660 

28,817 

6,065 

21,093 

37,624 

.14,882 

18,666 

43,348 

ACS. 

2,376 

6,034 

42,042 

269,313 

152,413 

64,459 

66,977 

64,123 

69,039 

21,346 

28,364 

76,091 

Total . . 

68,518 

66,091 

11,099 

18,322 

10,814 

6,686 

406,396 

434,171 

840,567 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 

Kistna, West and East Gtodavaris. 

Remissions. 


Serial number and name of 
the village. 

Taluk 

O coupled 
wet. 

Period of 
remission. 

1. Komaravolu 

Gudivada 

Kistna district. 

ACS. | 

1,019 80 

2. Nandivada 

Do 

2,14721 

Remission not 

3. Kavutaram 

Do. 

1,60784 

generally 

granted. 

4. Pasumarru 

Do. 

1,169 29 


6. Idupugallu 

Besiwada 

1,305-27 


6. Poranki 

Do. 

222 26 


7. Elaprole 

Do. 

369 69 

From 1314 to 

8, Korukollu 

Kaikalur .. 

1,316-17 

1333 

. 

9. Pallevada 

Do. 


From 1322 to 

10, Vinjaram 

Do. 


1 338. 

Prom 1313 to 

11 Amaravati 

Do. 

382 04 

1324, 

From 1326 to 

12. Pujigadda 

Divi 


1338. 

13. Maehavaram 

Do. 

1,7:298 


14. Koduru. 

Do. 

(Project, wet). 


15. Malleswaram 

Bandar 

290-68 


16. Gokavaram 

Do. 



17. Konakanohi 

iN&ndigama. 

178 81 

About 5 years 

18. Kanehikaoherla 

Do 

144-17 

19. Lingala .. 

Do 

164-23 

Hr 

20. Torraguntapalem 

Do. 

491-96 



Number of 
years for 
which 
remission 
was granted. 


Extent 
of land 
remis¬ 
sioned. 


No remission. 
Faslis 1326 
and 1328. 

No remission. 
Nil. 

.Nil. 

Nil 


(Nil) Dry village 
Nil. 


3 years. 


Amount 

remissioned. 


7 years 

1,345 21 

Pasli 1335 

40 00 

only. 

16 years .. 

Not noted. 

11 years .. 

Do 

8 years .. 

260 42 


3 years 


Nil. 

Dry village, 
nission was grantee 
Nil. (it) 

•8 .. | Extent j 
j(not given).] 
Not noted, (if) 


6,994 13 0 


1,071 13 0 
1,431 2 0 


280 0 0 ( i ) 
(in one year). 


518 0 0 («) 


(«) One hundred and fifty acres was left 
the fear of submersion. 

(i) Remissions are usual, 


waste due to (r) Upland wet, remissions not usual, 

(tf) Upland wet. 

(e) Projeot wet. 

West Godavari District. 


Serial number and name of 
the village. 


Period of 
remission. I when 


Number of years during 
that period. 


'benremis- WhenitwaS 
si on was , , , 

granted. not S ranted - 


Extent 

remissioned. 


Amount of Drainage 
remission. difficulty 


1. Chilukuru (Bhimavaram) .. 

2. Dirusumarru (do.) 

3. Vemavaram (do.) 

4. Mogallu (do.) 

5. Kanohiunarru (Tanuku taluk) 

6. Rachur (do.) 

7. Mudunur (Tadepalligudem). 

8. Nallaoherla (do.) 

(Irrigations under rainfed tank 
only ; no canal irrigation.) 

9. Singavaram (Ellore) 

10, Chataparru (do.) 

11, Velagaleru (Narasapur taluk). 

12, Eoderu (do.) 

18. Lankalakoderu (do.) 


Fasii 
in 1331. 
1322 to 1338 

6 years. 
133L to 1338 

7 years. 
1305 to 1309 

5 vears. 
1323'to 1337 
14 years. 
1329 to 1338 

8 years. 
1322 to 1338 

17 vears. 

1322 to 1335 
14 years. 

1323 to 1334 
12 years. 


1322 to 1336 
16 years. 


16 

4 

5 
9 

6 

Not definite. 

11 I 


9,798 

nearly. 
31 56 


2,095'44 
583-71 
227-62 
1,783-80 
369 01 


Remission is not generally granted. 

No need for remission. 
Remissions are not granted. 
1915-1929 I 11 j 4 j 392-10 


(a) This aooount is for the second orop submersion. 


HS. A, p. ACS. 

12 11 0 300 

23,776 10 0 800 

144 9 0 76 

1,096 0 0 

7,842 3 0 No. 

2,378 2 0 No mention 

(>■') 

903 7 0 Submersion. 
9,347 11 0 Yes. 

1,266 13 0 No, 

1,207 17 


Yes. 

Yes. 

2,466 9 0 Yes, 


lit—2 
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West Godavari District —cont. 
Remission. 


Serial number and name of 

Period of 

Number of years during 
that period. 

Extent 

Amount of 

Drainage 

the village 

, 

remission. 

When remis¬ 
sion was 
granted. 

When it was 
not granted. 

remissioned. 

remission. 

difficulty. 


Even previous to 1915 remissions were common 


14 Likhitupudi (Narasapur taluk). 


16 Vadlur (Tanuku taluk) 


16 Khandavilli (do) 

17. Tadikolapuli (Chintalapudi). 

18 Devarapalli (Kovvur) , . 

19 Gegeswarupuram (do.) 


Kfiali. | ) I ACS. | KB. A. P. 

Remissions are granted to the extent of Rs 100 or 
500 but they are not granted even if there is insufficient 
outturn 

Remission is not often granted. 

1329 to 1333 I * I II 230 It I 1,039 It 0 

5 yeurs. | I I | 

Granting remissions is not prevalent. 

I No mention , 


No, 


1. Gorinta (Peddapur taluk) . . 

2. Dontatuur (do ) 

S Mulikipalli (Rajole taluk) . . 


4 Palugummi (do.) 

5. PaSarlapudi (do ) 

6 Ravulapalem (do.) 

7 Nallairi'lli (Amalupurain) . . 

8 Madupalli (do.) 

9. Gollavilii (do ) 

10, Jagannadhagiri (Cooanada 
taluk) 

It. Pedabrahmadevum (Cooanada 
taluk) 


12, Vendra (Cooanada taluk) 


13. Addampalli (Kamaohandru- 
puralu taluk) 

14. Someswaram (Ramaohandra 
puram taluk) 


East Godavari District. 


1322-1333 

4 

V z 


16 years. 
1328-1338 

4 

6 

423 17 


1,972 0 0 


995 0 0 

__ __ n . og to rules 

that lands yielding les3 than ten kunchams of paddy per acre will 
be granted remissions. 

Remission is not. usually granted. 

Now-a-days remission is not granted. 

No remission in the last six years, 

(Not mentioned.) 

(Do.) 

Remission is granted occasionally. 

In 1921) for j 75 0 | 180 0 0 

No remissions during the last 16 years. 

Remission is granted in extreme oases of crop failure 


The only case occurred in fasli 1334. 

No mention. 

No remission during the last eight years. 
No mention. 


124 16 0 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 


No. 

100 acres. 
No. 

No. 


Yes 

No. 

For 300 acres 
insufficiency 
of water. 

100 acres 
subject to 
submersion. 
160 aores 
1'able to 
s ubmersion. 

Yes. (a) 

200 acres 
affected. 


16 . 


Gangavaram (Rainaelnindra- 
puram taluk) 


1. Remission is the order of the day. 

2. Not a single year passes without remission being granted. 

3. Remission is granted in several cases for assessment apart 

from water tux 


16. Choppella (R am a ch a n d r a- 

1311 1338 

27 years. 

15 

12 

Incomplete. 

puram taluk) 

17, Gummalladoddi (Rajahmun- 

1327-1338 

10 years. 



250 0 

dry taluk) 

7 

3 


18. Chinakondepundi (Rujuh- 
mundry taluk) 

19. Yellavaram (Yellavaram divi¬ 
sion) . . . 

20 Bnsarajupalli 


No mention 

Remissions are unusual. 
No mention. 


987 13 9 


1,960 10 0 


A of the land 
of this vil¬ 
lage is sub¬ 
ject to sub¬ 
mersion 
due to 
drainage 
difficulty. 


Yes. 

N o drainage 
channel. 


(a) Crop spoiled. 
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Discharge Statements— cord. 
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APPENDIX No. 7 (ii). 


Fragmentation of Holdings. 

Abstract Jor Kidna and West and East Godavari*. 

^Information taken from the replies to the Kyots’ Questionnaire ] 


Ryots haring 


Total 

extent. 


Average 
^holding 
of a ryot. 

Average 
size of a 
field 

Number of 

fields in an 
average hold¬ 
ing. 


Kistna district. 




ACS. 


ACS. 

AC8. 


5 acres and lees 




10 

mm 


3 85 

2 40 

2 

10 acres and les9 but over 5 acres 


, , 

20 



8 16 

2 0 

4 

15 

10 ,, 



12 * 

161 29 

63 

12 60 

3 0 

6 

20 

10 ,, 



7 

132 10 

22 

19 0 

6 0 

4 

26 

20 ,, 



2 

46 70 

8 

23 35 

6 0 

4 

30 

26 ,, 



3 

90 12 

17 

30 4 

6 0 

6 

50 

30 ,, 



4 

167 76 

45 

39 0 

3 60 

12 

30 

,, 60 ,, 



6 

404 09 

39 

67 33 

10 30 

7 

Over 80 acre6 




2 

190 0 

17 

96 0 

11 60 

9 


Eatt Godavari. 









6 acres and less 




41 

10! 42 

86 

2 60 

1 18 

2 

3 0 acres and lesa but over 6 acres 



34 

272 80 

127 

8 0 

2 0 

4 

16 

,, 10 „ 



16 

201 30 

90 

13 42 

224 

6 

20 

„ 16 


-S'! |IV 

16 

276 40 

89 

18 30 

3 0 

6 

26 

„ 20 „ 


EkjKf* 

10 

228 31 

67 

2283 

4 0 

6 

30 

.. 26 „ 



3 

83 0 

13 

28 0 

6 38 

6 

*0 „ 

,, 30 „ 


ikirij 

14 

542 0 

88 

39 0 

617 

7 

80 

„ 60 „ 


, , 

6 

387 23 

63 

64 64 

617 

11 

Over 80 aoreu 


• * * • 

•• 

1 

100 0 

8 

100 0 

1260 

8 


Wett Godavari 









6 aores and less 




73 

186 98 

130 

2 66 

144 

2 

10 acres and less but over & aores 



35 

271 46 

126 

8 0 

2 0 

4 

16 

„ 10 ,, 



16 

207 10 

66 

13 0 

3 20 

4 

20 

„ 16 ,, 



17 

302 72 

88 

18 0 

3 44 

6 

26 . 

20 „ 



’ 6 

137 60 

48 

23 0 

3 0 

8 

30 



t , 

11 

320 80 

59 

30- 0 

6 36 

6 

60 

30 „ 



11 

460 26 

65 

42 0 

7 0 

6 

80 

60 „ 



6 

383 76 

71 

64 o 

6 40 

12 

Over 80 acres 



• • 

4 

607 40 

61 

162 0 

12 0 

13 

Consolidated abstract for the three districts 








of Kistm, East and West Oodavaris. 








6 acres and less 




124 

826 84 

232 

2 63 

141 

2 

10 acres and less hut over 6 acres 


. . 

89 

607 43 

332 

6 82 

1 83 

4 

16 

,, 10 ,, 



43 

569 69 

208 

13 2 

2 70 

6 

20 

„ lb 


, , 

39 

710 22 

199 

18 21 

3 63 

6 

26 

20 „ 


, , 

18 

412 61 

113 

22 90 

6 66 

7 

30 

„ 26 ,, 


, . 

17 

493 92 

89 

29 06 

6-66 

6 

60 

„ 30 „ 


, . 

29 

1,166 01 

198 

40 17 

6 09 

8 

80 

„ 60 ,, 


, , 

18 

1,174 98 

173 

63 66 

6 79 

10 

Over 80 aores 



•' 

7 

897 40 

76 

128 20 

11 81 

11 
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APPEN 

Tabulated figures of lease values 



West Godavari Delta. 
Mogallu. 


East and West 


Penumatsa SttaramaiRjo 

Allnri Somaraja 
Pinnainraju Venkatraju 
Penumatsa Bubbaraju 
Penumatsa Sooriraju 
Kalidiudi Subbarajn , 
Gangulu Adinarayudu 
Alti Kamiah 
Moganti Mahan kali .. 
benumatta Venkataraj u 
Kassetti Gopayya 

Hand a Suryansrayanarsju 

Katnaua Brahmayi ,. 

Gurtula Appulu 
Ayireddi Sreeramula .. 


80 bags 


Once in 4 years 


62 bags j dalva. Once in 3 years. 

7 2 „ „ Do. ■ 

63 bags .. Do. 

42 bags i dalva Do. 

64 „ ‘ Do. 

60 ,, ,, Do. 

40 ,, ,, Do. 

46 ,, Do. 

70 „ „ Co. 

30 bags .. Do. 

70 bags | dalva. I'o. 

96 bags .. Do. 

18 bags J dalva. Do. 

18 bags ,, Do. 


Venkatpathi- 


Bhoopaihiraju Venkat] 
raja. 

Nuliapudi Nandayys . 
Belangi Venkanna 

Kattbari Narasimbaroju 


0-80 7-00 


321 bags 


Once in 3 years 


Katta Glngisetli 


Pitehettu Nsraeimhulu 
Penumatsa Sitaramaiaju 
PerieherJa Narayanataju 
Kathari Singaiaju 
Duwnri Ohitteyyn 
Naddipati Oenkarma .. 
Mollapudi Venkatramiak 
Tandra Venkatesn 


KAa iiiatnlli- 

Kosuri Kamoraju 
Bhoopatiraju Thirupathiraju 
Kosori Ramaraju 
Kosuri Narasimharaja 
Bhoopatiraju Bamaraju 
Namana Potarajo 
Kosuri Kamaraiu, I .. 

Do. II ■ • 

Do. HI.. 

Gnggilapu PaddHyya 
Koria Thatappa 
Bhimanadi Yenkayya 
Ghar.ta Polemmd 
Konala Soorayya 
Guggi'apu Sooranna .. 
Kosuri eooraparaju. 

Kosuri Kamaraju 
Komtna Adeyya .. 

West God.vari—Dry— 

Umisn. 

ItevarapaUi. 
ChintapalB Psdrearaju 

Bandi Gangarsju .. 
Duggana Gangarsjii .. 
Paeuleti Yenkayya 


7-60 12-00 


22 „ Do. 

106 „ .. One acre ouce in 

3 years. 

76 bags and to 3 acres in 3 
pay kiBt. years. 

65 bags .. Once in 3 years. 


6 00 Kist and 66 


Once in S years. 

Do. 

Dalva .. 

In 3 years ,, 
No 

Yes .. .. 

Yes 


3-00 600 


140 bags 
40 „ 

64 bags 
60 „ 
16 „ 

10 begs 
260 „ 
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BIX No. 10 (ii). 

(Committee’s enquiry). 
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2 60 
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7,000 
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No 
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18 bags. 
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6 bags. 
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No 
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not given. 
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No 
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* H.B, = He-buffalo. 

Ill—5 


B. = Bullocks. 
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Tabulated figures of lease values 



Land owned 
by him. 

Land rented by him. 

Speoial features of the land. 

Name of cultivator. 


m 

Dry. 

Wet. 

■g 




Dry. 


"p 

MM 



Kent paid. 

«g 

*- 

cC 

►* 

"2 

fao 




M 


I 

Cash. 

Kind. 

> 


di 



mm 


mmm 




a 

fa 



East ami West 


West Godavari—D ai - 

ACS. 

Ace. 

ACS. 

RS. 


ACS. 

RS. 





Upland— ront. 












Detarafalli— oont. 












Udimnodi Chittiramaraju 

20-00 

»• 

26-00 

170 



.. 

• • 




• Kurisetu Appalaraju 

Nil. 


46 00 

100 




• • 




Akula Thatayya 

800 


1788 





« « 




Oruganti Sarabharaju 

200 


16-00 

50 



« • 

# • 




Oruganti Narassraju .. 

60 00 


24-00 

70 



• • 

• • 




Gannamani China V eeia 

1000 


22 00 

200 





- - 



Venkayya. 












Nallamati Soorayya 

Nil. 


18-00 

160 








Penubothula Guraviah 

3-00 


30-00 

200 



*« 

» > 




Yeguwanjpuram. 












Thota Uheemanna 

7 60 


800 

200 







* • 

Addala Jeelakarra 

4-00 


1600 

260 







• • 

Addala Satyam 

6-00 


800 

200 


, 

f_Ti t 




• . 

Dusanapudi Appanna .. 

Nil. 


10-00 

100 and h to 

i on 5 acre j. 

• • 




Pothireddi V. Ratnam 

2-00 


8-00 

160 








Petta Pullayya .. .. 

1100 


7 00 

150 

rriKif 






4 4 

Indugula Ramanna 

300 

• • 

16 00 

■150 



• • 




• 4 

Gadi Padmaraju 

4-00 


S 00 

328 

• • 


•» 




4 • 

Thailam Butohiah 

1-70 


8-00 

190 








Tliailam Narayaua 

2-00 


300 

65 

»* 







Pedoisetti Venkanua 

3-00 


10-00 

260 








Muthireddi Venkataswatni .. 

1600 


13-00 

340 








ThaiDm Ammanna 

700 


1200 

230 








Kalla Baththoyya 

Nil. 


7-00 

150 






• i 


Kalla Venkatiamiah .. 

200 

• • 

12-00 

310 








Bast Godavari Distuict— 












Upland—Delta and Wet. 












Bun gupvdi. 












Atti Venkata Narasuyya 

7-00 


1336 

140 








Singata Gangayya 

400 


4-71 

48 








iduTa China Veeranna 

60-00 


26-7 

157 








Do. 

50 00 





0-28 

18 





Kolli Venkadu 

Nil. 


7 34 

9G 






. . 


Marriganti China V. Achar- 

80 


4-93 

90 








yuln. 












Aiarua Venkata Krishnamma. 

39 00 


39-64 

325 


S . 






Kante Ramakrishmab 

10 00 





4-91 

100 





Kothtburi Veeranna .. 

3-60 


13-34 

70 








Paidana Munayy* 

Nil. 


0*27 

48 



. % 





Tainmeru Naganfla 

24 00 


7-96 

60 








Somu Narayya 

24 00 


3-28 



3-74 

292 





Nalla Subbarayudu ., 

4-00 


, . 

. . 


2-33 

70 





Kothari Veeranna 

7-00 



. . 


2-00 

90 





Be.giraju Kondraju 

24-00 



, , 


2-33 

70 





Vauka Mutbyaln 

1600 





2-00 

99 





Naveti Nukalu 

Nil. 


11-49 

90 


6-84 

100 





Naveti Mntyalu 

Nil. 


2 77 

90 








Pillala Venkataswami 

Nil. 





2-00 

95 

4 4 




Karri Veeranna 

Nil. 



, , 


1-82 

74 





Kadibomma Bangaru .. 

Nil. 


9-99 

98 












and 












kist. 








East Godavari District. 












Gummalladoddi. 












Karri Appadu .. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

.. 



27-77 

040 


No dalra 



Talapureddi Vcnkanna 

le-00 


4 . 


,, 

2-60 

67* 

® 8 

Do 



Knnoha Venkanna 

* ' 

2-60 

* * 

• • 

•* 

13-881 

320 


Do. 




• And he cultivates 30 aores of the landowner’s land as garden and had this for his own cultivation. 
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Tabulated figures of leaBe values 



r.&nd owned 
by him. 

Land rented by him. 

Special features of the land. 

Name of onltivator. 



Dry. 

Wet. 

•VS 

07 




Dry. 

Wet, 


Hent paid. 


Kent paid. 

00 

1 

-tj 

•3 



a 

*- 

w 

Gash, 

Kind. 

c 

g 

1 

Cash. | 

1 

Kind. 

« 

£ 

a 

s 

Cx 

ai 

O 0) 

O 


East and West 


East Godavari 
Djstmci— cont. 


AC8. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

h9. 


ACS. 

IIS. 






Gumpwiladoddi—coxd. 














Bureddi Appalaswami.. 


£-00 



, , 


0-73 

1<5£ 


No dalvu 



• • 

Abbiroddi U&iigai aju .. 



30-00 

. . 

.. 


£08 

168 


Do. 




Amamdevnra Gangaraju 


. • 

0-88 

. . 

.. 


7-62 

70 


Do. 



• » 

Kota Faudullayya 


46'00 

• . 

3-91 

.. 


3-84 

143 


Do, 



* • 

Tirumala VenRanna 


1300 

. « 

. , 

. . 


2-40 

62 


Do. 




Kola Achanna .. 

• t 


6-00 


, , 


1-79 

140 

• • • » 

Do. 




Nagnlapati N'arayan Kao 


£00 00 


. , 

.. 


6-81 

100 

a * • • 

Do. 




Ida la Kamanna 


130 00 

. » 


. . 


27-77 

640 

■ • • ■ 

Do. 




Taladi I’aidayya 

• * 


. , 

7-40 

200 





Do. 




Battula Samngadliarudu 

• i 

10 GO 

** 

•• 



12-39 
^ is dry 

166 


Do. 




Valtaoharla Subba Kao 

• > 

15-00 

, . 

10-48 

40 




Do. 




Patti Sambayya .. 

• » 

. . 

, , 

, . 

* a 


8-89 

60 


Do 




Bareddi Kamayya 


. , 

, . 


. . 


18-34 

110 


Do. 




Talcaoharla Subba Kao 


16 00 

, , 

1600 

98 





Do. 




Medapureddi Venhanna 

i • 

60 00 

. . 




12 66 

76 


Do. 




Bade Cbinnramolu 

a ♦ 

4 00 

, , 

14-00 

84 


AJI7 

# . 


Do. 




Bade Appanna .. 

Gandi Kriabnanna 

a • 

8-00 



. a 


10-00 

60 


Do. 




• 4 

8-00 

, , 

66-05 

700 


v . 

, , 


Do. 




GoroJla Bacnaswami ... 


4 00 

. . 

6-39 

500 




. . • • 

Do. 




Penibeti Balli Aupanna 

• ■ 

. . 

« * 

2 40 

20 

* * 

. ■ 


• . • • 

l)o. 



.. 

Chennaboyina Kamnswami 

• • 

60 00 

, . 

31-00 

490* 


, . 

. . 

. • « « 

Do. 



• • 

Kotwala Samaewami .. 


. , 

. , 

t , 



0 78 

. . 

• if. 

Do. 



a • 

Surisetti Appatma 


7-81 

, , 




0-7C 

85 

• • • • 

Do. 



• • 

Ohonga Pallayya 


6-00 

, , 

. . 

. . 


7-84 

300 

• • a • 

DO a 

f • 


a . 

TCcsalapu Appanna .. 


8-00 

« . 

. . 

.. 

•• 

3-57 

120 

• • • » 

Do. 


• * 


Bettina China Mutyalu 

Eoorugttpudi. 

• » 





SI 

2-88 

10 


Do. 

• • 


a • 

Kapeti Sanyaei 

4 • 

, » 





1-56 

90 

• • • a 

No dalva 



a • 

Idala Bamanna 


180 00 


. . 

a . 


27 77 

560 


i’O. 



• a 

Battula Sttvangadharadu 


10 00 


. . 



12-39 

208 


Do. 




Oarrela Eaumswami , . 




. . 

a a 


2-73 

120 

• . a . 

Do. 




Bisetti Narasayya 


18 00 


* * 

a « 


9-29 

150 


Do. 





* And sumo of this is wet. 
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(Committee’s enqniry)—eon#. 



Godavaris —eon t. 


12 

100 




6 


2 



B8» 

BS. 

150 

BB, 

150 

3 





2 

3 

f» 




300 


3 



No. 


2 

2 

5 



60 

360 


5 



No. 


2 

7 

16 





3,000 

6 





6 

„ 

6 




2,000 

200 

5 





1 

2 

4 




300 


fi 





5 

8 

12 




6,100 


3 

eLare 

• • 



2 

6 

12 





mHju! r$SJ 

!i 


EM 


3 

m . 

6 



160 

160 

300 

3 



No. 


1 

2 

4 


• • 

150 

60 


3 

.. 


No. 


1 

3 

2 



60 

60 

100 

i 


* • 

No. 


2 

, . 

2 



30 

20 


3 



. , 


2 

i 

4 



• • 


.. 

'A 

93 


No. 



3 

2 



150 

• * 

■ ■LiiiJjB 

3 



No. 


o 

4 

10 




1,000 





No. 


i 

i 

2 



60 

60 


;j 







4 




60 

50 

5 

» » 


No. 




4 



400 

600 

ills 

3 

• ■ 


No. 



i 

6 



100 

200 


ft 



No. 



i 

4 



60 

60 

ioo 

3 



No. 

■iNHj 


2 

8 





i • 

8 



No. 



1 

4 



30 

20 


8 



No. 

flBiilK 


. # 

10 



40 

60 

mi 

8 



, , 

.. 

3 

2 

0 





.. 

5 



. . 

■H 


2 

10 






3 



No. 

* • 


1(8 




30 

20 

60 

1 



No. 


1 





30 

10 

40 

3 


, . 

No. 


mm 

6 




200 

1,800 


4 


. > 

No. 



2 




50 

150 


3 



No. 


WM 


6 



30 

120 

150 

6 



No. 

• • 

i 


8 



800 

200 

100 


HI—& 
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APPENDIX No. 11 (i). 


Prices of paddy per bag of 164 lb.. 



Kinina District—Wet. 



APPENDIX No. 11 (ii). 
Prices of paddy per bag of 164 lb. 


Jtistna District. 
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APPENDIX No. 11 (iv). 


Prices of paddy per bag of 164 lb. in loose IV. 
West and East Godavari. 
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APPENDIX No. 12. 


Details of Wages taken from Khatas. 


Tear 

Pulling 

the 

aeed lings. 

Transplantation. 

Weeding. 

Reaping. 

Heaping. 

| Harvesting. 

Man 

Woman. 

Man. 

Woman 

Man 

Woman. 

Man. 

Woman. | 

Man. j 

jwoman. 


(»') Wages of labour from the accounts of Gudipati Venkatachalapathi Garu. 


1911-12 .. 


A T 

A P 

2 7 

A. P 

3 0 

1912-13 .. 



2 9 

4 0 

1919-20 .. 

2 -8-0 per 


2 7 

4 0 

1920-21 

(100 hcup9) 


3 8 

5 0 

1921-22 



4 6 


1923-24 



4 0 


1924-25 .. 


5 0 

4 0 


1925-28 

4 4 


4 0 

4 ' 0 

1926-27 .. 

. 


4 6 

8 0 

1928-29 .. 



6 0 


(« 

Wages 

of labour from 

the acco 

1911 



2 7 


1912 



2 10 


1913- 



2 6 


1914 



2 10 


1918 



3 0 


1919 



2 6J 


1920 



3 8 


1921 



4 « 


1925 

0-0-6 

0*0 

Wages 

7 o 

of labou 

1926 

per heap. 


5 6 


1927 



fi 0*1 

8 0 l 


1928 


8 0 

10 oj 
6 01 





6 Oj 



2 o 


4 o 

6 0 

5 3 

6 0 

6 0 
7 0 
6 4 


6 0 


3 0 


5 6 


5 2 


Gudipati Venkata Krishnayya. 


3 o 
3 4 


8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 


6 0 



.. 

6 0 


• - 

. ■ 

6 0 


• » 

.. 

5 6 

•• 

*■ 



(tv) Wages from the accounts of Telamarti Eamanna Garu of Bhimadole. 



HI —7 
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APPENDIX No. 12— cont. 

(v) Statement showing the working hours by agricultural coolies. 


[Prom Committee’s detailed reports.] 



Name of village. 


1 Gorinta (Reddapur taluk) .. 

2 Dontamur ( ,, ) 

3 Mulikipalli (Razole taluk) .. 

4 Palagummi ( ,, ) .. 

6 Fosurlapudi ( „ ) .. 

6 Ravulapalam ( ,, ) .. 

7 Nallamilli (Amalapuram) .. 

8 Madupalli ( ,, ) ■ • 

9 Gollavilli ( ,, ) • ■ 

10 Jagannadliagiri (Coeanadu) .. 

11 ledahrahmadevam ( ,, ) .. 

12 Addampalli (Ramaeliandrapuram) 

13 Someswarain 


14 Gangavaram (Ramaohandrapuram) 


16 Choppella 


lfl Gummalla Doddi .. 

17 Chinakondepudi .. 

18 Yellavaram 


1 Chilukur (Bhimavuram taluk) 

2 Dirusumarru ( ,, ) 

3 Vemavaram ( „ ) 

4 Mogullu ( „ ) 

6 Kauekumarru (Tanuku taluk) 


6 Raehur ( 


7 Muduruir (Tadipalligudein taluk) 

8 Nallaoherla( ,, ) 

9 Serigttvaram (Ellore) 


10 Chataparru ( „ ) 

11 Velagaleru (Narasapur taluk) 

12 Koderu ( ,, ) 

13 Lankalakodera ( ,, ) 

14 Likhitapudi ( „ ) 



East Godavari District. 

8 a m. to 0 p.m., reoess I 
45'. 

9 a m. to 6 p.m. and 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m., reoess ' 
30' = f'l hours. 

7 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 
pm. to 0 p.m. =■ 8 J 
hours. 

8-30 a.m to 1 p.m. and 
2-30 to 6 p.m. = 8 hours 


9 hours, 0 a.m, to 12 noon, 
1 to 5. 

0 a m. to 12 noon and 1 
p m to 6 p.m — 11 
hours. 

7 am. to 6 p.m., recess 1 -J 
hours = 9| hours. 

5-30 a m to 7 p.m., reoess 
1 ^ hours = 12 hours. 

7 a.m to 6 p in. recess 1 | 
hours = 9+ hours. 

8 u rn. to a p.m. = 8 J hours, 
recess 5 hour. 

8 a.m. to 1 p.m and 2-30 
p.m. to 6 p.m. — 8 hours. 

8-30 a, 111 . to 12 noon and 
1- SO p 111 . to 6-30 p m. s 
7£ hours 

7 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 
p.m. to S p.m. = 9 hours. 


9 am. to 11 a.m and 12 
noon to 6 p.m., reoess 1 
hour. 

9 a.m, to 5 p.m. and 11 
am. to 6 p.m., recess 45’ 
= 5J hours. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2-30 p.m. to 6 p 111 . = 6 
hours. 

10-30 a.m, to 1 p 111 and 
2-30 p.m, to ti p.m. = 6 
hours. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon and 3 
p.m. to 6 p.m. = 0 hours. 

7 hours, from 8 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 
p m. to 6 p m. csr. 6 hours. 

10 a 111 . to 6 p.m., recess 1 
hour = 7 hours. 

10 a.m. to 0 p.m., recess 2 
ho urs = 0 hours. 

10 a. 111 . to 5 p.m., recess 1 
hour = 6 hours. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m, = 0 j 
hours, recess | hour. 

10 a.m. to 1 p m. and 2-30 
p.m, to 6-30 p.m. = 6 
hours. 

9-30 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2 p.m to 6-30 p.m. = 6 
hours 

7 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 
p 111 . to 6 p.m. = 9 hours 

11 a in. to 1 p.m. and 3 
p 111 . to 0 p.m. = 5 hours. 

6 a.m, to 8 a.m., 9 a.m, to 
12 noon and 2 p in. to 6 
pin. 

10 a m. to 6 p.m , recess 
hours = 6 hours. 

9-30 am. to 6 p m = 6 J 
hours recess = 1 hour. 

9 a.m to 0 p.m. = 8 hours 
recess - i hour. 

11 am. to 5 p.m. = 0 hours. 


West Godavari District. 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m., recess -J 
an hour = 8 f hours. 

6- 30 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. = 9 
hours. 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m., recess J an 
hour = 7$ hours. 

7 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 
p.m. to 6 p,m. — 9 hours. 

7 a.m. to 11 a m. and 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. — 8 hours. 

7- 30 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. == 8 ;} 
hours. 

5 a.m. to 10 a m. and 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m., reoess 1 
hour. 

7 a.m. to 6 p.m., reoess 1 
hour. 

7 a.m. to 12 noon und 1-30 
p.m. to 6 p in, 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m., recess 2 
hours. 

7-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. 

6-30 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m., recess 
2 hours. 


(General 

labour.) 

(Busy- 
season.) 
Ordinary. 


Transplan¬ 

tation. 


10 a.m. to 5 p.in., recess 
45’ — 6 | hours. 

9-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 
p.m. to 5 p.m. — 
hours. 

9-30 a.m. to 4 p.m., recess 
f an hour — 5 hours. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m, = 7 hours. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon and 2-30 
p.m. to 5-30 p.m. — 6 
hours. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon and 2-30 
p.m. to 5-30 p.m. — 6 ^- 
hours. 

8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

5 a.m. to 6 p m. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m,, recess 1 
hour. 

9 a.m. to 4-30 p.m., If 
hours recess. 

10 a.m. to 11 a.m. and 2 
p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 

10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 3 
p.m. to 5 p.m. 

9 a.m. to 1 pm. and 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. 

8-3(1 a.m. to 11 a.m. and 
2-30 p.m, to 5-30 p.m., 
reoess 3£ hours. 


No change. 
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APPENDIX No. 12 —amt. 

(v) Statement showing the working hours by agricultural coolies— cant. 

[From Committee’s detailed reports ] 


"Serial 





num- 

Name of village. 

1900. 

1928, 

Remarks. 

ber. 





West Godavari District —cont. 


16 

Vadlur (Tanuku). 

6 a.in. to 5 p.m., interval 1 
hour. 

11 am. to4-30 p.m., inter¬ 
val 1 J hours. 

16 

Khandavilli ( „ ) .. 

7 a.m to 6 p.m., interval 2 
hours. 

9 am. to 6 p.m., interval 2 
hours. 

17 

Tadikalapudi (Chintalapudi) 

7 a. in to 12 noon and 1 
p :n. to 6-30 p.m. 

7 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

18 

Devarapalli ,, .. ,, 



19 

Vegcswarapuram .. 

10 a in. to 6 p.m, .. ,. 

1 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. 


APPENDIX No. 13 (a) (i). 

Cost of cultivation table (Committee and Gfovernment). 

[From the Detailed Eoonornio Reports "by the Investigators.] 

Kistna District. 


Village. 

Taluk. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Deprecia¬ 
tion of 
cattle. 

Mainten¬ 
ance of 
cattle. 

Manure. 

Seeds. 

Labour. 

Paleru. 

Total. 

Vield. 







Delta Wet. 


















RS. A. P. 

RS 

A 

P, 

RS A. P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A, 

p. 

Maohavaram 

Divi. 

3 6 2 

4 

10 

10 

4 12 0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

59 

8 

2 

f,0 

0 

0 



18 0 

2 

8 

0 


5 

0 

0 

1 

k 

0 

9 13 

0 




20 

1 

0 




Kodnru .. 

, 

3 7 10 

3 

8 

0 

4 6 0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

54 

13 

10 

60 

0 

0 

Amaravathi 

Kaikalur. 

3 2 9 

2 

2 

8 

6 14 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

46 

6 

9 

42 

0 

0 



1 i 0 

1 

10 

0 


7 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

u 

0 

0 




27 

0 

0 




Virinjaram 


2 13 2 

1 

4 

8 

3 13 0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

47 

0 

10 

48 

0 

0 



10 0 

2 

3 

0 


10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 lk 

0 




27 

7 

0 




Pallivada .. 


3 3 7 

•j 

10 

0 

6 16 0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

21 

10 

0 

13 

3 

2 

54 

1 

9 

60 

0 

0 



1 k 0 

2 

0 

0 

* * j fk 

G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 




21 

G 

0 




Korukollu 


3 7 6 

4 

10 

8 

8 15 0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

25 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

57 

5 

2 

64 

0 

0 

Nandivada 

Uudivada. 

3 4 1 

6 

14 

0 

8 5 0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

21 

6 

0 

10 

12 

10 

49 

1 

11 

60 

0 

0 



1 11 0 

3 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

(J 

0 




31 

1 

0 




•Komaravole 


3 7 10 

4 

12 

8 

9 4 0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

63 

10 

0 

72 

0 

0 



3 0 0 

5 

0 

0 


10 

a 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1G 

0 

0 




Slf 

8 

0 




Pasumarru 


3 6 7 

4 

12 

8 

11 4 0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

20 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

65 

12 

3 

60 

0 

0 

K.antaram 

, , 

3 6 2 

4 

12 

8 

10 13 0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

27 

2 

0 

10 

12 

10 

63 

6 

8 

63 

0 

0 

Malleswaram 

Bandar. 

2 15 1 

3 

10 

0 

3 8 0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

21 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

46 

9 

1 

56 

0 

0 



/ U 0 

1 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




29 U 

0 




Idupugailu ., 

Beawada. 

3 6 1 

5 

4 

0 

8 15 0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

19 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

62 

13 

1 

75 

0 

0 


Total .. 

42 6 10 

50 

0 

10 

86 15 4 

93 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 

263 

12 

0 

127 

12 

10 

670 

9 

6 

710 

0 

0 


Average 

3 8 6 

4 

o 

9 

7 3 11 

7 

12 

8 

1 

16 

4: 

21 

15 

8 

10 

10 

6 

55 

14 

2 

59 

2 

8 







T-l 

liand Wei 

, 















Lingala ,. ,. 

Xandigama 

3 2 4 

1 

it 

11 

4 12 10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

22 

8 

0 

7 

6 

6 

47 

4 

6 

60 

0 

0 



1 it 0 

2 

0 

0 


it 

0 

0 

If 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 




23 


0 




JSlaprole ,, ,, 

Bezwuria. 

3 17 

3 

11 

9 

6 4 0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

21 

10 

0 

8 

12 

10 

56 

0 

2 

60 

0 

0 



0 3 8 

Q 

11 

f 


6' 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

,9 

11 

0 




21 

1 

0 





T otal .. 

6 3 11 

5 

10 

8 

11 0 1(1 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

44 

2 

0 

16 

3 

8 

102 

4 

8 

120 

0 

0 


Average 

3 2 0 

2 

13 

4 

6 8 6 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

22 

i 

0 

8 

1 

8 

51 

2 

4 

60 

0 

0 








Dry. 

















Torrag untapalem. 

Nandignma. 

2 12 

2 

9 

10 

3 0 10 

Own 


1 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

9 

7 

15 

10 

5 

20 

0 

o 



0 8 0 

1 

8 

0 


5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

k 

0 

0 




12 

0 

0 




Kanohikacherla .. 


2 13 0 

2 

14 

5 

7 12 0 

Own 


1 

0 

0 

6 

11 

0 

4 

8 

0 

25 

10 

5 

27* 

o 

0 

Kona ka rich i 

,, 

3 2 5 

3 

13 

4 

8 11 2 


JJ 


1 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

Nil. 


28 

0 

11 

12 

o 

0 

Ookavaram 

Bandar, 

1 14 7 

2 

4 

5 

3 3 2 


>1 


10 

0 

{) 

11 

14 

0 

4 

12 10 

34 

1 

0 

35 

o 

0 



k 0 0 

(lion gliing) 





10 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 




23 

8 

0 




Puligadda 

Divi. 

2 13 5 

4 

10 

8 

3 0 0 

Own 


1 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

27 

12 

1 

40* 

o 

0 



0 6’ 0 

2 

12 

0 


i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

if 

10 

0 




9 

12 

o 




Poranki . # , 

Bezwadii. 

3 4 3 

3 

13 

4 

7 4 0 

Own 


1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

3 

2 

27 

12 

9 

20 

o 


Kanaru 

,, 

3 0 8 

3 

0 

0 

8 0 0 


a 


1 

8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

3 

0 

10 

24 

3 

6 




Patamata , * ■ • 

” 

3 4 3 

3 

11 

9 

5 112 


? j 


1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

5 

6 

5 

25 

5 

7 

22 

0 

0 


Total . . 

22 5 9 

26 

6 

9 

46 10 4 

Own 

17 

8 

0 

Of) 

1 

0 

29 

8 

10 

208 

8 

8 

196 

0 

0 


Average 

2 12 9 

3 

4 

10 

5 13 4 


2 

3 

u 

8 

4 

2 

3 

11 

1 

26 

1 

1 

24 

8 

0 


Note.—F igures in italios refer to tlie calculations made in the offioial reports. 
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APPENDIX No. 13 («) (nil—Depreciation and maintenance of cattle—Committee (1925, 

Kistna District. 

1 Depreciation. | Maint< 




All the figures in italics represent the offioial estimates. 
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appendix 
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Bodi channels. 

Preparing 
seedbeds and 
watering. 

Pulling and 
conveying 
seedlings. 

Daaunu and 
spade worh. 

Transplantation 

Village, 

Taluk. 

w 
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0 



4 * 








0 


0 





















noiviiig 

Puligadda 

Divi 



. , 










. . 

5 

i) 

0 






Kanur 

Bexwoila 

















1 


1) 

6 

0 

Poranki 

Do 

., 


, , 




. . 






. , 





, , 




Patamnu 

Do 





4 

1 

8 

0 

4 

1 

8 

0 








* 4 



All the figure* in italics 


M = Men. 
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No. 13 (a) (iv). 
Labour (Committee). 


Weeding. 

Reaping. 

Heaping, 

Thru ailing and 
carting paddy. 

Carting straw 
and haystack 

Miscellaneous. 

cd 


Workers. 

Cash. 

22 

•B 

O 

1 

'Si 

<8 

o 

eft 

s 

f 

o 

fp 

Cash. 

Workers. 

Cask. 

tri 

0> 

■B 

O 

•s 

0 

Workers. 

Cash. 

«*>cP 

.§■§ 

*4 <V 

-2 C25 

Total. 


ia. 



.W Women. 











































APPENDIX No. 13 ( b ) (i)—Cost of cultivation (Committee), 
West Godavari. 
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The figures in italics represent the calculations made in the official reports. 







APPENDIX No. 13 (b) (n). 
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APPENDIX 


Agricultural implements 
West 


Taluk. 

Village, 

m 

Repaid. 

Wet 

plough, 

Repairs. 

Dry 

plough. 

Repairs. 

m 

0 ) 

(*> 

1 WSk 

(*) 

(C) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) ! 

i 


Delta * 


T.tuuku .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 



RS. 

X. 

1\ 

RH. 

X. 

f*. 

Aft. 

X. 

p. 

R9. 

A. 

p. 

RB. 

X. 

!>, 

ns 

A 

p. 

its. 

A. 

p. 

Klumdavilli .. .. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

O 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Yadluru 

3 

12 

10 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Kanehamurru 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

(1 

0 

1 

0 


* All the impletnente eo»< Rt. 3 - 8-0 


Do. . • «f * ■ 1 

Rachnr .. ., 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 10 I 0 

1 

« 

0 

1 

4 

« 

1 

* 

o 2 

0 i 

0 

0 10 1 
















ill the implements aoat Rtt 3-0-0. 

Ellore. 

Ohataparvu 

, t 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

4 

0 

i 

4 

0 2 

8 

0 

3 f* 

Naraeapur 

Lanka) a Koderu .. 

, . 

1 

0 

0 

0 9 

7 

n 

1 

4 


.. 


o 

1 

4 

0 3 

4 

0 

1 0 

Do. 

Sikhithapudi 

, , 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 2 

8 

« 

0 G 

















All the i'mjflemente cost tin. 6' 

Do. .. .. 

Koderu .. ,, 


1 

0 

0 

0 12 

10 

0 

1 

8 


, , 


0 

(1 

10 

0 1 

4 











h 

0 

0 









1 

0 0 

Do 

Valuguletu 

•• 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 

10 

0 

3 

1 

o 

4 

1) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

»> 

o 

0 2 

8 

0 

1 8 

Bhimavarum 

Moguilll .. 


1 

0 

0 

0 12 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 






0 

0 9 

Do 

Vemavaram 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 





,, 


0 

0 

10 

0 1 

4 

0 

0 5 









2 

"s 

0 









; 

0 0 

Do. 

Dirusnmanu 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 2 

8 

0 

1 3 

Do. 

Chilnkuru 

• « 

1 

3 

2 

0 12 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 2 

8 

0 

0 5 









3 

0 

0 









1 

0 0 

Tadepalligudem 

Mndtmur ., 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

l 0 






.. 


0 

o 

8 

0 2 

8 

0 

1 0 




















Upland 

Ellore. 

| Singavaram ,. 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

| 0 11 

o 




1 

• 


1 » 

1 

7 

j 0 2 

8 

0 

0 7 


All *he implements colt Ss, JO 


Chintalapudi 

Settivarigudem ,. 

1 0 0 

0 12 10 

3 0 0 


0 0 8 

0 1 4 

0 J 8 









Dry. 

Kovvur. 

Vegeswarupurum 

0 9 7 

0 9 7 

, . 

. . 

0 1 0 

0 1 7 

0 0 7 

Do. 

Devarapalli 

0 12 10 

0 12 10 


• . 

0 0 1 

0 12 

0 0 6 

Chintalapudi .. 

Tadikalapudi 

10 0 

10 0 


. . 

0 0 10 

0 17 

: o o y 

Tadepalligudem 

Naliacherln ,, 

10 0 

0 12 10 

4 ' 


0 0 10 

0 1 7 

j 0 0 6 


All the figures in ifelios 
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No. 13 (b) (ii). 
•(1928 Committee). 


Godavari. 


Hep, lire. 

Crowbar. 

Axe 

Ka tiara. 

Sickles. 

G urmy 
bags. 

Large 

knife 

Carpenter’s 

mamools. 

Misccl- 
. laneoue 

Total 

( 10 ) 

<H) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

( 1 +) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 


wet. 


ns. 

A. 

J?. 

BS. 

A. I*. 

ns. 

A. 

A* 

KS. 

.A. 

p. 

ns. 

A, 

r 

ns. a. p. 

ns. 

A. 

V. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 10 




0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

5 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

11 

0 

2 

5 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 



0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

<> 

0 

.. 

0 

8 

0 


and /hey are useful for k acres 


0 0 7 
0 0 7 

0 0 6 0 0 10 

and they last for 5 years. 

0 0 10 
2 0 0 
0 0 6 
2 0 0 

.0 0 3 0 0 6 

2 0 0 
0 0 9 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

2 0 0 
0 0 5 


! 

0 0 2 1 

0 1 2 | 

0 2 5 

0 o 7 

0 8 0 | 

* 


0 0 t 

0 1 3 

0 2 5 


0 6 0 



0 2 0 

0 2 5 


0 12 10 



0 1 6 

0 3 5 


0 8 0 


0 1 0 

0 0 6 

0 0 7 
0 0 2 


0 0 2 

0 0 . 5 
0 0 2 
0 it 0 
0 0 6 
o i rt 
10 0 
0 0 6 


0 .1 4 

0 0 10 

0 8 0 

0 3 o 

0 0 10 

0 8 0 


0 2 5 
0 2 6 

MgS! 5 

0 4 6 

0 2 5 
0 2 5 


0 0 7 
0 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 0 
0 0 a 
0 0 t 
10 0 

0 0 5 
l 0 0 
0 0 3 


0 8 0 
0«8 

0 8 0 
0 8 0 


0 17 
0 5 4 

0 ", 4 


0 6 o 
0 11 7 
0 8 6 


0 I 3 

0 8 2 

rt 12 8 
0 8 8 
0 8 0 
0 8 6 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 


3 6 0 

3 2 0 
3 8 6 
0 lk 0 
or 

10 0 
3 6 10 


3 7 * 
3 It 0 
3 10 0 

1 II 0 

2 11 
1 lk 0 
3 11 3 
1 5 C 
3 13 8 
3 8 8 
10 0 
3 15 0 
3 13 5 
10 0 
3 7 1 


0 0 6 | 0 0 JO | 

0 

0 

6 1 .. 1 0 

1 

* ! 

0 2 

J 1 

0 

0 

7 ! 

0 

rt 

« I 

0 

rt 

2 j 

3 

3 

and they last for i years. 


















8 

0 0 5 



1 •• I o 

1 

8 

0 2 

» 




0 

8 

0 1 

I 0 

rt 

8 

3 

3 



1 1 











12 

5 

0 

■ 3 

2 




i i 














L ^ 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

0 

1 I 0 

1 

2 1 

0 2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 


8 

o 

4 

0 0 o 

0 

0 

5 0 

1 

0 

0 2 

»> \ 

0 

0 

t 

0 

4 

u 

1 0 

i 

rt 


0 

0 0 5 

0 0 5 I 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 2 

a 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1(1 

0 

8 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

i 



0 2 

f) s 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 


0 

"i 

9 
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- represent the officio! estimates. 
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APPENDIX No. IS (6) (iii). 

Depreciation and maintenance of cattle (Committee). 

West Godavari. 

Depreciation. I Maintenance. 
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All these figures in italics represent the oifioial estimates. 
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APPENDIX 

Daily Labour 

West 


Village. 



Squaring, bodi Seedbed, water- 
repairs, etc ing seed, etc 


Pulling and 
oonveying 
seedlings 




M 

w. 

KhauduvilH .. 

i'auuku .. 

6 


Yadlur 

Do. 


Kanchamarru 

Do 

4 


Itachur 

Do. 

4 


Cbataparrn 

Kllore .. .. 

( 


Lankalakoderu 

Narusapnr 

4 


liikhith.-ipudi.. 

Do. 

0 


Koderu 

Do. 

5 


Valugalern 

Do. 

X 


Mogullu 

Hhitviavnrani. 

1 


Vemavaram .. 

Do 



Diruaumarru 

Do, 

4 


Chilakuru ., 

Do. 



Mudumur 

Turiepalli- 

gndem. 

4 

•• 


1 n contract 

•• 51 :: 


ii 0 oontvaet. 

0 8 4 1.. 


Dummo and 
spade work. 


Transplantation. 



A 

cl 

o 


Delta 

E9. A 1 M I W. I B*. A. I a. I TV. I US. A. 


.. 1 10 
contract 
.. 1 10 


Upland 


Siugavaram ,, 

Kllore., 

i 

•• 

1 14 

2 

0 14 

1 

. . 1 

0 7 

1 It 

3 


t u 

10 

y 

3 6 

(r <1 

fiettirurigudain 

C’hinl.'ilapmli . . 

3 

1 


1 fi 



3 


1 12 

5 ii<« 


•• 

■■ 


j 20 

7 8 
55 ku ji. 

Drv. 

a) 

■VegfeBwarapiuuui 

Kovuv .. .. 

1 


0 8 


. . 




, # 1 

. . 


. . ■ 


*. 

Devarapalli .. 

Do. 

, . 




. . 

6 

• * 

1 8 

. * j 

* ' 

» . 

« . 

. * 

.. 

Tadikaiapudi. . 

Chintalapudi .. 



. . 


. . 



.. 


.. 


. . 

♦ , 


Nallaoherlu ., 

Tadepulli- 

gudem. 

‘ 



own. 

4 

4 

3 4 








Figures in italic* represent the official estimates. 
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No. 1.3 ( b ) (iv). 

(Committee). 

• Godavari . 


'wet 

w 

ft 

to 


4 

10 

4 


10 

t! 


■iwet. 


to 

,'b 


V 

IIS. 

A 

>1. 

\v 

JiS. 

A. 

Iff. 
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0 

8 


0 

0 

3 


3 

12 
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i 
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3 
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2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

6 

:j 

7 

<9 

10 

20 


5 

0 



1 

8 

4 

3 

3 

1’ 

4 


3 

22 

<v 


• k 

0 


t 

2 

12 

6 


3 

0 

3 

4 

1 

4 

6 


3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

12 

3 

2 

0 

7 

4 


2 

20 

1.0 


0 

0 



3 

2 


io 

3 

12 


if. 

.7 

12 

10 

k 

7 

0 

.. 

5 


8 


8 

4 

0 

1 

.3 

.7 

0 

10 

a 

tj 

0 




1 


1 

1 

8 



1 

9 

6 


3 

0 

1 


5 

0 

/ 

a 

0* 

8 


3 


3 

3 

3 

L- 

10 

3 


1 

It 

5 

4 

1 

0 



.7 

0 

0 


*r 

$ 


7 


10 

6 


3 

0 

4 

? 

3 

0 


8 

;t 

0 

4 


2 

13 

23 


a 

4 



6 

« 

6 

. , 

;i 

12 

t> 


5 



■ 






3 

- 

4 

6 

■ 7 


4 

8 






10 

2 

8 

4 

io 

a 

14 



2 

8 


5 

1 

9 

3 


1 14 
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1 It 

2 0 

1 14 
1 8 

1! 4 


0 
8 

2 8 

1 8 

3' W 
6 0 

:) 8 

i 8 


a o 

a 14 
t o 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 8 
1 8 
a 6 

3 0 

1 14 

.5 4 

2 8 
.7 3 

a o 
a 12 
2 h 
2 0 
2 8 
l S 

4 8 


1 


2 

2 0 
1 0 


1 8 
1 0 


1 4 

i 0 

1 0 

L 0 
1 0 


0 12 

0 1 

1 0 
1 0 

1 0 
0 J2 

o' 8 


0 8 


2 8 
1 0 


0 7 


II 8 

o' 8 

0 8 
1 0 


3 15 


2 4 
2 4 

2 4 

’2 4 

2 4 
2 4 

2 0 

2 4 

'2 4 

’2 4 
2 0 

2 0 
2 0 

2 4 


2 t 
2 4 


1 0 


1 0 




I 

-- 

i 


Thrashing and 

1 . 



1 

Wntohing 

Total. 

Weeding. 

Reaping. 

Heaping 

carting paddy 
home. 

Hay stack 

Miscellaneous. 

and 

watering. 

iL 

£ 

M 

O 

£ 

1 


| 

Workers 

*2 

O 

rfj 

5 

fX 

0 

£ 

H 

c r. 

© 

■S 

© 

£ 



Cash. 

*35 

6 

■S' 

<s 

Q 


HS. A. 

28 9 

26 14 

25 12 
75 10 
23 6 

15 12 
22 11 
21 8 
21 3 
15 10 

23 6 
2S 8 
21 6 
20 12 

24 o 

24 1 
hJ 12 
24 9 
21 4 

27 $ 
24 8 


23 3 
2 * 20 
27 12 
2* 0 


10 14 
8 0 
7 6 
10 13 


Figure? in italics represent the official estimates. 























APPENDIX No. 13 («) (i). 

Cost OF CULTIVATION (COMMITTEE). 

(From the derailed economio reports by the Investigators.) 
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These figures in italics represent the calculations tr ade in the official reports. 

















APPENDIX No. 13 (c) (ii). 

East Godavari—Agricultural implements, 1928 (Committee). 
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APPENDIX No. 13 (c) (iii). 

East Godavari —Depreciation and maintenance of cattle, 1928 (Committee). 
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APPENDIX No 13 (c) (iv). 


Daily Labour—Committee. 
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APPENDIX 
Daily Labour— 
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No. 1^ (e) (iv). 
Committee. 
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Appendix No. 14(f). 

Eesults of' the cattle mortality enquiry —Ellore Taluk. 
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APPENDIX No. 14 (ii). 

Cattle mortality in Kistna. West Godavari and East Godavari. 
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APPENDIX No. 14 (iii). 

Results of the cattle mortality enquiry—Tadepalligudi 
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lilling cattle. A 








Lose due to oattle epidepaios Ikjbh due to cattle epidemio* 
in 1927-28 oattle of all in 1928-29 cattle of all 
sorts. sorts. 


Baniyarapupeta 

Konijarla .. 

Kalwaya oigud em 

Nadupalli .. 

Breeramavaram 

Beetampeta .. 

fiaghavapuram 

Agadallanka 

Dwaraka Tirainala 

Madepalli ,, 

Ponangi 

Fedapadu .. 

Dharmajigudein 

Bayilampadu 

Bayannapalem 

Modhanegudur 

Dendnluru .. 

Jtaikaram 

'XerraguntapalH 

Tirumaladevipeta 

Tirnmalapuram 

Terrauipalli 

Karaavarapnkota 

Tircmalapalatn 

Pragadavaram 








ns. 
4,489 
810 
624 
8,196 
6,814 
6,610 
900 
14,746 
1,1516 
8.340 
14,345 
16,304 
2,980 
871 
6,794 
763 | 
33,973 
44,849 
3,890 
1,016 
3,835 
375 
2,198 
2,605 
26,268 
































APPENDIX No. 17 (i). 

Cost of cultivation (Settlement Party). 
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APPENDIX No. 17 (i). 
Agricultural implements (Settlement Party). 
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5 



.... 
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5 
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•• 

\ 6 to 6 
] 2 to 3 
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1 

1 11 0 
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8 0 0 

4 




2 0 0 

Bandar .. 
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•• 

•• 



.... 

0 14 0* 

Upland, wet. 








Bezwud«. 

Elaprolu .. 

1 8 0 

3 


... 


0 2 8 

Nsndigama 

Lingala .. 

•• 


•• 

«• 

.... 

1 4 0 

Dry. 







Plough Rs. 6 0 0 .. ,, "* 
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17 8 0 

6 

4 
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2 

, , 

. . 
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6 

2 

8 

Plough .. 
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(per year) 




West Godavari. 
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3 8 (l 

,, 
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0 M 0 
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APPENDIX No. 17 (iii). 


Depreciation of cattle (Settlement Party). 
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Life. 
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Prioe per 
acre per 
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B8. 
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T. 
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Maoh*varam 

, , 

Balls . 

(3110 to 400) 

4 to 6 

6 

2 8 

0 
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'Amar&vati 


He buffaloes 

30 to 10 

4 or 6 


1 10 

0 

Kaikalnr . 


V in jar a® 


Bulls . 

SO 

5 Or 6 

6 

2 0 

0 


faliivada 


Do. 

60 to 60 

5 or 6 


2 0 

0 

Gudivada . 


Nandivada 


Do. 

200 

8 to 10 

lOto 12 

2 0 

0 


Komars void 


Do. 

100 to too 

8 

10 

5 0 

0 

Bandar .. ■ • 


Malles wAram 


Do. 

40 

6 

8 

1 0 

0 

Upland wet. 
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8 

3 

2 11 

4 
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Lingula. 

* * 

.... 

.... 

*• 
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2 0 

0 

Dry. 










Nandigama .. 
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. . 

Bulls . 
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8 

16 

1 8 

0 


Gokaviiram 

. . 

Do. 

26 to 60 

10 

6 



Divi .. 

fuligedda 


Bullock^" .. .. 

00 to soo 

8 

8 

2 12 

0 

West Godavari. 


Kunohumarru 


Bulls 

120 

8 

4 

3 12 

0 

Tanuku . 


Kaohuru. 


Bulls and be buffaloes. 

10 to 80 and 40 to 50 

4 

4 

2 R 

0 



Iiikhitaoudi 


Balls 

30 to 40 

4 to 5 


1 10 

0 

Naraapar 


Koderu ,. .. 

Velagalara 


l^°TnwnW 
no. 

100 

60 

10 

7 

5 

3 

2 0 

2 13 

0 

8 



Vemavaram 


Do. 

60 

6 

4 

2 8 

0 

Bhiinavaram .. 


b Clnlukuri\ ,, 


He buffaloes 

40 to 50 

5 

4 

2 8 

0 

Upland wet. 











Singavuram 

, , 

Bulls . 

60 

5 

4 

2 8 

0 

Chin'alapudi .. .. 

fcjdttLvarigudem 

* * 

Hulls and he buffaloes .. 

100 to 160 and 
60 to 80 

4 

3 

7 14 

8 

EA8T Godavahi. 










Kazole 

| .Vlulikipalli 


Lulls or he buffaloes 

80 

6 

4 

4 0 

0 

l Pal^guimm 


Do. 

60 to 60 

10 

, , 

3 0 

0 

Amalapur . ■ • • 

Nallaimlli .. 

_ 

Bulls «. 

60 

6 

4 

• * 



Ill—H 
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APPENDIX 
Daily Labour 


Taluk. 


S"anj« of village. 


Uprooting 
and conveying 
seedlings. 

Ploughing and levelling. 

Transplantation. 




H8. A. P. 

B8 A. P. 

EH. A. P. 


BB. A. P. 

0 7 0 

.... 

0 4 0 

8 t 

2 8 0 



0 7 0 

12 * 

6 4 0 

. . 


0 6 0 

10 t 

3 12 0 

10 0 


0 6 0 

10 

3 12 0 

(0 15 0) 


0 6 0 

8 * 

3 0 0 



0 8 0 

10 • 

6 0 0 


10 0 

0 7 0 

10 * 

4 6 0 




r o 4 o 

9 + 

2 4 0 


• • •• 


10 6 0 

3 • 

0 16 0 




f 0 6 0 

8 t 

3 0 0 




0 8 0 

4 • 

2 0 0 

i" o o 

.... 

•> 


o’ 8 0 

•• J 

.... 

•• 

•• 

sowing, 

• • 


0 8 0 

12 * 

6 0 0 


, , . , 

0 8 0 

12 

6 0 0 

. . 

. • t » 

0 8 0 

12 * 

6 0 0 

• • 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 


6 8 0 

0 12 0 

6 0 0 

Contraot. 

1 14 0 

1 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


6 0 0 

2 8 0 

♦ ♦ • • 

0 8 0 

12 

6 0 0 

1 4 0 


0 7 0 

10 

4 6 0 

5 kunchams. 


* * 

* ’ 

26 kunohams 



0 0 0 

16 

6 10 0 

, , 

♦ » « • 

0 5 0 

16 

6 0 0 



3 to 6 seei9 





of paddy. 




f Preparing bunds ..1 3 0 





, , 

j Ploughing .. .,^60 


, , 


7 8 9 


[Perfecting seedlings. 13 0 






Din .. 


Kaibalur 

Gudivada 

Bandar 


Bezwada 

Nandigama 


Naudigania 

Bandar 


Divi .. .. 

Tanuhu 

Narsapur 

Bhimavararn .. 


Ellore 

Chinlalapudi 


Bazole 

Amulapur 


Kistna. 
Delta wet. 
Machavaram 


Amaravati 

V injaram 

fallivada 

Nandivada 

Komiravolu 

ifalieswaram 


Upland wet. 
Elaprolu 

Liugala .. 

Dry. 

Torraguntapalem 

Gobavaram 

Puligedda 

West Godavaei. 

Kanchumarru 

Eaohur 

l.ikliitapudi 

Roderu ,, 

Velagaleru 

Vetnararam ., 

Cbilukuru .. 

Upland wet. 

Singivaram ., 

Settivarigudem 


East Godavari. 

Mulikipalli 
Palagutnmi .. 


Nallamilli 


* Male. 


f Female. 
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No. 17 (iv). 
(Settlement Party). 


bb. a. p. 


0 5 0 
0 4 0 


0 7 
0 12 
0 8 
0 4 
0 6 
0 6 


0 4 0 

Nil. 


Weeding. 

Harvesting ai.d heaping. 

Thrashing. 

Total labour expenses* 










w. 





0 3 0 

0 3 0 


0 6 
0 6 


0 8 0 


0 7 0 


0 4 0 
0 6 0 
4 to 6 seere 
ol paddy. 


2 * 

4 + 

10 * 

5 * 
4 

e t 
8 * 

15 t 


4 * 

Nil. 


6 + 
5 t 


7 * 
10 
7 • 

6 * 

4 

6 

3 

6 


10 

6 


ES. A. V. 


1 10 0 


4 6 0 
3 12 0 
2 0 0 
18 0 
8 0 0 
6 10 0 


10 0 

Nil. 


2 0 0 

0 15 0 
0 15 0 


2 10 
3 12 
2 10 

2 4 
l » 

,3 0 

i 

3 0 


3 0 0 


1 12 0 
5 fc un¬ 
chains 


2 8 0 
2 4 0 


2 8 0 


R8. A. P. 


0 6 
0 8 


0 4 0 
0 5 0 
0 6 0 

0 8 0 


0 4 0 


8 0 
8 0 


0 7 0 


0 5 0 
0 6 0 
4 to 5 seers of 
paddy. 


2 * 

6 + 
4 * 
10 * 
10 * 

9 

9 t 
12 * 
12 t 


9 + 

4 » 

8 t 

4 * 


10 * 
8 * 
10 • 
10 
4 
10 
2 
7 
2 
9 


12 


RS. A. P. B8- A. P 


16 

12 


3 6 0 


4 6 
9 12 
3 6 
3 6 
6 0 

5 0 


3 8 0 
5 0 0 


10 0 
6 0 0 

1 4 0 


6 4 0 
5 0 0 


4 11 0 
4 8 0 


17 9 


0 7 6 


0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 


0 8 0 
0 8 0 


0 4 0 


0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 14 0 


0 10 
0 12 


0 8 0 


0 5 0 
0 6 0 


6 • 


5 

12 


1 14 0 


2 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 0 0 

18 0 


2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 4 0 

3 2 0 

2 4 0 

18 0 


2 0 0 
36 knnohatns 
9 0 0 


19 0 
4 8 0 


4 7 3 


18 


10 


16 


10 


13 


19 


41 


12 


11 


31 


29 


41 


28 


21 


Transp) nutation 
contrast 26 * 


16 


30 


46 


RS. A. P. 


9 18 0 


14 0 0 
13 4 0 
11 2 0 
9 6 0 
16 0 0 
20 0 0 


9 11 0 
12 0 0 


4 0 0 
9 8 0 

4 10 0 


16 10 0 
16 12 0 
16 10 0 
23 .8 0 

20 12 0 
16 12 0 

17 8 0 


14 10 0 
14 0 0 


14 6 0 
16 4 0 


20 9 9 








APPENDIX No. 19. 
Changes of Pattas. 

[From the reports of the Settlement Party.] 
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Assets and Debts. 
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Assets and debts of different groups of ryots. 
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APPENDIX No. 21 (i). 


Statement showing the rates of interest 




Number 

Tf amber 

Less tbun 

0-12 6 

1 -0-6 

1-4-0 

More than. 

Total. 

Taluk 

Village 

of rvols 

having 


to. 

to 

to 



examined. 

no debts. 

0 -12-6 

1 -0-6 

1 -1-0 

1-9-0 

1-9 0 



KISTNA DISTRICT. 


1. I>ivi | 

L 

2. Baikal nr 

S Namli- f 

gania. { 

r 

4. Bezwniln. ^ 

1 

L 

1. Puligadda 

2. Kodium .. 

Total . . 

1 (.Ihavalipadn 

1. Konakanchi 

2. Llngala 

Total .. 

1. Idupugullu 

2. Patumatn 

3. Elaproln 

1, Povnnki 

70 

.138 

i 

7 

600 

IIS. 

2,750 

51,070 

ns. 

2,890 

22,800 

IIS. 

13,095 

28,180 


its. 

19,335 

1,02,060 

208 

11 

600 

53,820 

25,690 

41,275 

1,21,385 

3 



3,500 




3,600 

61 

21 

- — 


38,300 

05,965 

. . - . 

3,000 

50 


41,300 

56,015 

82 

83 

78 

54 

34 

94,265 


3,050 


97,315 

t 

i 

7 


2,13.069 

65,490 

29,360 

57,700 

wo 

11,900 

5,000 

• * 

:: 

2,13,069 

65,790 

46,260 

07,700 



Total . . 

249 

9 


3,65,619 . 

12,200 

5,000 


3,82,819 



1 Ohinnpaudruka .. 

171 

6 


10,100 

88,246 

31,630 


1,29,975 



2. Nandigamn 

123 

i 

7,850 

77,120 

3,800 

250 


89,020 



3, B.-uivarta Inpall t 

50 


3,700 

59,790 

1,425 



64,915 



4. Biuldalnpalem . . 

18 



300 

2,290 

1,130 


6,720 



5. AiuudnlnpalK 

38 

1 


37,200 

3,000 

3,700 


43,900 



6, Chilakantivai'ipalem 

3 




900 

300 


1,200 



7. Pedn Pothepnlli 

30 

l 



. . 

3,110 

500 

3,610 

5. Bandar .. 


3. ArisepalB 

1.4 




19,660 

200 

100 

20,25(J 



9. Tallupulem 

22 



200 


5,735 

130 

6,365 



10. GlnUipuleni. 

21. 



3,600 

13,660 

2,380 


19,64(1 



11. Buiragiprilcm 

16 



4,600 

2,200 

4,530 


11,385 



12. Pillarisettivavipaloiii 

10 




1,410 

380 


1,790 



13. China Pothepnlli 

y 




425 



425 



14. Pothweddipalcm 

7 


2,000 


9,700 

200 


1.1,900 



Total. .. 

560 

12 

.13,560 

1,92,960 

. 1,40,705 

56,050 

1,330 

4,11,095 


r 

J. Kuiuaruui 


♦) 


52,5+5 

1,44,925 

1,000 


1,98,470 

'6. Gudivnda 


2 l’allivada 

29 

Mh 


3,800 . 

5,770 

2,010 


11,080 


L 

3, ivomuiMvolu 

108 

lo 


17,000 

1,82,270 

2,225 


2,01,496 



Total . . 

233 

22 


73,310 

3,32,965 

5,235 


4,11,545 



Gland Total .. 

1,334 

51 

14,150 

7,83,509 

5,17,560 

1,11,110 

1,330 

14,27,669 
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APPENDIX No. 21 (ii). 
Statement showing the rates of into real. 



X limber of 
ryots 
examined. 

Xmnber 
haying 
no debt 

Less than 
0-12-0. 

0-12-0 

to 

1-0-6 



More than 
1-9-0 


West (todavaki District. 


1 'Narasapur 


2. Shore .. 


1. Pedumallinn 

2. Lakshmnneswaiaiffi 

3. Khaja 

4. Achuntn 

5. Ilapukurm 

0. Aeiiantu . * 

7 Gmmnuluru 

8 Kummarapurugupalem 

9. Penumadam 


1 Ilendulur 

2, Koyyali .. 

3, Snrappagnrtem 


f 1. Kacherhi .. 

] 2. Navabpalem 

| 3. Badiiinpudi 

3. Tadepalli- ; 4. Krishnayapalem 

gudem. ^ 5. Nallacherla 

6. Bommidi 

7. West. Vipparu . 
8 Chebroln. 


4. Chintalu- 
padi. 

0 Tsmitkn .. | 


1, TufUkakpuill 

1. Neggipudi 

2. Malleswaram 


6. Kovviir 


Bhimaya- j 
ram. | 


1. DevarapuIJi 

f 1 KornkolJu 

2. Pedapalleru 
3 Chilukur .. 

4. V endra .. 

5. Garagaparru 

6. Golhilakodem . 

7. Tiuidurru 

8. Yendagandi 

9. China Amiram . 

10. Pedu Amiram . 

11. KumudavalH 

12. Mahadevapatnam 

13. Palakoderu 
14 Kopella .. 

15. Chin Pnlleru 

16. Andalur .. 


rand Total 


us 

2,250 

3,975 

81,650 

41,490 

76,050 

1,80,205 

1,18,630 

9,160 

61,800 

6,05,210 


73,359 

47,560 

70,325 

74,903 

50,200 

1,21,095 

83,350 

67,750 

5,88,592 


74,110 

57,100 
400 60,900 

76,930 
64,390 
91,310 
67,085 
75,850 
52,750 
1,26,940 
1,11,915 
61,190 
2,79,375 
86,300 
31,475 
13,500 

400 13,31,420 

400 27,30,967 


RS. 

Rf. 

Its 

31,100 

7,500 


10,750 

7,260 


14,900 

710 


10,650 

400 


1,32,330 

31,096 


49,860 

5,200 


2,500 

150 


3,625 

20.280 

400 

24,600 

600 

•> 

2,80,205 

73,185 

400 



» * 




.1,900 

200 

. 

5,200 

8,040 

86 

1,530 

2.560 

. . 


.1,600 

. . 

1,400 


. . 

3,100 

2,780 

. . 

15,700 

2.850 


0,800 

2,050 


34,630 

20,060 

85 

7,115 

600 

• • 

7,550 

290 

1,050 


7,550 

1,340 


1,800 

1,600 


9,310 

6,125 


5.800 

3,300 


25,700 

4,400 


10.075 

4,270 


12,200 

49,700 


19,930 

14,200 


17,670 

16,865 


65,950 

7,000 


22,305 

1,050 


23,750 

6,370 

** 

1,700 

670 


11,500 

0,900 


30,900 

600 


6,000 

, . 


24,500 

400 


2,87.195 

1,20,750 

• • 

6,18,475 

2,17,4351 

485 


KS 

40,850 

21,975 

97,260 

62,640 

2,39,475 

2,35,265 

1,61,280 

33,366 

87,000 

9,59,000 


76,469 

60,886 

74,415 

76,503 

51,650 

1,26,955 

1,01,900 

76,600 

6.43,367 


89,645 

66,500 

91.400 
91,275 

1,26,290 

1,25,440 

1,01,626 

1,48,800 

76,105 

1,57,060 

1,14,286 

78,690 

4,79,375 

1,17,700 

37,475 

38.400 

17,39,765 
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APPENDIX No. 21 (iii). 

Statement showing the rates of interest of Indebtedness. 




If umber of 

Number 

Below 

0—12—0 

1— 0—6 

1— 4—0 | 

More than 


Talak. 

V illage. 

ryots 

having 


to 

to 

to 


Tota 



examined. 

no debt. 

0—12—0. 

1— 0—6 

1— 4—0 

1— 9—0. 

1— 9—0. 



East Godavari District. 






RS 

KS. 

KS. 

-R8. 

ns, 

R8. 

r 

1. Bolleddupalem .. 

47 

5 


22,660 

15,440 

7,650 

1,000 

46,650 

1. Rajah- I 

2. Jembupalnam .. 

24 

2 


6,250 

3,850 

4,850 

,, 

14,960 

mnndry. \ 

8. Vemaglri 

69 

13 

. , 

28,130 

6,975 

4,350 

, , 

39,455 

i 

4. Yerranxpalem ., .. 

45 

•• 


34,200 

8,300 

7,880 

• • 

46,380 


Total .. 

185 

20 


91,240 

29,665 

24,630 

1,000 

1,46,436 

r 

1. A. Vemavaram .. 

63 

. 


1,01,150 

24,460 

1,150 


1,26,750 

2. Amalapur. 

2. Erusumanda .. 

39 

o 


45,605 

8,460 

6,000 

a a 

60,066 

- 

3. Madipalli .. 

12 

• • 


12,580 

654 

2,395 


15,629 


Total .. 

lit 

2 


1,59,335 

33,554 

9,545 

• • 

2,02,434 

r 

1. Paluguinmi 

25 



22,650 

700 

250 


23,600 

3. Razole .. 

2. Passerlapudi 

77 

4 

9,000 

81,860 

6,650 

8,490 

150 

1,06,160 

- 

3. MulikipalJi .. 

32 



38,530 

10,350 

1,080 


49,960 


Total .. 

131 

4 

9,000 

1,43.040 

17,700 

9,820 

160 

1,79,710 

r 

1. Artamnr 

358 

46 


2,46,164 


150 


2,46,304 


2. Eautavaram 

317 

11! 


1,42,972 


1,500 

2,110 

1,46,582 


3. Konkuduru 

222 

21 


2,09,080 


300 

2,000 

2,11,380 


4, Tapeswaram 

192 

25 


1,92,880 

4,865 

3,965 


2,01,710 


6. Someswaram 

185 

1 


1,72,035 

46,635 

16,320 


2,33,890 


6. Velagatliodu 

164 

16 

j , 

1,66,793 


1,230 


1,68,023 

4. lt&inaohan-j 

7. Polamuru 

157 

9 

4,000 

1,33,055 

426 

450 


1,37,930 

drapur. 

8. Koppavaram ,, 

132 

10 


1,31,325 


, , 


1,31,325 


9. Ippanapadu .. 

127 

14 


1,69,823 

3,860 

1,422 

250 

1,66,365 


10. Vadlamuru 

107 

19 


43,218 

2,775 

175 

250 

46,418 


11. Lolla .. *, 

97 

6 


84,300 

1,650 


B * 

85,860 


12. Tossipudi ,, 

70 

8 


63,993 


, , 

, , 

63,993 


13. Dwarapudi 

45 

’W 

2,500 

34,446 

6,635 

600 

•• 

44,430 


Total .. 

2,173 

297 

6,500 

17,80,073 

65,845 

26,162 

4,610 

18,83,190 


Grand Total .. 

2,606 

323 

15,500 

21,73,688 

1,46,664 

70,157 

6,760 

24,11,769 


Ill—IS 









Table A.—Classification Sums borrowed for different purposes. 
Kistna , West and East Godavari *. 
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Rs. 6,000—10,000. 

Group 4. 

East Goda¬ 
vari. 

© oo co © © © © 
COOrlUjlOOO 

60 OC^ tH _ CO r-^ ©4_ 

W vq Oi N V ecT ecT nf 

T~i Oi t>- C~~ TM 

T-t T-H 

fH 

VO 

vo" 

tH 

21,93,660 

West Goda¬ 
vari. 

ONWiflOOC 
m ^ n M c o 

K -tP<Ort«OO)H0C 

M r-T ooiQNiac 

« HHH 

^•■©fef 

7,4-1,826 

33,73,406 

Kistna. 

© VQ © o © o © 

Oi n^ to O © VQ © 

(4 © H< CO cT CO ©4 
© l - 

VO 

VO 

r*T 

© 

cf 

© 

IH 

CC 

no 

eo* 

tH 


East Goda¬ 
vari. 

go CO os CO O vft »Q 

Oi h ©4 co © co 
VO Oi co^©4 vo^© eo^ 

P$ ©f UtT « V *“•" r-T 

©WOOH -H rH 

th" co" r-T r-T 

00 

© 

© 

©" 

cr¬ 

oc" 

32,10,888 

<X3 

O . 

ov 
-*-* s 

in r* 

03 

vq th © co © © © 

© £•-. •—i I** Oi © -H 
r r- ul © Cl Oi CO cC 
tf O r-ToO t-T |>. H< CO 
© vq eo h* r-i 

i-T co" CO 

© 

©_ 

ocT 

vo_ 

oo' 

32,81,312 

d 

rn 

w 

O M W O IQ o O 

H* Oi © Oi © CO © 
aj CO «H ® H M 

ps oo" c<i oo" -«*r of 

OC « H rH 

00 

©^ 

VO 

CO 

12,61,632 

Rs. 500—1,000. 

Group 2. 

East Goda¬ 
vari. 

© Oi ©4 © © vQ vQ 
o o OO VJ N H 

05 ©^© 

PS eo©T h<" cf 

H '•'NH 

—4 

© 

r-i 

© 

04 

eo_ 

CD 

csT 

ci 

"CJ 

o 

0*3 

* 5 
<» 

* 

© •># © © © © vq 
oo t-- Oi © vq © r- 
^ ©_ cO r ©<M © r- 
PS vq" co r-» r~« iq 

CO CO 

VO 

l> 

«0. 

VO" 

O0 

1,96,521 

Kistna. 

U5 O O O 

WW®CO vQ 

m r-f^co^© j_: r- j-j 

Pi h< ©" oo cf 

© 

Oi 

© 

<cT 

CO 

f- 

utT 

Having property worth Rs. 500 and less. 
Group 1. 

East Goda¬ 
vari. 

U5OTOC CUJO 
'f co -t* c f no 

oj ©4 ©r-MJO CO 00 H* 

PS ©" <o"l>-"co"cf 

CO rH 

cc 

cO 

H* 

H 1 " 

© 

70,209 

a 

T3 

O 

O'C 

- 

h- 3 |> 

U3 ^ 

<x> 

£ 

© © 00 VQ © © 

OO C l 00 HO © VO 

02 Ht © _©^©^_CO vQ - 
PS CC a H rH Kp. 

HIM FH 

46,093 

67,668 

d 

$ 

00 
■ rH 

W 

C lO U5 c C C O 

Oi CO tC O U5 M 05 

w c ' T ’V*. c * i-n 

PS © co 
©4 

31,550 

56,671 

t 

J3 

1 

o 

r 

Purchase of lands 

Cultivation expenses 

Family 

Liquidation of old debts 

Litigation 

Loss in business .. 

Miscellaneous 

Total indebtedness .. 

Total value of the property .. 


l—f 

ai 

-r-> 

O 

H 

S 

s 

t 

o 

-*n 

s 

w 

CO © Oi O O IQ © 
Ctt ^ © © © 

ay 

Pi Oi~ ©“ r-i CO ««H* vO~ ©" 
00 © r n^ XH^C4 

V Oft'V co" v-T 

© 

© 

b- 

■h" 

©4 

CO 

© 

©^ 

h*t 

©^ 

rH 

West Godavari. 

VQ © rH r-H © © VO 
© © © £>» © tH 

W «*»»«« ^C3i 

M of cT eo" © o' ©" ©" 

c^l Oi Oi_ Oi © C4 

©" CO tH H 

H rH 

35,67,752 

1,83,18,176 

Kistna, 

© b>- (M vcs vrj © o 

H* <M Hi H © CO 

^ VQ © ©^ ©^ CO (M r* 

(4 eo" C'f o’ ms ‘o’ tC 
© VC3 cO vQ H ® H 

CO CO vQ 

© 

vQ 

© 

r-" 

©4^ 

Hi 

rH 

»Q 

© 

©1 

co" 

© 

CO* 

co 

More than Rs. 20,000. 

Group 6. 

East Godavari. 

© © © (T4 © © © 
'tf<C^®OOUJ 

HJ- CO^ C5i_ $ — no 

Pi CO H oT of V cf 

00 C0_© © ©^ 

tH rH 

©4 

Oi 

no 

vQ>" 

VQ 

hT 

21,92,750 

West Godavari. 

O © © © © © © 

© H* CO 00 © O vo 
^ WNH (M UJ UJ © 

Pi r*T rn" C-T ©" Cif co" QO 

rH © co © ‘Q iH 

cf co" Ql" 

9,79,510 

66,92,883 

Kistna. 

us c a in o o o 

04 Oi CO M © © © 
m 01 r CD r VO_ ©_ OO t co^ 

PS h#T Oi ©" oT CO o’ CD 
rH os CC^tH »» 

4,47,379 

36,79,370 

Rs. 10,000—20,000. 

Group 5. 

East Godavari. 

© eo © © © © © 

® o n us im us o 

oi ©_ ©^ ©_ (74_ IQ_ rn 

Pi cc ©T Oi CO ©f co" © 

© co t^- t- TH 

I 

22,28,180 

West Godavari 

© CO Oi CD © © o 

H- OS © CO © VO © 

og-C'J^^HVQVQOHi 

Pi co" h ©f i— T na" co" 

t^rH_Qi > , ^‘ rH tH 
r-T CO ©f 

8,56,920 

47,06,386 

Kistna. 

© © no © © © © 

Nusnooous 

® ■*** OO.03^ ©^ CO 

rt tn to H CO OT us cf 
CO r- tH^th ©4 

3,21,505 

19,10,916 

OS 

a> 

00 

O 

fr 

C3 

Purchase of lands . 

Cultivation expenses 

Family 

Liquidation of old debts 

Litigation 

Loss in business .. 

Miscellaneous .. . • 

Total indebtedness . . 

Total value of the property .. 
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<N 

o' 

p 

£ 

P 

5 ! 


CO 



CD- 





<c 

72 

02 

£ 

r-t 

W 

M 

M 


.S 



02 


M 


4-J 


CQ 

02 

§P 


& 


'C 

02 


Pi 

o 


TJ 

T3 

0 J 

*a 


PQ 

w 

j 

m 

H 

£h 




UBAtpo£) ^st?g; 

a «o n hi 
cs « r>. co 
0 tb do h* 

WMHtH 

O CH 
t*H b» rH 

Total. 

U^ABpOQ ?S3AY 

WO X fr 

7* ^ *# 10 

r» ao co us 

H CO CO 

■h< r-- 

>9 x 

Nrt 6 



«u;bt X 

O 0 C3 to 

■H- O T-t 00 

wj ^ tH to 
CS <M CO 

NH H 

O X p 

H <b H 


eD 

'UBAeporj ^sug 

*"• 05 5*3 <M 
C5 X CH 00 

GO X O CO 

HW rtrt 

CC Ol M 

9 H 10 
rtN 0 
cs 

H »J O 

uBA^pof) ^se^Y 

OlNHN 
x 0 cm t-- 

rH lj> CD 

CH X CSi 

tc X x 

X X x 
ton 0 
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s' 

1 

0 

0 

Cr 

6 

fc 

P< 

p 

2 
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X X X tH 
CO C4 O) 3i 
© tH cb 

CO CO 

o> 
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to 

PH 

C$ 

•CU^ST^ 

C tO 
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O 
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■* 
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© 

0 

0 

CO 
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£ 
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to 

Pi 

0 
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X 

TH O 

O 

O 
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001910 H< 
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X X 
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©^ 

7 

0 
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iq 

0 

pH 

0 
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CO Ol Oi N 
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to 
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0 
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b CO 
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tH X O 

19 <T 4 £H 

x tH b 

Si — 1 
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ho 10 

o' 

§■ 

0 

’UtlAltpoO ?98 j\Y 

Cfflio H Oj 

p cs T** cs 
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CS X 
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0 to 

Cj 

ffl 

0 

•CIiq.ST^ 

0 ■«* OS OS 

Ii5 H< C4 <D 

bi 6s *nt b 

tH N 

a» ^ 10 

^ X <M 

b b) b 

Purposes. 

Purchase of lands .. 
Cultivation expenses. 
Family .. .. : 

.Liquidation of old j 
debts. 

’Litigation 

Loss in business 
Miscellaneous 
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APPENDIX No. 22 (iii) 

Classified distribution of debts. 

Kistna District. 


— 






Below Rs. 600. 








Land. 

o 

f-* 

eu 

CO 



Origin of debts. 




( 1 ) 

tri 

- 4 -* 

o 

fr 

o 

u 

% 

( 2 ) 

1 

a> 

£ 

d) 

o 

o> 

► 

os 

-*-> o> 
o p. 

(5) 

<o 

$ 

rQ 

07 

*o 

.5 

rt 

•+* 

O 

H 

( 6 ) 

NH 

o 

w 

a 

rSrS 

£ s 
= -3 

Ps 

(7) 

0 ) 

a 

'a 

fab 

< 

w 

1? Family. 

o 

£ (A 

O -4-* 

* ® 

*3 ^ 

0 " 0 

13 

( 10 ) 

a 

# fab 

3 

(ii) 

tri 

to 

Q> 

a 

*3 

a 

rO 

Cl 

O 

to 

to 

0 

Hi 

( 12 ) 

CO 

3 

O 

Q> 

a 

13 

0 

09 

(13) 

1, Dm Tac.uk. 


ACS. 

ACS 

RS. 

KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS . 

IiS. 

RS. 

ES. 

1 Puligcdda .. 

33 

16 

63 

6,903 

4,355 


1,400 

2,965 




* 

2 . Koduru. 

13 



5,030 

1,080 


800 

240 



40 


Total .. 

46 




■51 


2,200 

3,195 



40 

•• 

2. Kaikalue Taluk. 

1. Chavalipado 




■ 

m 








3. N andiOama Taluk. 

1 . Konakanohi ,. 

8 



2,360 

2,200 

200 

760 

1,170 



70 


2. Lingala 

1 



125 

65 


35 

30 





Total .. 

9 



2,485 

2,265 

200 

795 

1,200 



70 


4. Bezwada Taluk, 

1, Tdupugallu .. 










■ 

■ 


2. Patainata 



. . 









. , 

3. EJaprolu 

3 



775 

275 


200 

25 




4 A 

4. Poranki 











fl 

’ * 

Total .. 

3 



775 

275 


250 

25 


1 



5. Bandar Taluk. 

1 . Chinapandrabu 

2 , Nandigama .. 


1 


7,640 

4,610 

2,685 

. 

200 

455 

3,815 

100 


70 



H 


6,343 

140 

330 

1,910 

100 

ioo 

60 

, « 

3. Serivartalapalli 

17 



4,130 

4,225 


660 

3,675 



‘ioo 


4, Buddalapalem 

39 



8,750 

3,740 

* • 

230 

3,360 




5. Amudalapalli 






♦ * 






. a 

6 Chilak anti? aripalem. 

'27 



6,125 

2,660 



2,660 




• • 

7. Fed a Pothepalli 




'' 300 




. . 

ft, Arisepalli 

2 



800 

600 


300 




. . 

9, Tallapalem .. . • 

13 



3,796 

2,640 

• ‘ 

275 

2,015 



360 

*♦ 

10, Chittipalem . . 

11. Bairagipalem 

' 3 



1,080 

650 

’ 200 


250 




”80 

12 Pillarisettivaripalem. 




835 

610 

50 


380 




13. China Pothepalli .. 


■ 


1,290 

425 


375 




• • 

14. Pothireddipalem 


in 


690 

200 



200 





Total 

169 



40,478 

22,975 

590 

2,390 

18,945 

200 

150 

620 

80 

f>. Gudivada Taluk 

1 Tantaram 

■ 

i 


900 



600 

i oo 





2 Palievada 




600 





• * 

3 Komaravolu .. 

■ 

B 










* * 

Total .. 

■ 

■ 


900 

600 

-• 

600 

100 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Grand Total .. 

230 

E 


56,571 

31,550 

790 

6,135 

23,465 

200 

150 

730 

80 

Percentage . . 






2 54 

19 44 

74 29 

O'69 

0 49 

2 34 

0 25 
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Classifk'd distribution of ilubts— cunt. 
Kisl na Dialrtct —coat. 


— 

Re. 600 to 1,000. 

(A 

Q 

£ 

<*-l 

O 

U 

V 

a 

3 

ft 

(14) 

Laud. 

C3 Total value of property. 

5 Total indebtedness. 

Origin of debts. 

1m 

O 

15) 

+■> 

4> 

is 

r l6) 

*4-1 

O 

cS 

03 

cs »/T 

■Sc 

si 

Cn 

(19) 

<U 

■+J 

o 

tsD 

< 

(20) 

a 

C3 

fa 

(21) 

O 

.2 42 
‘■2 ^ 

aS O) 

TT no 

(22) 

d 

JO 

+J 

<& 

U 

*-£ 

£ 

(23) 

ji 

<25 

<X> 

.£ 

'to 

a 

jo 

S 

0 

OT 

x/j 

O 

t-3 

(21) 

's> 

0 

0 

V 

g 

"aS 

r n 

a 

(25) 

1. Dm Taluk. 

1. Tuligeddu 

2 Koduru 

Total. .. 

2. Kaikaluk Taluk 

1. Chavalipadu 

3 Naniuoama Taluk 

I Konakauohi 

2. Lingalu 

Total .. 

4. Bezwada Tax.uk 

1 Idupugallu 

2 Putamata 

3. Elaprolu 

4 Potanki 

Total .. 

6. Bandar Tax.uk 

1. Chinapandraka 

2. Nundigania 

3. Serivurtalapalli 

4 Buddalapalem 

5. A muI a pa Hi 

6 Chilakuutivaripalem. 

7 Pedu PolhepnUi 

8. Arisepulli 

9. Tellapalem 

10. Chittipalem 

II Bairagipalein 

12. Pi 1!arisettivaripalem 

13. China Pothepalli .. 

14. Potliiieddipslem 

Total . . 

6 Gudivaiia Taluk 

1. Tantui'am 

2. Pallevuda 

3. Komaravolii .. 

Total .. 

Grand Total 

Percentage 

18 

13 


_ 

RS. 

12.236 

9,600 

ES 

3,200 

3,150 

us. 

300 

1,160 

RS. 

1,616 

850 

m 

RS. 

81) 

300 

B8 

RS 


31 


21,836 

6,350 

1,450 

2,466 

2,055 

380 



•• 













13 

- - 


3,050 

1,000 

400 

260 

360 





1 


6,800 

3,600 

•• 

1,220 

1,780 



• - 600 

. ' 

10 


• 

6,800 

3,600 


1,220 

1,780 



500 




2,000 

3,200 

’ 360 
1,900 

•• 

100 

1,050 

260 

660 



300 


8 


5,200 

2,260 


1,160 

810 



300 


33 

8 

6 

fi 

1 

1 

3 

1 

9 

o 

«> 

1 


21,105 

5,983 

4,279 

3,416 

800 

910 

2,350 

650 

6,336 

1,460 

1,356 

1,660 

900 

7,720 

2,626 

2,260 

1,380 

300 

950 

300 

3,726 

440 

900 

380 

300 

i L;J 

760 

126 

, ;; 

900 

[H 

4,616 

1,675 

1,750 

930 

"70 

960 

100 

2,200 

25 

330 

300 

250 


1,100 

800 

60 

•• 

76 



61,082 

21.170 

1,776 

4,360 

12,846 

260 


1,960 


i* 

3 



6,030 

1,750 

1,760 

660 

600 

”740 

660 

520 





12 


7,780 

2.310 

500 

1,290 

620 





137 


95,747 

36,690 

4,125 

10,725 

18,360 

630 


2,760 


" 

1 



HH 

11 27 

29 31 

5018 

. 

172 


7 62 



Ill—19 
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Classified distribution of debts— cant. 
Kistna District —coat. 


Ks. 1,000 t.0 5,000. 



1. Dm Taluk 

1. Puligadda .. 

2. Koduru 


2, Kaikalue Taluk. 
1. Chavalipadn 

8. Nandioawa Taluk. 

1. Konahanohi .. 

2. Lingula 

Total . 

4, Bezwada Taluk 

1. Idtipugallu .. 

2. Patuinata 
8 Blaprolu 
4. Poranhi 

Total . 

5 Bandae Taluk 

1. Chinapandrika 

2. Nandigama .. 

8. Serivartalapalli 
4. Buidalapalem 

6. Amudalapulli 

6. Chilakantivaripulem. 

7. Peratothapalli 

8. Arisepalli 

8. Tallapalem .. 

10. Chittij)alem .. 

11. Bairagipalcm 

12. Pillarisettivaripalem 
18. China Pothepalli . 
14. Pothereddipalem 

Total . 

6. Gudivada Taluk 

1. Tantaram 

2. Pallevada 

8. Komaravolu .. 

Total . 
Grand Total . 
Percentage .. 


18,190 4,666 16,130 2,200 
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1. Idupugallu 

2. Patamata 

3. Elaprola 

4. Porunhi 


1. Chinapandrika 

2. Nandiguma .. 

3. Serivartalapaili 

4. Buddalapalem 
6, AumdaJapalli 

6, Chilakantivaripalem 

7, Perathothapalli . 

8, Arisepalli 

9, Tallapalera ,. 

10. Chittipalem . . 

11. Bairagipalem 

12. Pilkrisettivaripalem 

13. China Pothepalli , 
.14. Pothereddipalem 

Total . 


6. Gudivada Taluk 

1. T&ntaram 

2. Pallavada 

3. Konaaravolu .. 


Grand Total 
Percentage 
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Classified distribution cf delta— emit. 
Kistna District —oont. 


Es. 10,000 to 20,000 


Origin of debts. 



1. Idupugallu . . 

2. Pataraata 

3. Elaprolu 

4. Poranki 


1. Chinn jjandrika 

2. Jjandigama . . 

3. Serivartalupalli 

4. Buddalapalem 

5. Amudalapalli 

6. Chilnkantivaripajeni 

7. Peda Pothepalli 

8. Arisepalli 

0 Tallapalem .. 

10. Chittipalem ., 

11. Bairagipalem 

12. Pillarieettivaripalem. 

13. China Pothepalli 

14. Pothereddipalem 

Total . 

B. Gudivada Taluk. 

1. Tantaram 
2 Pallevada 
3 . Komnravolu . . 

Total . 

Grand Total . 

Percentage 
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Classified distribution of debts— cant. 
Kistna District, —cont. 


Over Rs. 2 o,000. 




Land. 

2 

Py 

ai 

Origin of debts. 


CO 

■+-* 

O 



o 

% 

xJ 

O 



o 


<4? 

Xtl 



U 

O 

<23 

& 

a 

u 

+3 

o> 

otal value 
pertv 

41 

•+Z 

03 

X5 

3 

1 

03 

U1 

2 

M ' 

03 

U 

3 

*3 

o 

So 

>• 

1 

iquidation 
old debts. 

c 

.2 

’■P 

& 

t bp 

+= 

c 

*53 

3 

3 

© 

(fi 

tft 

03 

3 

© 

43 

C 

JS 

T3 

© 

U1 



A 

> 

H 

&- 

Pd 

•*1 

& 


i3 


a 


(62) 

(63) 

(64) 

(66) 

(66) 

(67) 

(68) 

(69) 

(70) 

(71) 

(72) 

(73) 

1 Dm Taluk 




RS. 

RS, 

RS. 

RS 

RS. 

RS, 

RS. 

RS, 

RS. 

1. Puligudda 

2 Koduru 

6 



2,62,000 

33,000 

6,800 

14,200 

500 


1,60(1 

10,000 


Total .. 

6 



2,52,000 

33,000 

6,800 

14,200 

600 


1,600 

10,000 


2. Kaikalu'R Taluk 













1, Chuyalipatln. 










• • 

. ♦ 


3. Nandioama Taluk 













1. Konakunohi 

2. Lingula 

1 


... 

49,000 

10,000 

3,000 

3,600 

3,400 

, . 



•• 

Total . . 

1 



49,000 

10,000 

3,000 

3,600 

3,400 





4. Bezwada Taluk. 













1. Tdupugalla .. 

24 



8,74,370 

1,17,649 

32,900 

36,275 

30,649 

3,525 

1,200 

4,800 

8,300 

2. P.itamiita 

3 Elaprolu 

1 



36.000 

6,000 


2,400 


5,000 




4. Poraiiki 




42,800 

6,100 

l.ooo 

2,700 





Total .. 

27 



9,53,170 

1,28,849 

33,900 

38,675 

33,249 

8,626 

1,200 

4,800 

8,300 

6 Bandar Taluk 













1. Ctiinniiprindrlka 

1 



22,000 

25,000 






25,000 


2. Naiuiigauia ... 

3. Servartalapalli 

"l 



26,200 

6,000 


1,000 

6,000 





4 Biddnlapalem 






. . 







5 Ainudalapalli 

6 Chilakantivaripalem. 

7. Pedii Potliapulli 

1 



20,400 

3,000 






3,000 



8- Arisepalli 

5). Tallapalem 












•• 

10. Chittipalem 

11. Bairugipalpm 













12 Pilliirisettivimpalem. 

13 Chiitnu PothupalU .. 
14, Potliercddipalem 













Total 

3 



68,600 

34,000 


1,000 

6,000 



28,000 


6 Gudivaha Taluk 













1. Tantaram 

38 



16,32,100 

1,40,930 

60,725 

14,965 

60,910 

4,000 

300 



2. Pallevada 

3 Komaravoln , . 

20 



7,24,500 

1,00,800 

37,800 

27,460 

27,550 



8,000 


Total . . 

58 



23,56,600 

2,41,730 

98,625 

42,416 

88,490 

4,000 

300 

8,000 


Grand Total 

05 



36,79,370 

4,47,379 

2,42,226 

99,890 

1,30,639 

12,626 

3,000 

50,800 

8,300 

Percentage .. 






31 79 

22 32 

29 20 

2-80 

069 

11 35 

1 86 


nr—20 
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Classified distribution of debts— coni. 
Kidna District cont. 



1' Idupugulln . 

2. Patamata 

3. Elaprola 

4. Poranki 


5. Bin dak Taluk. 

1. Chinapandrika 
(^2. Nandigama 

5, Serivartalapnlli 
4. Buddalupaleni 

6. Amudalupalli 

6. Ohilak an t i v aripa1om. 

7. Peda Pothapalli 

8. Arisepalli 

9. Tallapalem 

10. Chitt.ipalem 

11. Bairagipalem 

12. PillariseUivaripalem 

13. China Pothapalli , . 

14. Pothereddipalem 


6. Gudivada Taluk. 

1. Tantaram 

2. Pallevada 

3. Komaravoln .. 


Grand Total .. 
Percentage 


21,10,825 1,98,470 72,075 29,115 

58,650 11,580 1,700 6,250 

13,65,130 2,01,495 80,450 46,020 

35,34,605 4,11,545 1,54,225 81,385 

83,63,205 14,27,659 3,63,640 3,52,047 
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APPENDIX No. 22 (iv). 

Classified distribution of debts. 


West Godavari District. 



Below Rb. 500. 



o 

H 

Pk 




Origin of debt. 






fl> 

03 









cn 

-*> 


V 

U-l 





w 

(A 


Village. 



V 






V 

£ 

3 


«4-t 

o 

t-t 

V 

a> 

► 

& 

<i> 

a> a> 

<P 

U 

+-> 

•3 

O 

rp 

5 

72 Td 

P 

O 

a 

c 

0 

O 

s 

<* 

iH 


a 

'A 

-A- 01 

O 

H 

Eg 
a 25 

; * 

tD 

a 

fa 

■S -3 

i-3 


t/5 

*3 

M 

a 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(C 

\ (5) 

(8) 

O) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

CD 

1. N\ha9vpor Taluk. 


ns. 

lie. 

US. 

RS 

ns 

RS 

RS, 

RS. 


1. Pedamallam 

1 

400 

300 


300 






2. Likshmaneswaram 

11 

3,125 

4,625 


1,900 

2,425 

200 


. . 

. a 


5 

1,800 

1,010 


030 

80 





4. Achanta 

3 

1,150 

640 


100 

640 





5. Ihpaturru. 

6. A chunta 

18 

5,040 

4,070 


1,160 

1,020 

290 

300 

1,310 

•• 

7. Gummuluru 

1 

400 

100 


925 

100 





8. Kumin nr apiirag npulem.. 

9. Penumudnm 

64 

12,275 

12,615 


11,290 

4 00 



. « 


Total .. 

103 

24,190 

23,200 


5,305 

15,455 

890 

300 

1,310 

.. 

2 Ellore Tai.uk 











1. Dendulur 

2. Kovvali 

3. Surapagudem 








• 4 

4 * 


Total .. 











3. Taoepalliouuem 











1, Huoherls 

2. Nimbpalom 

29 

•• 

3,783 

1,985 

50 

400 

1,686 


■ ■ 


•• 

3. Badnmpudi 

14 

4,380 

1,650 

800 

450 

900 




, . 

4. Kristnvnpnlem .. 

3 

800 

8 


5 

3 



. , 

• ♦ 

5. Nallaohcrla 

5 

1,800 

700 


460 

240 




# . 

6. Bommidi 

7 West Vipparrn . . 

3 

i .350 

"650 


480 

170 





8. Chebrolu 

H 

2,018 

1,050 


1,250 

600 



100 


Total ., 

68 

14,133 

6,043 

350 

3,045 

3,148 



100 

. . 

4. Ch<ntalai?cdi. 











1. Tndikulapadi 

3 

1,070 

850 


600 

250 


• • 


. . 

5. Tanuku Taluk. 











1. Neggipudi 

2. Mulieswurani 

1 

100 

290 



150 



140 

•• 

Total 

1 

100 

290 



150 



140 


6, Kovvue Taluk, 











1. llevarapalli 

17 

4,003 

0,300 

100 

800 

4,400 





7. Bhimavaham. 











1. Kovukolla 

2. Pedapnllcru 

1 

314 

60 


300 

60 

loo 



•• 


3. Chilnknr 

1 

200 

400 






4. Vendni 

5. Garagapavru. 

22 

6,980 

2,125 


800 

"275 

1,325 

205 





ft (loBakkodern .. 

0 

1,775 

480 






7. Tnndnrru 

34- 

9,765 

4,280 

30 

1,550 

2,670 

130 



. , 

8, Yendagandi 

9. Chin amir am 

14 

3,241 

1,755 

* 4 

315 

1,376 

35 




10. Pedamiram 

11. KLurondavalli 

12. Mahudevapatnam 

13. Palakoderu 

5 

1,095 

150 



150 


• . 

> 1 

♦ 1 



14. Kopella 

15. Chinapulleru 

1 

300 

' 200 



200 





16. Audtilnr 





* • 






Total .. 

83 

24,170 

9,450 

30 

3,270 

6,985 

166 




Grand Total .. 

276 

67.668 

46,093 

480 

13,020 

29,688 

1,056 

300 

1,560 

•— ■ » 

Percentage .. 



* * 

106 

2825 

64 41 

2'29 

0 64 

336 
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Classified distribution of debts. --cont. 
West Godavari District —cont. 


-" 






Us. 500 to 1,000 






i 

o> 

m 



Origin of debt. 




Village. 

(Number of ryots 

=4-4 

o 

o> 

» 

a 

r 3 

t-a <U 

O Pi 

Eh 

(13) 

Total ir. debtedne 

•H 

O 

d 
-*-> 
a> v 

x ai 

rG "C 

CJ c 

U £ 

(15) 

*£• Agriculture. 

>• 

Eu 

(17) 

o 

G . 
o ■» 

'-p 2 

c3 

-V T3 

(18) 

e 

.o 

(19) 

~ Loss on business. 

co 

P 

8 

G 

1 

GO 

S 

(21) 

1. NARASAfuu Taluk. 

1. Pedujnallain 

12 

US. 

US. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

K8. 

ns. 

ns. 


2. Lukshmaneswuram 

8,250 

5,050 

400 

1,090 

3,560 





S. Kaja 

if> 

9,250 



1,825 

2,125 




.150 

4 Aohanta 

6 

3,700 

■ITi 

100 

890 

160 





6. 1 lapakurru 

26 

18.600 



4,475 

4,305 

500 

25(1 

5,460 

. , 

6. Aohanta 

3 

2100 

■i 


475 

40(1 




. V 

7. Gummuluru 

u 

7,80(1 

3,050 

6(10 

1,100 

1,300 





8 KummarapurugupaJem . . 

3 

1,950 

1,100 


500 

900 





Penn madam 

1 

81)11 

350 


246 

105 





Total . . 

76 

62,350 

31,005 

1,100 

10,600 

12,955 

500 

250 

5,460 

160 

*2. El lore Taluk 

1, Dendulur 











2. Kovvali 


• ■ 








. 4 

3. Surapagndem 











Total. .. 











3. Tadepalltgudem, 

1. Haoherla 

7 

5,760 

765 

40 

40(1 

325 





2. Navabpnlem 

7 

■ 3,900 

350 


130 

220 




, . 

8. Badampudi 

4. Kriatayapalem .. 

13 

8,960 

2,640 

50 

1,940 

650 





4 

3,300 

ill) 


18 

92 




. . 

6. Nallaohorla 

9 

6,600 

1,200 

1(10 

.500 

600 





6, Bommidi 

2 

1,400 

1,200 


700 

500 





7. West Vipparru . . 

4 

2,600 

650 


475 

175 




. , 

8. Chebrolu 

16 

11,260 

5,350 

600 

3,560 

1,300 





Total .. 

61 

43,670 

12,270 

690 

7,713 

3,867 





4. Chintalapuoi. 

1. Tadikalivpudi 

7 

■1,600 

3.165 

240 

945 

1,980 





5 Tanuku Taluk 

1. Noggipudi 

1 

950 

300 



300 





2. Malleswai'am 

2 

1,400 

900 


200 

100 

600 




Total . . 

3 

2,350 

1,200 


200 

400 

600 



•• 

6. Kovvor Taluk 

1. Devarapatli 

21 

13,850 

8,000 

2,(100 

1,650 

4,200 



150 


7. Bhikavaram 

1. Korukollu 

8 

5.839 

1,680 

ICO 

600 

535 



300 


2. Pedapuilem 

i 

500 

10(1 



100 





3. Chilukur 

i 

800 

600 


300 

300 





4. Vendru 

30 

20,650 

6.08(1 


2.75(1 

3,330 





5'. (■raragapami 

3 

2,450 

1,400 


40(1 

1,000 





fi. Gollalakodevo . . 

8 

0.360 

1.600 


1.070 

530 





7, Tundurru 

33 

22,980 

10,595 

1,100 

3,770 

5,225 

500 




8. Yendagnndi 

6 

4,30(1 

750 


576 

174 





9 (Jkinumiram 

7 

5,310 

2.100 

400 

700 

1.300 





1 0 Pedamiram 

2 

1,172 

40(1 



250 




200- 

11, Kuinudavalli 

6 

3,650 

66(1 


50 

600 





12, Afahudevaputmun 

i 

900 

50(1 


350 

J 60 





13. Palakodern 











14. Kopella 

16, ChinapuUeru 


1,300 

1.3(10 


i ,(ioo 

300 




425 

6 

3,500 

1,725 


7(H) 

BOO 




16. jtndalnr 











Total 

113 

79,701 

29.736 

1,650 

12,266 

14,391 

500 


300 

625 

Grand total . . 

281 

196,521 

85,375 

5,680 

33,374 

37,796 

1.600 

260 

5.900 

775 

Percentage 




6 63 

■ 39 09 

44 29 

1 87 

0 30 

6 91 

0 91 
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Classified distribution of debts— cont. 
West Godavari District— cont. 


Rs. 1,000 to 5,000. 




© 

8-< 

© 

03 



Origin of debt. 




Village. 

g N umber of ryots. 

■$ 

*© 

© 

© 

> 

A-J -4_> 

Jj f-> 

~ © 

(231 

© 

ri 

rs 

« 

-6-> 

© 

.s 

c5 

O 

H 

(24) 

CD* 

c! 

C3 

«W 

o 

© 

m 

rt 

■3 o 

a © 

PM 

(26) 

s' 

a 

■43 

© 

'P 

t£) 

<3 

(26) 

Family. 

7J Liquidation of 
® old debts. 

3 

*-+3 

<x 

.2° 

3 

(29) 

S Loss on business. 

1 

1. Nakasafuk. Taluk. 


E8, 

R9. 

RS. 

RS. 

R8. 

RS 

RS. 

RS. 

R8 

1 Pedamallam 

0 

18,000 

3,950 

£00 

1,150 

2,300 





2 Lakshmaneswaram 

23 

46,260 

10,200 

1,300 

2,710 

6,990 



,. 

200' 

3. Kaja 

31 

67,000 

25,460 

1,120 

8,600 

12,880 

2,000 

850 

,, 


4. Achanta .. 

37 

98,800 

27,450 

1,700 

15,200 

10,550 





6. I lapak urru 

66 

1,28,600 

51,325 

2,200 

17,160 

21,825 


3,400 

2,9.00 


6. Aohanta .. 

82 

2,34,020 

51,530 

1,300 

23,351 

24,829 

2,050 




7. Gummuiuru 

to 

1.26,60(1 

20,830 

3,100 

7,320 






8. Kuunnarapurugupaleiu 

12 

23,100 

18,850 

3,000 

7,700 

7,160 

1,000 




9. Penumadam 

40 

1.01,100 

20,900 

1,100 

4,945 

11,036 

3,340 

40 

250 

190 

Total .. 

349 

8,42,470 

2,30,486 


88,126 

1,06,669 

12,640 

4,290 

3,150 

390 

2 Ellore Talok. 

X. Denduhir.. 











2. Kowali 











3. Surappagudem .. 











Total .. 











3 Tadepalliqdoem 

1. Raoherla. 

30 

77,860 

14,064 

® Ksj 

2,500 

4,886 

6,420 

438 

. 500 

100 

220 

2. Nawabpalem 

34 

86,800 

13,000 

2,100 

6,030 

4,770 

. . 

• . 


100 

3. Radampudi 

36 

84,430 

23,720 

6.6D0 

6,645 

10,626 


200 

1,300 

400- 

4. Kristayapalem . . 

70 

1,82,530 

25,435 

4,810 

8,144 

12,381 


IOC 



5. ^aliaelierlu 

77 

1,79,030 

40,660 

7,400 

19,206 

9,496 

(EH 

200 


350 

6. Boinmidi.. 

35 

93,200 

30,636 

3,060 

16,105 

8,620 


. 500 

50 


7. West Vipparru .. 

22 

66,441 


•• 

*MiM 

6,850 

i snv£!!9 

. . 


180 

8. Chebrolu.. 

20 

42,160 

10,200 


Mm 

3,080 

300 




'J'otol . . 

324 

8.02,441 



73,605 

60,041 

4,938 

■ 1,600 

3,660 

1,850. 

4. Chistalafudi 

1. Tadikalapudi 

12 

34,780 

13,450 

2,425 

7,020 

3,406 

300 


200 

100 

6. Tanuku Taluk. 

1. Neggipudi 

16 

42,386 

7,900 

1,600 

2,300 

3,900 

6,720 



100 ; 


2, Malleswaram 

16 

38,205 

14,975 

1,100 

7,166 





Total .. 

31 

80,590 

22,875 

2,700 


10,620 



100 


6. Kovvur Taluk 

1, Devarapulli 

61 

1,42,700 

64,260 

10,760 


24,800 

3,460 

1,700 

3,500 


7. Bhimavaram. 

1. Korukollu 

38 

1,01,660 

23,550 

3,050 

9,900 

9,500 

600 


500 


2. PedupuUeru 

ft 

26,300 

8,960 

2,300 

4,025 

2,300 

10,400 

325 




3 Ckilukur 

33 

84 ,650 

32,700 

6,100 

14,150 

1,900 



160. 

4. Vendra .. 

75 

1,70,760 

38,520 

1,200 

16,820 

18,050 

2,150 

300 



5. Gamgapanu 

26 

74,314 

21,890 

500 


9,650 

600 



300 

6. Gollalakode.ru .. 

86 

2,06,430 

48,360 

4,300 

24,600 

18,310 

1,150 





46 

91,725 

34,600 

6,700 


11,900 

900 


150 



46 

1,49,920 

38,200 

3,100 

21,410 

6,020 

7,670 




9 Chinamiram 

47 

1,17.312 

25,160 

3,200 

14,000 

11,960 

860 

• - 

650 

150 

10, Pedamiram 

36 

94,164 

23,3’0 

2,300 

10,750 

8,860 

750 

» • 


11, Kaimid avail i 

24 

84,726 

18,645 

2,800 

5,600 

7,295 

2,660 

’ ’ 200 

400 


12. Mahadevapatnam 

35 

81,090 

22,630 

6C0 

10,650 

10,640 

600 

600 


13. Palakoderu 

3 

11,700 

2,530 


2,030 

4,300 





4 

36,660 

11,300 


5,500 



1,500 


16. Ghiuapulleru 

8 


11,250 

6,800 

2,250 

1,300 



900 

16. Andalur .. 

6 

18,400 

4,COO 


1,100 

2,900 





Total .. 

530 

13,76,331 

3,65,666 

42,960 

1,63,415 

1,33,375 

20,046 

600 

3,800 

1,500 

Grand (Total 

1,307 

32,81,312 

8,68,049 

J ,00,165 

3,61,671 

3,38,910 

41.273 

. . 7,990 

14,300 

3,840 

Peroentago .. 




11-67 

40 99 

39-60 

4 81 

0 93 

1-66 

0'44 


Ill—21 
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Classified distribution of debts— cont. 
West Godavari District— cont. 


Rs. 5,000 10 10,000, 




a 

n 

Pt 

tri 



Origin of debt. 




Village, 

oi 

"o 

*o 

u 

<D 

& 

a 

a 

A 

(32) 

rP 

-*■> ; 

o 

0) 

*"3 

► 

3 s 

O p, 

(33) 

<» 

rt 

0} 

-S 

43 

O 

H 

(30 

O 

6 
<0 o> 

CO „ 

rP -r, 

g e 

s 13 

CM) 

B 

"3 Family. 

O 

C ■ 

•2 -2 
-g 

•3-e 

.S“o 

(38) 

73 Litigation. 

^ Loss on business 

1 

1. Narasapur Taluk. 


RS. 

RS. 

ns. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS 

1, Pedamallain 

9 

62,350 

18,600 

3,000 

7,150 

8,450 





2, Lakehmaneswaram 

3 

16,000 

1,700 


1,150 

250 





3 Kdija . . .» • i 

13 

89,800 

13,700 

3,000 

17.300 

21,700 



1,100 

300 

4. Aohanta .. .. 


52,900 

7,300 

1,000 

5,000 

1,300 





5. llapakarru 


1,15,800 

33,100 

1,1 Oil 

11,250 

13,850 

2,500 

1,100 

1,000 

2,000 

6. Aohanta 


2,12,500 

51,550 

5,700 

14,785 

28,765 

1,000 


700 

600 

7. Uuinimiliiru 


1,12,700 

20,300 

6,300 

1,100 

7,600 


2,000 


8, KaminArapurugupalem.. 


80,000 

1,03,700 

500 


200 

300 





it. Penamadam.. 

16 

25,850 

7,900 

1,525 

8,350 

2,200 

50 

600 

226 

Total .. 

120 

8,03,750 

2,00,000 

28,000 

66,060 

90,565 

5,700 

1,450 

6,700 

3,126 

2. Elloue Taluk. 

l.lDeiidulnr 








mM 



2. Kovvuii 











3. Surappagudem .. ., 








1 



Total .. 








■ 

•• 


3. Tadepaluouoem. 

1. Eaeherla 

It 

98,000 

13,770 

3,300 

1,729 

5,301 

410 




2. Nawabpaloin 

It) 

1,10,500 

12,150 

850 

3,780 

6,320 

. , 

1,500 

, . 


3. Badainpun 

11 

77,500 

15,800 

3,100 

3,250 

0,250 

2,900 




4. Kristayapalem .. 

25 

1,81,200 

13,950 

1,000 

6,393 

6,557 





6. Nallaoherla 

5 

35,600 

8,700 

1,800 

1,800 

2,100 



- 


6. Boimuidi 

21 

1,39,300 

28,660 

4,420 

9,690 

9,870 

3,250 



26 

7. West Vipparu .. 

11 

79,too 

12,100 

500 

6,200 

5,200 




200 

.8. Chebrola 

0 

12,550 

12,300 

2,000 

5,100 

2,600 

1 ,800 




Total 

109 

7,61,050 

1,17,730 

20,770 

41,217 

11,198 

8,390 

1,600 

1,400 

225 

1. Chintalapudx. 

1. Talikalapudi .. •. 

fl 

41,050 

9,250 

4,700 

2,900 

1,650 

• 

■ 



5. Tanuk u Taluk. 

.1. Neggipodi 

6 

36,300 

6,800 

600 

2,400 

3,860 





2. MalleSWaram 

8 

52,500 

11,900 

1,200 

1,300 

2,600 


800 



Total ,. 

It 

88,801) 

18,760 

1,800 

6,700 

6,160 


800 

1,100 


6. KovvUR Taluk. 

[ 1. Devarapalli 

5 

30,700 

7,000 

4,200 

200 

2,700 



800 


7. Bhusiavaram:. 











1 Korabollu 

20 

1,14,800 

23,850 

3,100 

11,650 

7,800 

850 


150 


2 Pedapnlleru 

5 

31,300 

8,200 

500 

2,550 

3,480 

1,270 


100 


3 Chilukac 

17 

1,13,625 

29,500 

6,301) 

11,750 

0,400 

1,900 

150 



4 Veiulra 

17 

1,17,100 

12,050 

1,500 

0,300 

4,000 

1,000 


200 


6 Garagaparru 

mu 

96,150 

23,000 

yoo 

8,750 

6,350 

1,000 

6,000 



6 Golialakuderu .. .» 

20 

1,39,828 

57,670 

31,400 

7,ooo 

18,250 

7,350 

1,600 

. , 

200 


7 Tundurru 

9 

23,950 

1,200 

11,300 

8,350 

loo 




8 Yeiidagandi 

18 

1,23,800 

32,150 

. . 

16,690 

3,910 

10,850 

1,000 



y Ghuiaiuiram 


Wm ft 2 ^ 

13,700 

1,500 

6,350 

6,000 

650 

200 


10 Peduiniram 


BEE : 

11,000 

3,100 

13,400 

13,400 

4,050 

4,000 

2,000 

1,050 

11 Kumudavalli 

Bl 

EEEii 

21,350 

6,650 

1,325 

7,050 

1,325 

2,000 


12. Mahadevapatnam 



17,950 


3,680 

9,670 


400 

3,800 

10O 

13. Palakodera 

2t 

1,73,650 

67,785 

28,900 

IS 095 

13,300 

6,910 

600 

60 

It. Kopella 

5 

36,000 


, . 

3,800 

1,500 





15. Chinapullertt 

12 

85,200 

20,800 

1,500 

6,700 

n, 600 



. ■ 

6,000 

10, Andalur 

9 

mm 

m m 


5,900 

6,100 


i t 

r 

Total ,. 

238 

16,12,066 

3,87,585 

66,160 

1,48,540 

1,13,560 

31,636 

11,050 


7,600 

Grand Totul •. 

192 

33,73,106 

7,11,825 

1,27,620 

2,66,617 

2,69,133 

45,625 

17,800 

16,160 

10,860 

Percentage 

* ’ 



17 21 

36 82 

31-93 

6 16 

2 40 

202 

1 47 
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Classified, distribution of debts— cont. 
West Grodavari District— cont. 


Ks. 10,01)0 to 20,000. 


Village. 

W 

-4-> 

o 

o 

f-4 

<D 

3 

(42) 

6 

Jh 

p. 

<D 

-4-> 

<4-1 

o 

0) 

0 

ed 

~ £>* 

O p. 

(43) 

£ Total indebtedness. 

Origin of debt. 

^ Purchase of 

3 lands, etc. 

£ 

3 

o 

‘EJ 

<3 

- (W) 


MH 

O 

£ 

■2 22’ 

|-g 

12 ■« 

3 ° 

(48) 

£ Litigation. 

m 

tt 

£ 

*53 

£ 

£ 

o 

J 

(50) 

CD 

0 

O 

0 

P 

25 

'® 

o 

UJ 

s 

(51) 

1. Narasa pur Taluk. 


R H. 

US. 

RS. 

RS. 

R9. 

RS. 

RS 

RS 

R8. 

1 Pedumallam 

3 

45,300 

18,000 

1,000 

4,000 

13,000 





2. Lakshmaneswaram 

1 

10,250 

500 


200 

300 





3. Kaja 

2 

73,000 

13,000 



7,0oo 

, 




4. Achanta 

3 

37,000 

3,000 


iim lira 

1,300 





6. llapakurrn 

22 

3,00,100 

1,10,400 

13,400 

^KTr HI 

37,250 

13,400 

6,900 

4,900 


6. Achanta 

28 

3,49,100 

73,050 

12,500 

22,650 

34,260 


600 

3,100 


7. Gunnnulu.ru.- 

18 

2,55,700 

44,000 

21,200 

13,600 

9,000 


200 



8. Kuniarapurugupalern .. 










• * 

9. Penumadain 

io 

1,34,800 

24,900 

2,600 

6,250 

12,150 

3,600 

400 


•• 

Total .. 

87 

12,05,250 

2,86,850 

50,700 

88,850 

1,14,250 

16,500 

8,100 

8,060 


2. Elloee Taluk, 











1. Pendular 

1 

11*700 

5,200 

1,000 

700 

3,100 

400 




2. Kovvili 

1 

14,000 

3,200 

500 

1,200 

2,200 





3. Surapagudem. 

1 

14,150 

2,600 


2,450 

150 





Total .. 

3 

39,850 

11,700 

1,500 

4,300 

5,450 

400 




3 TADEPALLIOUnEM. 











1. Ranherla 

17 

19,700 

35,660 

19.300 

6,377 

5,435 

2,04 8 

600 


1,504) 

2. Mavabpalem 

7 

91,000 

13,100 

5.300 

3,200 

3,000 



l ,ooo 

600 

3, Badampmli 

14 

3,71,700 

30,600 

10.500 

5,490 

11,170 

2,940 

600 



4. Kristuyupalein .. 

22 

3,07,720 

27,300 

5,840 

11.430 

7,730 

ISKlKiil!] 


2,000 

100 

5. Nallauherla 

3 

41 200 

400 

, . 

300 

100 





6 Bomuiidi 

6 

81,500 

6,500 

200 

2,020 

4,230 


100 



7. West Vipparru .. 

12 

1,61,300 

31,300 

1,800 

45,800 

11,000 

1,000 


500 

1,200 

8 Chebrola 

0 

1,37,250 

21,800 

7,200 

11,750 

6,850 





Total .. 

00 

11,88,870 

1,69,710 

50,140 

56,367 

48,515 

6,688 

1,100 

3,500 

34 

4. Chintalafudi. 











1. T&dikakpudi 

9 

23,100 

7,000 

4,300 

800 

1,900 





6. Tanuku Taluk. 











1. Meggipudi 

5 

71,900 

10,800 


8,000 

2,500 



300 


.2. Malleswarain 

5 

70,200 

18,200 

1,400 

4,500 

11,200 


700 

400 


Total .. 

10 

1,42,100 

29,000 

1,400 

12,500 

13,700 


700 

700 


6. Kovtur Taluk 

■ 


! 








1. DevarapalK 

1 

11,000 

1,500 


200 

500 



800 


7. Bhimavaram. 



j 








1. Korukollu 

13 

1.73,100 

22,100 

3,300 

12,000 

5,750 

1,060 




2. Peclupulleru 

3 

41,400 

11,750 ' 

6,500 

1,930 

3,300 






3 

33,(100 

5,400 j 

1,500 

1,800 

2, UK) 






16 

2 00,600 

29,500 

3,500 

10,400 

13,000 

2,000 

■I 1)0 

200 


5 G.iraguparra 

10 

1,54,800 

17,000 


13,600 

3,100 





6 Gollulakodera 

11 

1.49,950 

22,000 

7,500 

7,900 

6,5.10 

650 




7. Ttmdivrru 

5 

68,450 

26,100 

0,000 

7,300 

9,800 

3,000 




8. Yendigandi 

It 

1.99,600 

39,400 

6,1.00 

22.750 

7.150 

4,100 




9 Chinamirata 

6 

84,016 

12,100 

1,000 

7, tOO 

3,400 

550 




10 Pe Idairaiaun 

10 

1.41,164 

24,100 

3,500 

9,200 

8,300 

2,300 

800 


1 I 

11. Kauiudavulli 

12 

1,51,966 

17,140 

5,800 

4.660 

5,580 

1,100 




12. Maha levapatnata 

12 

1.45,100 

17,910 

2,300 

4,260 

9,159 


400 

1,800 


13 Palakodern 

23 

3.34,470 

65,160 

18,400 

29,5 do 

15,304 

1,900 





9 

1.20,100 

24,300 

300 

15,000 

8,700 

300 




16. Cbi'napullerii 


20,000 

3,500 


1,000 

1,200 

1,300 




16 Andalur 


78,200 

13,100 

1,500 

7,400 

4,200 





Total .. 

156 

20 96,216 

3,51,160 

06,200 

1,55,926 

1,06,884 

18,550 

1,600 

2,000 


Grand Total .. 

349 

47,06,386 

8,56,920 

1,-74,240 

3,18,993 

2,91,199 

42,638 

BUB 

15,060 

3,400 

Peroentage 




20-33 

37 23 

33-98 

4 97 


1 76 

0 39 
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Classified distribution of debts— cont. 
West Godavari District— cont. 


More than Eg 20,000. 


Village. 

S Number of ryots. 

C> 

u 

p< 

at 

rS 

«*-■ 

© 

a> 

rS 

(53) 

35 

CO 

<1> 

b 

T5 

r© 

a> 

'd 

-2 

-£> 

o 

H 

(54) 

Origin of debt. 

tM 

o 

b 

a> 4) 

,jf 

11 
s .2 

PM 

(55) 

i 

d 

-*p» 

"3 

© 

tn 

(56) 

S . 

73 

(• r >7) 

^ Liquidation of 
w old debts. 

g Litigation. 

2? Loss on business. 

£ Miscellaneous 

1. Narasapur Tai.uk. 


R8. 

R9 

RS. 

R9. 

RS 

HB 

RS 

RS. 

RS, 

1. Pedamallam 











2. Lakshmaneswarara 











S. Kaja 

1 

21,000 

10,000 


2,000 

6,000 

3,000 




4. A chants .. 

3 

1 , 60,000 

13,000 

4,000 

5,500 

3,500 





5 Ilapakum 

5 

1,36,900 

25,600 


10,900 

5,200 

600 

8,000 

1,000 


6. Aohanta 

16 

■•XMClilil 

68,200 

22,000 

25,750 

10,450 





7. Gummaliiru 

9 

2,97,000 

63,000 

33,400 

16,900 

10,800 

1 900 




8. Kummarapurugivpaleni.. 











9 Penumadam 

7 

2,61,600 

17,000 

6,200 

6,225 

4,300 




276 

Total .. 

41 

13,96,800 

1,86,800 

65,600 

67,275 

39,250 

5,400 

8,000 

1,000 

275 

2. Ellork Taluk. 











1. Dendulur 

1 

32,000 

14,000 



2,000 

3,600 




2. Ko-vvali 











3 Surappagudem .. 

1 

37,760 

1,060 


■ 

600 





Total .. 

2 

69,760 

16,050 

1,000 

8,050 

2,600 

3,500 



, . 

3 TaDKT'ALLIGUDEM, 











1 Baoherla 

2 

62,200 

11,200 

10,000 

800 

400 





2. Nawabpalem 

5 

2,34,600 

20,000 

5,000 

7,700 

7,391) 





3 Badaiupudi 

1 

20,000 


, . 



. 




<4. Kmtayapaleni . . 

6. Nallaeherla 

5 

1,34,000 

9,700 

1,000 

6,480 

2,920 

100 

200 

• • 


6. Bommidi 

6 

2,18,000 

59,910 

t J 

2,030 

21,160 

17.220 

18,800 

700 


7 West Vipparru .. 

6 

2,07,560 

43,500 

2,000 

24,600 

11,990 

Hf liililiB 




8, Chebrolu 

4 

1,28,000 

21,000 

6,000 

9,200 

5,890 





Total .. 

29 

9,94,250 

1,65,310 

24,000 

49,810 

49,480 

22,320 

19,000 

790 


4. Chintalapudi. 











1. Tadikalapudi 











6. Tanuku Taluk. 











1, Neggipudi 

1 

21,000 

600 


600 






2. Malleswaram 

2 

72,000 

15,500 

11,500 


4,000 





Total . . 

3 

93,000 

16,100 

11,500 

600 

4,000 





6. Kovvur Taluk 











1. Devarapalli 











7 Bhimavaham. 











1. Korukollu 

11 

3,76,000 

18,400 

2,300 

10,550 

3,850 

1,790 




2. Pedapullera 

7 

4,96,00(1 

37,600 

10,000 

12,280 

8,680 

3,940 


2,600 


3, Chilukur 

4 

1,24,100 

22,800 

4,000 

7,800 

7,490 

2,000 


200 

1 400 

4, Vendra 


43,000 

3,000 


1,900 

1,100 





6. Garagaparru 

9 

3,15,075 

63,000 

10,700 

34,300 

11,000 

5,000 

2,000 



6, Gollalakoderu .. 

5 

1,26,580 

18,000 

3,600 

8,060 

4,065 

1,550 

500 


235, 

7. Tunduriu 

i 

22,000 

2,000 


2,000 






8. Tendagandi 

7 

2,59.600 

38,000 

2,300 

28,500 

4,160 

3,040 




9. Chinnurdram 

6 

1,76,740 

21,000 

9,800 

11,200 






10. PedamiraiU 

8 

2,65,040 

68,200 

9,000 

20,900 

16,900 

7,490 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

21. Eumudavalli 

10 

3,90,438 

56,360 

28,700 

15,200 

11,600 

860 




12. Mahadevapatnam 

6 

1,81,350 

19,600 

7,800 

4,600 

7,200 





13. Palakoderu 

18 

6,63,660 

1,43,900 

21,000 

53,530 

40,150 

9,580 

17,500 


2,140 

24. Kopella 

12 

6,78,900 

75,600 

3,000 

46,200 

21,800 


3,500 

1,000 


16. Chinapnllera 











16. Andalur 

2 

41,000 

9,000 


5,000 

4,000 





Total .. 

107 

41,39,083 

6,96,250 

1,12,200 

2,62,010 

1,41,905 

35,06(1 

25,300 

11,800 

7,776 

Grand Total . . 

182 

66,92,883 

9,79,610 

2,14,300 

3,87,745 

2,37,135 

66,280 

52,600 

9 


Percentage . . 




21-89 

39-67 

24-21 

6 77 

5 36 

■ 

0-82 
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Classified distribution, of debts— cant. 
West (rodavari District— font. 



Total. 



■V 

X 

LA 

Origin of deb 


3 

**-< 

S> 

c 








Village. 

E* 

<4-> 

<y 

* t'* 

o 

X 

o 

d 

♦j 

e 


O 

a ^ 

O 


tfi 

d 

X 

CO 

0 

0 



< X 


IS 

a 


X! 



g 


<u 

X 

a 

53 

' s. 

" g 

o * 

Z 

O 

(A 

JiV. 

o 

’C 

'£ 

rz 

cl « 

*3 2 

O' O 

.5° 

It 

V) r* 

o *- 

« 

.1 


. 25 

H 

H 

£ 


h 

>2 

13 

tJ 1 

% 


(62) 

(63) 

(64) 

(65) 

(66) 

(67) 

(68) 

(69) 

(70) 

(71) 

1. Naksafur Taluk. 


RH 

RS ; 

RS 

Its 

Its. 

Rfl. 

R8. 

K* 

ES 

1 Pedamalltttn 

22 

1.26,050 

40,850 i 

4,500 

12,600 

23,750 




'200 

2 Lakshmuneswarain 

60 

83,875 

21,975 i 

l,7oo 

7,350 

12,525 

200 


1,400 

3. Raja . 

67 

2.61,850 

9 7,260 | 

4,120 


48,785 

5,000 

850 

400 

69 

3.43,550 

52,640 1 

6,800 

28,390 

17,350 


. , 


s’ iliipakurra 

163 

7.03,940 

2,39,475 | 

I6,7oo 

79,475 

83.450 

21,040 

20,250 

16,560 

2,000 

600 

166 

13 69,120 

2,35,256 1 

41.500 

86,911 

98,744 

3.050 

600 

3,850 


■n>« 

7.99,200 

1,51,280 | 

64,600 

43,321) 

38,960 

2,200 

2,200 

2,(|00 


's Kammarapurugupalem 

?.o7il 

45,325 

33,365 ! 

3,000 

9,325 

19.640 

1.400 


690 

9. l’ennmadum 

HI 

6 91,900 

87,MO \ 

i 

17.800 

22,190 

35,940 

y,i>u) 

490 

850 

Total .. 

776 

43,24,810 

9,59,000 | 

1,60,720 

3,26,216 

3,79,144 

41,930 

22,390 

24,660 

3,940 

2 Ei.r.OKt Tai.dk 











1 pendnlur 

0 

43,700 

19,200 

2,000 

8,200 

6,100 

3.900 


. , 


2 KovviJi • • 

1 

14,000 

3,000 

500 

1,200 

2,200 



• • 


3 Surappagudem .. 

2 

51,900 

3,650 


3,000 

650 





Total .. 

6 

1,09,600 

26,750 

2,500 

12,400 

7,960 

3,900 




3. I’AnerALLEODDEM Taluk 











1 .. 

2 Xawabpalem 

70 

4,31,020 

75 4 59 

35,110 

17,192 

16,881 

3,426 

1,000 

100 

1.720 

98 

0,30,485 

60,885 

13,300 

. 21,210 

23,145 


1,500 

1,000 

700 

3. Badampudi 

4. Kvistayapalem .. 

89 

3.66,970 

74,410 

19,900 

16,775 

29,600 


7oo 

1,300 

400 

I2y 

8.09,550 

76,503 

12,650 

31,470 

29,683 

gHKf&dul 

300 

2,000 

100 

: 99 

2,64,230 

61,650 

12,300 

22,265 

12,535 

1,000 

200 

2,100 

360 


70 

5.33,400 

1,26,955 

7,680 

30 550 

44,280 

22,270 

19,400 

2,1 »0 

626 

7 West Vipparrii . . 

68 

6,08,541 

1,01,000 

4.300 

54.725 

34,295 

6.500 


600 

1,680 

8 Chebrolu .. 

:68 

3,63,218 

75.600 

.16,7.00 

1 37,470 

; 19)230 

2,100 


100 


Total .. 

681 

38,07,114 

6,43,367 

1.21,970 

2,31,687 

2,09,549 

42,336 

23,100 

9,250 

5,475 



' 


MHfeiM 






4 CfirN'rALAUUDi Taluk. 











t, Tadikalapudi 

30 

1,07,600 

33,710 

11,665 


9,185 

300 

1! S 

200 

100 

6. Tanuku Taluk. 




■ 







1 Neggipudi 

2 Malleswarara 

30 

1,72,635 

26,750 

1 

13,300 

10,710 



640 


32 

2,34,305 

61,475 

mm 

16,155 

24,620 

600 

1,600 

400 


Tot id . • 

62 

4,06,940 

88,225 

20,400 

29,455 

35,330 

600 

1,600 

940 


0, Kowuit Taluk. 











1, lli'varapallc 

105 

2,02,255 

76,950 

17,050 

12,900 

36,600 

3,450 

1,700 

6,250 


7. BmaiA^ARAM Taluk. 












9! 

8,00,703 

'89,515 

11,900 

41,700 

' 27,495 

4,200 


1,250 


2 l’edapulleru 

25 

6,98,500 

66,500 

19,300 

20.805 

17,860 

6,636 


3,000 

1,650 

59 

3,56,375 

91 100 

17,900 

36,100 

29,700 

6,800 

150 

200 


162 

6,59,680 

9:,270 

6,200 

38,020 

40,805 

5,100 

700 

400 


5 G.n'agaparru 

6 GuUalakoderu .. 

63 

135 

6,4 2,789 
6,30,913 

1,26,290 
1,25,410 

12,100 

22,400 

67,890 

60,145 

31,400 

37,010 

6,600 

4,960 

4,630 

8,000 

600 

’200 

300 

236 

7 Tundurru 

127 

2,72,590 

J, 01,525 

18,030 

40,870 

37,845 


160 



yo 

7,37,220 

1,48,800 

10,500 

89,926 

21,414 

25,960 

1,000 

j ’‘200 

160 

0 Cliinaaiii'Am. . . • • 

91 

4,68,102 

76,105 

15,900 

34,745 

23,026 

2,080 


■79 

6,62,822 

1,57,060 

17,900 

64,250 

47,710 

14,600 

6,800 

10,650 

6,250 



7,39,733 

1,11,285 

43,950 

29,735 

32,276 

6,926 

2,000 


400 

12 Mahadevapatnaai 

70 

6,12,410 

78,590 

10,700 

23,480 

36,810 

18,920 

1,000 

6,200 

13 r.ilako eru .. 

68 

11,73,490 

2,79,375 

68,300 

1,03,211 

68,704 

18,000 


2,190 

14 Kopella ... 1 . 

16 Cliiuapollcru 

42 

8,72,850 

1,17,700 

: 3,300 

71,500 

36,600 

300 

3,600 

2,600 

7,325 

29 

1,37,650 

37,175 

: 8,300 

10,650 

9,900 


1 


16 Andalar .. 

24 

2,03,700 

38,400 

1,500 

19,400 

17,500 

mm 


v 


Total .. 

1,227 

93,69 557 

17,39,765 

2,88,180 

7,46,427 

0,16,103 

1,05,855 

41,650 

25,150 

17,400 

Grand Total .. 

2,886 

1,83,18,176 

35,67,752 

6,22,485 

13,70,350 

11,93,861 

1,98,371 

90,340 

65,460 

26,916 

Percentage .. 

" 



17 45 

38 43 

33 47 

6 57 

2 54 

1 84 

0 70 

1 


Ill—22 































































































APPENDIX No. 22 (v). 
Classified distribution of debts. 
East Godavari District. 
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APPENDIX No. 23 (i). 


Indebtedness details extracted from the replies to the ryots’ questionnaire. 


Village. 

Number of ryots. 

Extei it. 

Debts. 

Debt per 
acre. 

Village. 

Number of ryots. 

Extent. 

Debts. 

Debt per 
acre. 

Kistna District. 




K’istna District— coni. 



Gudtvada Taluk. 



ACS. 

us. 

US. A. 

V, 

Bezwada Taluk. 


ACS. 

B8. 

US. A. 

1*. 

Pasumarru 


9 

78-90 

3.700 

48 13 

1 

Idupugallu .. .. - ■ ,, 

1 

23 70 

4,000 

166 10 

8 

Kavutaram .. 


4 

84-20 

11,250 

136 8 

8 







Nandivada .. 


5 

116 84 

30 800 

265 8 

3 

Bandas Taluk. 






Kudaravalli .. . . 


3 

93 00 

13,384 

143 14 

7 







Kotnaravolu .. 


8 

206-80 

26,350 

127 14 

7 

Mntfberla .. 

1 

100-00 

10,000 

100 0 

0 

■Gudlavalleru 


7 

118-20 

17,750 

150 6 

9 

Chodavaram , 

1 

30 00 

2,000 

66 10 

8 









o 





Total 

•• 

36 

694-94 

1,03,234 

148 8 

7 

Gokavaram .. 

2 

40 30 

6,900 

140 13 

i 








Total .. 

6 

231-30 

30,900 

133 12 

3 

Kaikaluu Taluk. 







T)ivi Taluk. 






Venkatapuram 


1 

2-69 




Kociur . 

7 

187-00 

30,060 

160 11 

1 

Ohara] ipad u .. 


2 

26-00 

3,600 

134 9 

10 

Maohavaram .. 

ii 

231-00 

24,650 

106 li 

4 

Maudavalh .. 

• * 

i 

10-00 

600 

60 0 

0 

Puiigadda .. .. .. 

6 

71-06 

6,250 

88 0 

6 

Singanauudi .. 


i 

18 00 

3,000 

186 10 

8 

Bhailapenumarr a .. 

2 

13 60 

6,636 

474 0 

0 

Bomminampadu 


i 

60-00 

3,000 

60 0 

0 


- — 

— 

-—— 

--- 

— 

Korakollu 


2 

66-00 

2,600 

38 7 

6 

T otal , . 

26 

602 66 

67,586 

134 6 

10 

Total 


8 

171-59 

12,600 

73 4 

1 

Grand Total .. 

77 

1,624-19 

2,IS,320 

134 6 

11 


APPENDIX No. 23 (ii). 

Indebtedness details extracted from the replies to the ryots’ questionnaire. 



West Godavari District, 




ACS, 

us. 

ns. 

A. 

r. 

Klloke Taluk. 







Kovvali. .. .. 

6 

89-25 

23,560 

298 

8 

10 

Briramavaram .. 

6 

357-50 

22,100 

61 

11 

9 

Vathur 

4 

86 50 

35,000 

402 

4 

10 

Pulla .. . . .. .. 

1 

26-00 

6,000 

210 

0 

0 

Kaikaram 

•2 

30 0C 

14,750 

295 

0 

0 

Gundugolam 

15 

511-40 

51,850 

17,000 

93 

13 

5 

Sitampeta. 

6 

144-23 

118 

0 

10 

Dendulur . .. ,. 

7 

268 50 

41,300 

163 

8 

6 

Chataparrn. 

11 

69-49 

13.500 

195 10 

6 

Madepalli. 

6 

37-50 

4^300 

113 

2 

7 

Bhimadole .. ,. 

6 

151-50 

15,400 

100 

0 

0 

Breepfttru .. 

5 

63-00 

5, '<20 

82 13 

9 

Kalakuru 

2 

50 00 

2,700 

i)l 

0 

0 

Surappagiidem .. .. 

2 

73-00 

3,660 

60 

0 

0 

Total .. 

78 

2,009-87 

2,69,330 

129 

0 

4 

CriNTAL.punr Taluk. 







Tudikalapudi .. 

6 

94-36 

4,780 

50 

13 

7 

Kesamtnavarigudam 

1 

20 00 

100 

20 

0 

0 

Total . , 

7 

114-36 

5,180 

45 

7 

0 

TAD.rALLIOUD.M TaI.UK. 







Mudunur 

13 

238-49 

73,000 

303 

11 

7 

Tanuku Taluk, 







Mukkamala ,. 

4 

19-25 

15,200 

800 

0 

0 

Kanteru 

8 

42-50 

2,230 

20,000 

61 

13 

9 

Vaddlur .. .. 

Kandhaville .. 

6 

75-05 

266 10 

8 

7 

86-00 

18,200 

16,800 

5,000 

211 

10 

0 

Kanobamarru 

Tanuku . 

7 

1 

455-60 

8-50 

«6 13 
555 8 

6 

10 

Duvva . - 

1 

49-30 

.. 


. 


Mallipudi 

1 

8-00 

*• 


• 







ACS. 

K8. 

BS. 

A, 

P. 

Tanuku Taluk— cont. 








Pali. 


1 

8-25 

6,880 

735 

0 

0 

Alamur 


2 

34-00 

7,360 

216 

2 

10 

Naggipudi 


1 

12-00 

1,8C0 

160 

0 

0 

Alallsswaram 


8 

28-90 

6,400 

220 11 

0 

Mukkamala .. 


7 

48-66 

4,610 

91 

1 

4 

Total 

•• 

54 

876 41 

1,03,470 

118 

1 

10 

Nakabafuk Taluk. 








Koderu .. .„ 


25 

69-80 

15,700 

224 

4 

7 

Valagalem .. 


37 

234-93 

66,121 

281 

4 

6 

Likitapudi 


10 

111-00 

17,200 

154 

16 

3 

Laukalakoderu 


9 

188-92 

30*800 

160 

9 

4 

Kapararain ., 


8 

1H-26 

2,950 

25 

14 

0 

Chodavaram .. 


2 

38-30 

9,530 

288 

12 

8 

Valamarru ,. 


6 

64-80 

6,500 

84 

9 

8 

Kommuohikkala 


2 

14-36 

3,500 

233 

5 

4 

Ballipadu .. .. 


5 

41-85 

6,290 

149 

12 

2 

Sivadevnniehikkala 


5 

155-00 

33,800 

218 

1 

0 

Agarru 


3 

23-00 

5,260 

228 

* 

2 

Total 

• • 

111 

1,051-52 

1,96,191 

186 

7 

11 

Rovvuu Taluk. 








Dev.rapalli ., 


8 

237-00 

7,600 

33 

7 

4 

Vegrjgwaraparatn 


9 

77-50 

4,360 

55 

14 

4 

Chagallu 


6 

179-00 

3,800 

21 

3 

8 

Kalahari ., .. 


6 

46 00 

3,600 

78 

4 

2 

Unagatla , * ,. 

, , 

4 

118 03 

1,750 

14 13 

4 

Maliavaram .. 


3 

8-50 

1,000 

111 

1 

9 

Gopalapuram 

•• 

6 

226-00 

8,600 

38 

0 

8 

Total 


42 

892-00 

30.710 

34 

7 

0 

Grand Total 

• * 

305 

6,182-65 

6,67,881 

128 

13 

9 
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APPENDIX No. 23 (in). 

Indebtedness details extraotod from the replies to the ryots’ questionnaire. 


Village. 

Number of ryot*. 

Extent. 

Debts. 

Debt per 
acre. 

East Gob 

Rajah mundry Taluk. 

IAVA 

EI Distr 

ACS. 

ICT. 

HB. 

as. a. p. 

Nil. 

Hamachattdb.ai’uram Taluk, 





Addainpalli .. ». 

«> 

23-90 

2,600 

108 5 4 

Gangavaram .. ,. 

Tumftla Gangavaram 

8 

180-20 

36,850 

199 2 8 

2 

9-90 

3,400 

810 0 0 

Total .. 

13 

214-00 

41,850 

195 9 0 

Remap hr Taluk, 



' 


Balavarsm 

7 

21-10 

600 

23 13 0 

IRangapuram .. 

5 

101-00 

3,100 

30 It l 

Total ,, 

12 

122-10 

3,600 

29 8 1 

Abalapuram Taluk, 
Madnpalli 

1 

9-00 

1,600 

166 12 5 

COCANADA TALUK. 

Jagannadhagiri 

6 

182-73 

16,400 

89 9 2 

Peddabrahiuadevara . , 

3 

28-00 

6,300 

226 0 0 

Total .. 

8 

210-73 

22,700 

107 9 4 

TellavarAm Division. 

Xellavaram 

2 

58-00 

1,120 

1,076 

19 6 0 

Timmapuram 

2 

32 00 

33 9 6 

Total ,. 

4 

90-00 

2,196 

24 6 3 


Village. 

ao 

■o 

«H 

*W 

O 

»-( 

<D 

rQ 

Extent. 

Debts. 

Debt per 
acre, 


S5 

! 




East Godavari District— cont. 


It azole Taluk. 


ACS. 

nr,. 

ks. a. r. 

ltavulapalam .. .. 

45 

300-26 

59,600 

198 10 8 

BiHaknrra 

8 

38-80 

4,400 

112 13 1 

Dovarapalli 

1 

26 00 

6,000 

230 13 3 

Pcravaram ,. .. 

18 

t 

175-40 

16,210 

92 10 1 

Total .. 

72 

540-43 

86,210 

160 0 0 

BAJAHMUNuar Taluk. 





Burugupudi .. ., 

13 

298-00 

12,556 

42 12 1 

Bolleddupalem 

4 

146-00 

6,700 

39 0 8 

Kapavarara 

8 

32-00 

2,600 

78 2 0 

Srirangapatnam .. 

8 

64 60 

4,200 

76 6 0 

Kaghavaparam ., 

8 

443-00 

27,700 

62 8 7 

Errarapaleni 

10 

56 00 

3,980 

71 1 1 

Vemagiri . 

10 

57 00 

6,600 

115 12 S 

Total ,, 

61 

1,086-50 

63,235 

58 2 10 

POLAVARAM Division. 





Mangapatidevupeta .. 

6 

221-12 

2,900 

13 2 0 

BbnsarajnpalR .. ., 

6 

169 00 

4,000 

23 10 8 

Total .. 

10 

390T2 

6,900 

17 7 0 

Grand Total ,. 

181 

2,602-91 

2,28,290 

85 11 8 
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APPENDIX No. 25, 

Loans in Agricultural and Non-agrioultnral Societies (other than Central Banks) 

in 1927-28 and 1926-27. 



Agricultural, 

Agricultural, 

Non-agrioultnral, 

Non-agrioultural, 


1927-28. 

1926-2L 

1927-2S. 

1926-27. 







4) 



Loans. 

■s 

<8 

«W 

-OJ 

C 

to 

ce 

H-> 

43 

c 

bo 

as 

*» 

C 

4-a 

C2 

bD 




S3 

O' 

g 

® 


® 


1 

g 

e 


a 


I 

s 



Oh 



< 

Cm 

■5 

Pi 


A. Loans issued during the year classified according to 'purpose and value. 


(1) PuSPOSE. 

R8. 


R8. 


US. 


Rfe. 


For cultivation expenses. 

45,23,648 

17*68 

39,60,419 

16-70 

6,99,238 

3-88 

11,12,794 

6-68 

„ purohaae o! oaltle . 

16,58,200 

6-49 

16,18,616 

6-84 

1,57,279 

0-87 

1,16,665 

0-70 

,, payment of fcists 

14,82,355 

5‘7u 

48,16,946 

6 67 

65,093 

0-36 

61,327 

0-37 

„ improvement of lands .. 

12,04,632 

4-70 

13,74,346 

6-81 

2,21,884 

1-23 

1,71,897 

1-04 

,, purchase of raw materials fcr 









industries .. .. .. .. 

1,33,184 

0-52 

1,18,561 

0-51 

1,03,377 

0-57 

61,932 

0-39 

For trado .. .. .. .. 

21,54,614 

8-42 

20,28,616 

8-80 

26,09,136 

14-48 

24,44,327 

14-67 

,, education 

52,120 

0'20 

70,888 

0-32 

1,99,098 

111 

1,60,498 

0-96 

„ house building. 

9,25,787 

3-C2 

9,78,347 

4-14 

16,06,762 

8-92 

13,64,693 

8-18 

,, manufacture and purchase of country 









carts .. 

94,476 

0-37 

91.6G5 

0-39 

1,00,299 

0-66 

26,768 

0T6 

For purchase of lands 

12,24,714 

4-78 

10,66,698 

4-60 

3,28,966 

1-82 

2,76,346 

1-06 

„ food and necessaries of life .. .. 

16,96,669 

6-63 

17,83,928 

7-64 

36,20,657 

20-09 

33,36,461 

20-01 

Total, productive .. 

1,61,50,399 

59-20 

1,48,98,719 

60-90 

97,11,678 

63 89 

91,33,688 

64-85 

For paying off prior debts . . 

1,00,04,436 

89 07 

89,33,932 

37-73 

58,43,434 

32-43 

45,98,621 

27-62 

For mairiages 

2,91,080 

1-14 

2,27,960 

0-96 

11,22,087 

6-22 

16,06,642 

9-01 

,, ether ceremonies . 

54,161 

0-21 

36,433 

0-15 

2,42,286 

1-34 

2,01,746 

1-00 

, , litigation 


S, li 

5,983 

003 

. . 

. . 

17,855 

0-10 

ether non-productive purposes 

98,715 

0-38 

56,796 

0-23 

11,02,421 

6T2 

12,04,343 

7-22 

Total, non-productive .. 

4,43,946 

1-73 

3,26,171 

1 37 

24,68,793 

13-68 

29,30,086 

17-53 

Grand Total , . 

2,66,98,780 

100-00 

2,36,67,822 

100 00 

1,80,21,906 

100-00 

1,66,62,295 

100-00 

(2) VanoE. 









Leans not exceeding Its. 50 • . . 

34,09,630 

13-32 

33,67,792 

14-21 

21,60,680 

11-94 

19,74,328 

11-45 

,, exceeding Rb. 50, but not Rs. 100. 

40,63,889 

15-83 

39,96,037 

16-90 

26,89,983 

14-92 

24,01,123 

14-41 

,, exceeding R t*. 100, but not Ra. 250 . 

58,91,673 

23-01 

65,73,670 

23-66 

42,78,708 

28-74 

40,08,152 

24-46 

„ exceeding Ba. 250 . 

1,22,48,588 

47'84 

1,07,20,323 

46-30 

89,02,684 

49-40 

82,78,692 

49-68 

Total .. 

2,66,98,780 

100-00 

2,36,67,822 

100 00 

1,80,21,905 

100-00 

j 1,66,62,296 

100-00 


111—24 
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APPENDIX No. 26. 

Consolidated statement of cost of cultivation, from different sources—Investigator’s reports. 


District. 

Agricultural 

implements. 

■ "~ i 

Cattle 

Her vices. 

Manure. 

Seeds, 

Labour. 

Paletu. 

Total. 

! 

i ns. a. ]\ 

us. A. p. 

US. A. P. 

.. i 

RB. A. r. 

US, A. 1\ 

its. a. r. 

i ns. x. p. 


Delta Wet. 


Kisl na .. 


3 

ft 

6 

tl 

6 

S 

7 

12 

8 . 

1 

15 

4 

21 

15 

8 

10 

10 

G 

57 

6 

4 



* 1 

8 

1 

i 3 

5 

3 

8 

u 

7 

1 

13 

i 

13 

5 

10 




37 

It- 

10* 

West Co'iavari 

... 

3 

8 

i 

12 

14 

G 

6 

0 

5 

1 

12 

9 

23 

10 

4 

9 

ii 

8 

67 

9 

10 



* 1 

2 

9 

iV 

5 

(j 

1 

7 

5 

l 

n 

S 

17 

u 

10 


. . 


31 

0 

3* 

J?a8t Godavari 


:i 

5 

4 

12 

0 

:> 

t. 

4 

6 

0 

1 

14 

9 

■n 

8 

7 

8 

it 

31 

63 

1 

9 



* i 

23 

6 1 

• J 

a 

8 

5 

10 

s 

2 

0 

5 

17 

1 

3 


•• 


30 

n 

(J# 


Total .. 

10 

6 

0 

36 

6 

4 

18 

o 

i 

5 

10 

10 

68 

2 

•1 

1 

29 

5 

1 1 

168 

0 

It 


Average .. 

o 

7 

4 

12 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

14 

3 

. 22 

u 

6 

9 

12 

4 

56 

0 

4 


Upland Wet. 


Kistna .. 

. 

a 2 

0 

8 

r 

9 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

22 

1 

0 

8 

1 

8 

51 

2 4 



0 11 

k 

0 

5 

A 

') 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

10 

13 

tJ 


, , 


n 

3 0 

West Godavari 


3 3 

4 

11 

s 

8 

S 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

25 

7 

6 

6 

0 

0 

53 

3 6 



3 15 

0 

6 

O 

£ 

20 

2 

0 


5 

0 

u 

5 

0 


, . 


35 

n 10 

Bast Godavari 


2 14 

3 

10 

i 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

26 

4 

0 

8 

6 

6 

61 

4 0 


Total .. 

9 3 

7 

29 

15 

9 

14 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

73 

12 

6 

22 

8 

1 

156 

9 10 


A wage . . 

3 1 

2 

9 

15 

11 

4 

11 

4 

■2 

0 

0 

24 

9 

8 

7 

8 

0 

51 

13 a 


Dry. 


Kietna .. . 


2 

12 

9 

9 

2 

2 




2 

3' 

0 


8 1 

2 

1 3 

11 

1 

26 

1 

1 



0 

It 

S 

3 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

It 

0 

0 


0 0 

8 


. , 


16 

1 

k 

West Godavari 

• > • • 

2 

11 

10 

| 7 

11 

9 


, . 


1 

8 

0 


9 4 

3 

4 

0 

5 

26 

4 

3 

Bast Godavari 

.. 

2 

3 

8 

6 

6 

10 

! 1 

i 

6 

c 

0 11 

9 


10 1 

10 

3 

13 

7 

24 

11 

8 


Total .. 

T 

12 

3 

j 23 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

4 

G 

9 

27 10 3 

11 

9 

1 

76 

1 

0 


Average .. 

2 

n 

5 

! 7 

i 

12 

3 

0 

7 

1 

| 1 

7 

7 


9 3 

6 1 

3 

13 

8 

25 

5 

8 







Khatc 

accounts. 













Jugbavaram . 

• • < • • 

3 

5 

4 1 

a 

is 

1 j 

10 

12 

10 





16 10 

11 

15 

5 

11 

58 

2 
















0 2 

7 







Kdupugallu 















(P.W.D.) 







. 

i 

12 

6 

10 

S 

1 

8 

14 

10 


.. 



21 8 

0 

26 

5 

4 

69 

0 

9 


Ryots’ Questionnaire (West Godavan). 


'Six ryots .. ., .. I 

Committee’s medium sohedule 

1 10 0 

15 3 0 

4 11 0 

1 10 0 

23 1 0 

12 10 0 

58 13 0 

rates ., .. .. .. 

j 2 9 8 

13 3 4 

6 2 10 

2 0 0 

20 4 6 

7 13 6 

62 1 10 


* Figures in italios indicate offioial estimates, i,e., by Settlement Party. 
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APPENDIX No. 26 (ii). 

Cost of cultivation per acre calculated from the ryot's questionnaire. 

West Godavari. 


Name of the ryot. 

O) 

Village. 

(2) 

Cultivated area. 

SJ 1 
G I 

© 

G 

s 

p 

25 . 
(6)! 

cn 

p 

M 

<D 

Pd 

© 

5> 

| 

fc 

(7) 

Income. 

77 Implements. 

Expenditure, 

> 

(3) 

f-t 

Q 

(4) 

3 

o 

H 

(6) 

r cS 

J-i 

© 

.© 

kH 

W) 

(8) 

^ Dairy and other 
•S sources. 

7$ 

•+-) 

© 

H 

(10) 

Cal 

a 

£ 

•2 

*S 

Qi 

1 

(12) 

ttle. 

CU 

G 

P 

at 

P 

G 

-i-» 

c 

cS 

g 

(is) 



AC9. | 


AC3. 



na. 

A. ; 

Rft. a. : 

RB. 

A. 

UH A. 

H 8. A. 

R8. A. 

1» G. Sadaaiva Rao ,, 

Chataparru .. I 

14-00 


1400 

6 ] 

i 

720 

0 


720 

0 

11 0 

82 0 

C,5 0 

2. V. Krishnayya .. 

Do. 

500 

. . 

5 00 

2 

i 

300 

0 


300 

0 

5 12 

51 0 i 

87 0 

15, U . Venk&taratnam. 

Koderu .. 

1000 


10 00 

4 

2 1 

.'60 

0 

50 0 

610 

0 

29 O 

70 0 

65 e 

4. D. Muneyya 

Likhitapadu 

BOO 


6-00 

4 

i 

210 

0 

180 0 

300 

0 

16 111 

74 0 

54 0 

6. P. Batti Venkata- 















raju 

Kanehumarru ., 

1900 


19 00 

6 

3 

1,810 

0 

' o 

1,316 

0 

24 fl 

65 0 

170 0 

6. G. Surayya 

Lanka!a Koderu. 

7*75 


7 75 

2 

2 

539 

0 

120 0 

569 

0 

10 8 

GO 0 

107 8 


Total ., 

61*75 

•• 

01-75 

24 

10 

3,651 

0 

850 0 

4,001 

0 

100 1 

402 0 

636 8 


Average .. 

•• 

•• 

AdS 

•• 


SS9 

2 

5 11 

oi : 

12 

1 1(1 

6 8 

8 11 

. 


Name of the ryot. 

■ 

Expenditure— eont. 

© 

e- 

(IS) 

O 

a 

fl 

p 

I 

cT 

a 

o 

G 

.P 

-SS 

S?i 

(19) 

to 

2 

(20) 

tn 

P 

P 

a 

<v 

a 

3 

( C 

'U .52 

(21) 

s 

s- 

p 

cc 

(22) 

'5 

cd 

G 

Q 

(23) 

G 

P 

5 

53 

(U) 

CS 

s 

ce 

(15) 

5* 

» 

rg 

(16) 

ti 

a> 

ot 

Ah 

(17) 

1. G. SadasivaEao .. 

2. V. Krishnayya .. 

3. G. Venkataratnauo. 

4. D, Muneyya 

5. P. Batti Venkiita- 

raju 

6. G. Suravya 

Chataparru 

Do. 

Roderu 

Likhitapadu 

Kanehumarru .. 
Lankala Kodoru 

Total ,. 

Average 

US. A. 

107 3 
33 8 

6 0 
32 0 

110 0 

ns. a. 

20 0 

7 0 
27 0 

7 0 

37 C 
11 0 

US- A. 

394 0 
112 0 
2?(l 8 
98 0 

440 0 
110 4 

Re. a, 

60 0 

46 0 
150 0 
84 0 

2S0 0 
159 0 

KS, A. 

730 3 
3-12 4 
617 8 
865 10 

1,126 3 
458 4 

RS. A, 

— 10 3 

— 42 4 

— 57 S 

— 149 10 

189 13 
80 12 


RS, A. 

- 92 3 

— 73 2 
-167 8 
-179 10 

49 13 

30 4 

• 1 

•• 

288 11 

109 0 

1,124 12 

779 0 

3,640 0 




M 

. . 

4 11 

1 10 

23 1 

12 10 

58 15 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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APPENDIX No. 27 (i). 

“ Per aore -oost of cultivation, 1900 (Committee). 


A*"', Cattle Cattle 

cultural depreeia- mainten- Manure. Seeds. 

piemen te. tion - anoe ' 



Labour. Total 



6 acres and lees 
10 do. 

16 do. 

20 do. 

25 do. 

30 do. 


Total .. 
Average .. 

Scheme report, Godavari, 

1893 A.D. 

Kistna 


. a. P. KB. A. P. KB. A. P. ES. A. P. 

014*12108 *00 280 0120 
198180 300 280 0 12 0 


S, A. P. KB. A. P. EH. A. r. 


0 16 1 120 228 280 0 12,0 

0 11 10 1 2 7 2 1 10 2 8 0 0 12 0 

0 12 2 1 6 11 2 8 0 2 8 0 0 12 0 

0 10 4 1 3 8 237 280 0 12 0 


Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2 5 8 
2 8 0 

3 8 * 


10 3 0 21 0 0 

10 1 6 19 7 2 

10 1 8 17 9 5 

8 9 7 18 3 6 

9 0 5 19 6 6 

7 4 6 18 2 5 


8 2 0 12 8 10 18 0 1 17 8 0 6 * 0 ) 8 6 0 64 11 2 130 8 1 

o 14 o I“l2 8 Flo T 2 8 0 0 12 0 2 12 8 9 3 11 18 10 S 


0 8 0 3 8 0 
0 8 0 3 *0 


Difference between the 
committee average and 
that of the scheme 
repoit, 1898 ,. .. 



Average .. 0 8 0 3 6 0 


2 12 0 0 12 0 
2 8 0 0 8 0 


2 10 0 0 10 0 



0 2 0 2 12 8 
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APPENDIX No. 27 (iii). 


‘Per aore’ cattle depreciation schedule, 3900, 


Holdings. 

Description 
of cattle. 

Price. 

a c 

M 

3 

V 

05 

<4-t 

13 

h 

V 

P, 

S 

S3 

® a 
.2 fi 

CD 

O 

In'8 

;s ,g « 

0B «H 
o bo Ph 

* ri e 

Total. 

Price per 
acre per 
annum. 

3 

o 



RS. 


RS. A. 

P. 

RB. 1. P, 

RB. A. 

P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

' 5 aores and less .. 

Bullooks. 

00 

8 

7 8 

0 

0 8 0 

8 O 

0 

2 10 8 

2 

10 

8 

10 acres and less 

Do. 

80 

8 

10 0 

0 

0 8 0 

10 8 

0 

18 0 

l 

8 

0 

lB.aeres and less 

Do. 

100 

8 

12 8 

0 

1 0 0 

13 8 

0 

1 2 0 

1 

2 

0 

20iacres and less 

Do. 

1£0 

8 

18 12 

0 

1 0 0 

19 12 

0 

1 2 7 

1 

2 

7 


Do. 

160 

8 

18 12 

0 

10 0 

19 12 

0 

0 14 1 




26 aores and less .. 1 

Do. 

80 

8 

10 0 

0 

0 8 0 

10 8 

0 

0 7 7 

r 




Do. 

160 

8 

18 12 

0 

IOC 

19 12 

0 

0 1L 8 




30 acres and less .. f 

Do. 

100 

8 

12 8 

0 

1 0 0 

13 8 

0 

0 8 0 

j l 





APPENDIX No. 27 (iv). 

Cattle maintenance Committee schedule, 1900. 


Items. 


5 acreB and 
less. 

10 aores and 

less. 

Id aores and 
less. 

20 aores and 
leBS. 

25 acres and 
less. 

30 aores and 
less. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 


ES. A. )>. 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 

2 8 0 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 


ES. A. 2. 

7 0 0 
10 0 0 

2 8 0 

1 0 0 

, , 

BS, A. V. 
12 0 0 
SO 0 0 

2 8 0 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

•• 

its A. I'. 

17 0 0 

15 0 0 

•2 8 0 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 


US A. P, 
22 0 0 
25 0 0 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 


RS. A. 1‘. 

27 0 0 
25 0 0 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 


12 0 0 


21 0 0 


20 0 0 


30 0 0 



a 

60 0 0 

•• 

4 0 0 


3 0 0 

•• 

2 2 8 


2 1 10 

•• 

2 8 0 




8 unhemp seeds 
HorBegtam 
Pasture (pullari) .. 
Cattle shed repair. 
Medical expenses.. 

Total .. 

Per aore .. 
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APPENDIX No. 27 (v). 

FXWffi&fr7\ 


ifta 


APPBN 

Labour schedule per aero of paddy (eiolud 



Standard wages 
and labour. 


1 aore and less. 


Squaring and levelling 
Bodi repairs 

Carting and spreading manure. 
Preparing the seed bed and 
graving seedlings 
Ploughing and daminu *. 
Uproqting the seedlings 
Conveying and handing them 
to workers .. .. .. 

Vulleda .. ., .. .. 

Transplantation .. .. 

Weeding .. 

Watering and watohing 
Heaping. 

Heaping . 

Preparing the thrashing 
floor .. .. • • • • 

Thrashing and oart.ing paddy. 
Carting and hay stacking v . 
Mamula to labourers ,, 



Labour and paleru per 
acre. 

Labour per aore .« • • 
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BIX No. 27 (v). 

ing owner’s labour) schedule 1900. 


15 acres and less. 


20 aorea and less. 


25 acres and less. 


30 acres and lesB. 


Men. 

A 

a> 

a 

c 

& 

Own. 

Wages. 

Men. 

Women. 

Own. 

Wages. 

8 

W omen. 

Own. 

C B 

£ 

Men. 

Women. 

i 

3 

Wages. 




E8. A. 

p. 



■ 

n«. a* 

P. 




A. 

P. 




B*. A. 

P. 

24 

, , 

, * 

4 8 

0 

17 

s , 

1 

3 3 

0 

28 

, , 


6 4 

0 

18 

. . 

36 

3 6 

0 

12 



2 4 

0 

11 


mm 

2 1 

0 

14 

e 4 


2 10 

0 

13 

. . 

14 

2 7 

0 

24 

• • 

• • 

4 8 

0 

B 


fifl 

3 3 

0 

22 

•• 


4 0 

0 

18 

■■ 

36 

3 6 

0 

6 



1 2 

0 

II 


M 

0 16 

0 

6 


6 

1 2 

0 

6 



0 15 

0 

60 

. . 

p 

15 0 

0 

wm 


10 

18 12 

0 

98 


12 

24 8 

0 

102 

• » 

33 

26 8 

0 

24 

• • 

*• 

6 0 

0 

K™ 

.. 


7 4 

0 

38 

•• 

6 

9 8 

0 

30 

•• 

24 

7 8 

0 

12 



S 0 

0 

17 



4 4 

0 

22 



5 8 

0 

9 


18 

2 4 

0 

. « 

12 


1 14 

0 


13 


2 0 

6 


17 

5 

2 10 

0 

9 

. . 

18 

1 6 

6 

♦ * 

120 


22 8 

0 

f , 

170 


31 14 

0 


220 

.. 

41 4 

0 

. 

270 

*• 

5 10 

0 

36 

36 

## 

11 4 

0 

41 

51 

10 

11 1 

0 

54 

66 

12 

18 6 

0 

49 

81 

32 

19 5 

0 

3<3 

36 


16 12 

0 

46 

61 

5 

18 9 

0 

60 

66 

6 

32 3 

0 

67 

81 

24 

29 7 

0 

24 

24 

■■ 

10 8 

0 

29 

34 

5 

13 10 

0 

38 

44 

S 

17 15 

0 

30 

54 

24 

17 10 

0 

48 

» * 

•• 

16 0 

0 

58 

•• 

io 

18 2 

0 

76 


12 

iZVi 

0 

’78 

•• 

30 

24” 6 

0 

24 



0 0 

0 

21 


13 

6 4 

0 

28 


16 

7 0 

0 

22 

*« 

32 

y & 

0 

•• 

. • 

.. 

2 0 

0 


.. 


3 0 

0 

Inns 

•• 

•• 

3 O 

0 

'* 

* ‘ 

•• 

3 0 

0 


. « 

. . 

121 4 

0 

. . 


. • 

116 2 

6 

• • 

% 


o 

QQ 

CC 

0 


•• 

• • 

196 10 

6 




a 


■ ' 










am 



IlH 

n 

* • 

** 


a • 


El 


• * 

40 0 

0 

• • 

• • 

* * 

[|ill 


■ 



in 

El 

•• 

.. 

. . 

I 

* 



186 2 

0 



•• 

263 9 

0 

.. 

•• 

• • 

291 10 

6 


. ' 

. • 

10 1 

8 

.. 


. • 

10 15 

3 



•• 

11 8 

5 




10 12 

10 


•• 

• - 

10 1 

8 

•• 

- 

•• 

8 9 

7 

•• 


•• 

9 0 

6 

•• 

•• 

" 

7 4 

6 


Ill—25 
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5 acres and less 
10 „ 

15 „ 


APPENDIX No. 28 (i). 
Schedule for cost of cultivation, 1928. 

(Owner’s labour exoluded.) 

Maximum 25 per cent cost per acre. 



Agricul¬ 

tural 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Deprecia¬ 
tion of 
cattle. 

Mainte¬ 
nance of 
cattle. 

Manure. 

RS. A. :p. 

rs. a. e. 

RS. A. P. 

RB. A. P. 

1 2 2 

8 13 4 

13 1 4 

5 0 0 

3 4 10 

5 3 0 

13 6 3 

4 13 2 

3 2 2 

5 14 10 

11 1 4 

a io 8 

2 7 0 

0 4 10 

8 14 7 

7 0 11 

2 112 

6 8 2 

10 10 0 

6 13 11 

2 14 9 

i 

5 4 11 

8 14 10 

6 10 8 


Seeds. 

Labour. 

Paleru. 

I (•). 
Total 
owner’s 

II («). 
Owner 




labour 

excluded. 

working. 


Ill («). 
Owner 


working. 


. a. r. [ ns* a. r. | rs. a. p, i rs. a, v . j rs. a p. / rs* a. p. 




Medium 35 per cent. 


’ Depreoia- Mainto- 

. , tion ot nanoe of Manure. Seeds, 

impia- ea tUe. oattle. 

ments. 


Labour. Palsru 



IS! ii( *>- m (*)• 


S acres and less 
10 „ 

16 ... 


ns. a. r. ns. a p. rb, a. r. ns. a. p. ns. a. p. as. a. p. ns. a. j,-. ns. a. p, rs. a. p. ns. a. p. 


122 694 8 14 600 200 24 40 


47 0 10 37 5 0 32 4 0 


3 4 10 4 0 0 10 14 10 4 13 2 2 0 0 24 4 3 6 0 0 65 5 l 47 7 0 37 10 0 

3 2 2 4 10 l 9 6 4 0 10 8 2 0 0 18 1 4 10 0 0 53 13 7 50 6 0 40 5 0 


270 3 15 0 700 


2 0 0 19 12 7 9 S 6 61 12 0 48 2 0 41 1 0 


2 11 2 4 3 11- 8 4 11 6 JS 31 2 0 0 17 8 9 11 14 7 53 93 53 9 0 48 2 0 

2 14 9 4 3 1 8 0 6 6 10 8 2 0 0 17 12 2 9 11 3 61 4 4 61 4 0 48 13 0 


Holdings. 



Minimum 45 per cent. 


Dopreeia- Maints- 

lion of nanoe ol Manure. Seeds. Labour, 
cattle. cattle. 



6 acres and less 
10 „ 

15 „ 

20 „ 

26 „ 

30 „ 


RS. A. P. RB. A, P. RS. A. P, RS. A, P, RB. A. P. UB. A. P. RS, A. P. RS, A. P. RS. A. P. R8. A. P. 


122 564 754 500 

3 4 10 3 4 7 8 3 5 I 13 2 

322 3 10 8 7110 6 10 8 

2 7 0 3 5 8 6 9 11 7 0 11 


200 2100 
2 0 0 21 1 2 


41 12 10 32,14 0 29 5 0 
600 48 11 2 42 1 o 31 15 D 


200 15 11 4 10 0 0 48 13 10 45 11 0 36 11 0 

2 0 0 16 9 8 9 8 6 47 9 8 44 10 O 37 9 0 


2 11 2 3 7 6 6 18 0 6 13 11 2 O 0 12 6 0 11 14 7 46 1 2 46 1 0 40 9 0 

2 14 9 369 794 6 10 8 200 12 43 9 11 3 44 9 0 44 9 0 40 2 0 






















































APPENDIX No. 28 (ii). 

Nature of the labour contributed by the ryot. 
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APPENDIX No 28 (iii). 



Number of such implements 
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APPENDIX No. 28 (iv). 
Manure—Common to all schedules. 


Holdings. 

Manure 
required per 
acre. 

Own 

manure 

Paid up. 

Prioe. 

Price per 
acre per 
annum. 

One acre and Jess 

6 cart loads 

6 


KB. A, p. 

B8. A. P. 

Five acres and less 

30 „ 


20 

16 0 0 

6 0 0 

Ten aores and less 

70 

26 

46 

33 12 0 

4 13 2 

Fifteen acres and less 

120 „ 

40 

SO 

80 0 0 

6 10 8 

Twenty acres and Jess 

170 

60 

120 

120 0 0 

7 0 11 

Twenty-five acres and less 

220 „ 

70 

160 

160 0 0 

6 13 11 

Thirty acres und less ,. ., .. ., 

I 

£70 „ 

90 

180 

180 0 0 

6 10 8 


APPENDIX No. 28 (v). 
Cattle Depreciation—Schedule. 


Holdings. 

Depreciation of 
oattle. 

Price. 

Life 

in 

years. 

Price per 
ami mu, 

Pro-vision 
ogainst 
epidemic. 

Total. 

Price pei 
acre per 
annum. 

Total. 

Maximum. 


RS 


RS. 

A 

V 

KS. 

A. 

KB 

A. 

P 

BB 

A 

P, 


KB. 

A. P. 

One acre and less 

Nil 

















Five acres and less 

He-buff.iJoes 

100 

4 

25 

0 

0 

i 

8 

26 

8 

0 

8 

13 

4 


8 

13 1 

Ten acres and less 

Bullocks 

200 

6 

33 

5 

4 

3 

0 

36 

6 

4 

5 

3 

0 


5 

3 0 

Fifteen acres und less .. 

Bullocks 

250 

6 

41 

Kl 

8 

3 

0 

44 

10 

8 

3 

11 

6 





He-hu Haloes 

100 

4 

25 

0 

0 

1 

8 

26 

8 

0 

o 

3 

4 




Twenty acres and less .. 

Bullocks 

300 

6 

50 

0 

{} 

4 

0 

64 

0 

0 

3 

2 

10 





fle-huil'uloes 

100 

4 

25 

0 

0 

1 

8 

26 

8 

0 

i 

9 

0 


6 

4 10 


Do. 

100 

4 

20 

0 

0 

1 

8 

26 

8 

0 

i 

9 

0 




Twenty-five acres and 

Bnllooks 

300 

6 

60 

0 

0 

4 

0 

54 

0 

0 

2 

7 

3 

. 



less. 

Do. 

200 

6 

33 

0 

4 

3 

0 

36 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 


>6 

8 2 


Buffaloes, two pairs. 

BUT 

4 

DO 

0 

0 

3 

0 

63 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




Thirty acres and Jess .. 

Bnllooks 

300 

6 

00 

0 

0 

4 

0 

64 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

] 




Do. 

200 

6 

33 

5 

4 

3 

0 

36 

6 

4 

1 

5 

6 


6 

4 11 


Buffaloes, two pairs. 

200 

4 

60 

,0 

0 

3 

0 

63 

0 

0 

1 

15 

6 

J 




APPENDIX No. 28 (vi). 
Cattle Depreciation—Schedule. 


Holdings. 

Depreciation of 
oattle. 

Price. 

Life. 

Medium. 






One aore and less .. 

Nil. 





Five acres and Jess 

He-buffaloes 


75 


4 




(18 12 

0) 


Ten acres and less 

Bullocks . . 


160 


6 




(25) 



Fifteen aores and less 

Do . . 


220 






(33 5 

*) 



Buffaloes 


75 






(18 4 

0) 

■■ 

Twenty acres and less 

Bullocks 


250 





(41 10 • 

8) 



Buffaloes 


75 






(10 4 

0) 


Twenty-five acres and less 

Bullocks 


250 


6 



(41 10 

8) 



Do 


ICO 


6 




(25 0 

0) 



He-huffaloes 


76 


4 




(18 12 

<») 


Thirty acres and less 

Bullocks 


250 


6 



(41 10 

8) 



Do. 


ICO 


6 




(25 0 

°) 



He-buffaloes 


75 


4 




(18 12 

0) 



Do 


75 


4 




(18 12 

") 



Provision 

against 

epidemics 


Expenses 

per 

annum. 


Expenses- 
per aore. 


ns. 


KH. A, 


P. 


K8 A. P. 


19 

12 

0 

28 

0 

0 

36 

5 

4 

19 

4 

0 

46 

10 

8 

19 

4 

0 

45 

10 

8 

28 

0 

0 

19 

12 

0 

4 5 

10 

8 

28 

0 

0 

19 

12 

0 

19 

12 

0 


6 9 4 
1 0 0 

4 10 1 

3 16 0 

' 

-4 3 11 

4 3 1 

. 


Ill —27 
















































APPENDIX No. 28 (vii). 
Cattle Depreciation—Schedule, 


Holdings. 

Description 
of cattle. 

rice. 

Life. 

Minimum. 


R9. A. P. 

Years. 

One acre and less 

Ile-buffaloes . . 


Nil. 

6 acres and less actual holdings 

3 acres. 

He-buflaloes . . 

80 0 0 

4 

10 acres and less (A H. 7 acres). 

Bullocks 

120 0 0 

6 

16 acres and less (A.H, 12 

Bullocks 

150 0 0 

6 

acres). 

He-buflaloes .. 

60 0 0 

4 

20 acres and less (A.H. 17 

Bullocks 

200 0 0 

6 

aores). 

He-bullaloes . , 

75 0 0 

4 

25 aores and less (A.H. 22 

Bullocks 

200 0 0 

6 

acres). 

Do. 

120 0 0 

6 

He-buffaloes . . 

60 0 0 

4 

30 aores and less (A.H. 27 

Bullocks 

200 0 0 

6 

aores), 

Do. 

120 0 0 

6 

He-buflaloes . , 

60 0 0 

4 


Do. 

60 0 0 

4 


Price per 
acre per 
annum. 


Provision 

against 

epidemics. 

Epidemics 
per acre. 

Total 
depreda¬ 
tion per 
aore. 

ns. a. p. 

R8 A P. 

ns. a. p. 


5 0 0 


2 13 9 
2 1 4 

14 0 




3 18 


1 5 


10 0 


110 0 
f 4 0 0 


3 0 0 

3 0 0 
10 0 

4 0 0 


3 
1 

4 

ti 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 5 4 

0 6 10 
0 5 4 

0 4 8 
0 6 10 

i>0 5 4 


6 6 4 

3 4 7 
3 10 8 

3 5 8 
3 7 6 

3 6 9 
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APPENDIX No. 28 (xi). 
Daily Labour Schedule. 






Standard for wages and 
labour employed. 


One aore and less. 


5 acres and le6s (3 aores 
3 fields). 


10 acres and less (7 aores 
3 fie Mb). 


Particulars, 

(1) 


d 

V 

a 

o 

£ 

(3) 

Sh 

O 

. 

di 

« * 
blj V 

C3 tf 

* 

(*) 

d 

<L> 

(6) 

d 

01 

§ 

ES 

(«) 

si 

& 

o 

(7) 

tc-S 
* a 

£ P * 

(8) 

1 

ti 

V 

a 

o 

is 

(10 

d 

fr 

O 

11) 

OJ rrj 

*'3 

: 

(12) 

d 

<o 

53 

1(13) 

d 

<x> 

' a 

(14) 

St 

t* 

O 

(16) 

05 

bD**3 
ca 85 

(16) 

Maximum. 



ns. a. 

P 
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i 

P. 

■ 



RB A. 

P. 




na a. 

P, 

Seed-bed repairs .. 

1 


0 8 

0 




0 

8 

0 

3 

, , 

, . 

1 8 

0 

4 


, ( 

2 0 

0 

Carting and spreading 





















manure to seed-bed 

1 


0 8 

0 




0 

8 

0 

3 



1 8 

0 

3 



1 8 

0 

Watering the seed-bed 

_2 


1 (1 

0 



i .. 

1 

0 

0 

4 

* , 


2 0 

0 

6 



3 0 

0 

Squaring and levelling and 





















oleaning 

3 


1 8 

0 




1 

8 

0 

8 



4 0 

0 

16 



8 0 

0 

Bodi repairs 

2 


1 0 

0 




1 

0 

t) 

4 



2 0 

0 




3 0 

0 

Ploughing or dam in a 

e 


3 2 

0 




3 

2 

0 

15 



9 6 

0 

Kitl 



21 14 

0 

Carting and spreading 
















■n 





manure 

2 


1 0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

3 

. , 


1 8 

0 




7 0 

0 

Uprooting seedlings 

2 


1 4 

0 




1 

i 

0 

4 

. , 


2 8 

0 




8 12 

0 

Conveying and handing 
















HS 






2 


1 4: 

o 




% 

4 

o 

4 



2 ft 

o 

il 





Transplantation .. 


10 

5 0 

0 




6 

0 

0 


30 


15 0 

0 

70 


35 0 

0 

"Weeding .. 

2 

1 

2 4 

0 




2 

4 

0 

e 

12 


6 12 

0 


28 


15 12 

0 

Vulleda and topping 

2 


0 12 

0 




0 

12 

0 

2 

2 


1 8 

0 

3 

3 


5 4 

0 

Heaping 

2 

6 

4 0 

0 




4 

0 

0 

0 

18 


12 0 

0 

6 

40 


28 0 

0 

Heaping 

2 

2 

2 0 

0 




2 

0 

0 

6 

6 


6 0 

0 

14 

14 

• ♦ 

14 O 

0 

Preparing the thrashing 





















floor 

1 


0 8 

0 




0 

8 

0 

2 


• • 

3 0 

0 

3 



1 8 

0 

Thrashing and oarting 





















paddy . 

4 


3 0 

0 




3 

0 

0 

8 


• « 

6 0 

0 

21 

, , 

• • 

15 12 

0 

Carting straw and pre- 





















paring haystaok 

2 


1 0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

6 


• • 

2 8 

0 

14 



7 0 

0 

MamOol .. 





• • 


;i - 

•• 



1 0 

0 

■■ 

•• 


2 0 

0 

Total .. 

•• 






29 10 

0 




78 10 

0 

• • 



185 10 

0 

Fuleru .. 

•• 




• • 


Nil. 

•• 



18 O 

0 

>• 

•• 


42 0 

0 

Grand Total .. 

•• 






29 10 

0 

•• 



96 10 

0 


• > 


227 10 

0 

Per acre expenses 

• • 



•. 


.. 

29 

10 

0 

. ♦ 



32 3 

4 

. . 

. . 


32 8 

3 







































Ill 



15 acrea and less (12 acres.) 


as £ 

£ * 

(20) 

Rfl. 

A. 

P. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

46 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

262 

12 

0 

120 

0 

0 

382 

12 

0 

31 

14 

4 


20 acres and less (17 acres). 


25 acres and less (22 aorcs). 


S £ o 

(26) (26) (27) 


EH 4. P 
4 8 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 

10 0 0 
6 0 0 
43 2 0 

10 0 0 
21 4 0 

18 12 0 
85 0 0 
33 12 0 
6 0 0 
66 0 0 
32 0 0 


2 42 0 0 

8 13 0 0 


182 

0 

0 

669 

6 

0 

33 

7 

11 


E8 A P. 

4 0 0 


4 8 0 
11 0 0 


6 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

27 

8 

0 

21 

4 

0 

110 

0 

0 

38 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

83 

0 

0 

, 39 

0 

0 

46 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

484 

12 

6 

282 

0 

p 

766 

12 

p 


30 acree and less (27 aores). 


270 
32 100 

27 

80 126 


34 13 8 
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APPEN 

Daily Labour 


( 1 ) 


Medium. 


and 


Seed-bed repairs 
ploughing 

Carting and spreading 
manure on seed-bed 
Watering the seed-bed .. 
Squaring und levelling the 
field ., 

Bodi repairs 
Ploughing or dammu 
Carting and spreading 
manure .. 

Uprooting seedlings 
Conveying and handing 
them .. ,. 

Transplantation . . 
Weeding .. 

Yulleda and topping 

Repairing 

Heaping 

Preparing the thrashing 

floor . 

Watching the field and 
watering throughout the 
season 

Thrashing and carting 
paddy straw and repair¬ 
ing the haystack 
Mamools to Madiga, Kalasi 
and Puhlio Works 
Department, eto. 

Total . 4 
Per sore .. 

Palern .. 

Grand Total 
Per aore expenses ., 


d 

<u 

a 

(2) 

| 

H 

■ 

1 acre and less. 

6 aores and less, 3 acres 

2 fields. 

10 acres and Jess, 7 aores 

3 fieJds, 

B'rl 

d 

9 

B 

$ 

(6) 

a 

5* 

o 

(7) 

(8) 

V 

s 

(9) 

d 

- 03 

g 

© 

(10) 

a 

1 

(ii) 

(12) 

d 

<D 

£ 

(13; 

a 

a> 

a 

o 

£ 

.14) 

|^*j| 

■ 



ns a 

P. 




ns 

A. 

P. 




RS. A. 

p. 



■ 

ns. 

A. 

P. 

1 

•• 

0 8 

0 



1 

0 

8 

0 

3 

., 


1 8 

0 



, , 

i 

8 

0 

1 

, # 

0 8 

0 


. , 

1 

0 

8 

0 

3 



1 8 

0 




‘ l 

8 

0 

2 

, •* 

1 (1 

0 



2 

i 

0 

0 

3 



1 8 

0 


. . 

. . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

. , 

1 0 

0 

, , 

. . 

2 

i 

0 

0 

6 



3 0 

0 

14 



7 

0 

0 

2 

• . 

1 0 

0 



2 

i 

0 

0 

4 



2 0 

0 

10 



5 

0 

0 

4 

*• 

2 8 

0 

•• 


2 

2 

8 

0 

12 

• • 


7 8 

0 

28 



11 

4 

0 

2 

. . 

1 8 

0 

, , 


2 

1 

0 

0 

3 



1 8 

0 

13 



6 

8 

0 

2 

•• 

1 1 

0 


•• 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 



1 14 

0 

14 

4 . 

* , 

8 

12 

0 

i 

. . 

0 10 

0 

, , 

, , 

1 

0 

10 

0 

2 



1 4 

0 

0 



4 

8 

0 

• . 

8 

4 0 

0 

.. 

. * 

1 

4 

0 

0 


24 


12 0 

0 


56 


28 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 14 

0 

.. 

a . 

6 

1 

14 

0 


15 


5 10 

0 

15 

20 


13 

2 

0 

2 

. . 

0 12 

0 

.. 

• . 

O 

0 

12 

0 

2 



0 12 

0 

12 



4 

8 

0 

2 

6 

4 0 

0 

.. 

♦ . 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

18 


12 0 

0 

16 

40 


28 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 8 

0 


•• 

1 

1 

8 

0 

6 

3 


4 8 

0 

6 

8 

. . 

7 

0 

0 

i 

•• 

0 8 

0 


•• 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

•• 


0 8 

0 

3 

•• 


1 

8 

0 

• • 

•• 

2 4 

0 

• • 


own 

2 

4 

0 


•• 

• • 

6 12 

0 

•• 


•• 

15 

12 

0 

4 

•• 

3 0 

0 

• • 



3 

0 

0 

10 

•• 


7 8 

0 

28 

•• 


21 

0 

0 


•• 

0 8 

0 




° 

8 

0 


. . 


1 8 

0 


. , 


3 

0 

0 


• i 

27 12 

0 




27 12 

0 




72 12 

0 




169 14 

0 


• • 

• . 



.. 

.. 


, 


, . 

. . 


24 4 

0 


' * 

, , 

' 24 

4 

3 


•• 

•- 


• • 

•• 



• 




. • 

Nil. 



4 . 

• • 

42 

0 

0 


•• 

•• 





•• 



72 12 

0 



• • 

211 

14 

0 



•• 

• • 



27 12 

0 

•• 



24 4 

0 

•• 

‘ * 


30 

4 

3 
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DIX No. 28 (xii). 
Schedule. 



m—29 







































1H 



Standard for wages and 
labour employed. 


One acre and less. 


Particulars, 


Minimum. 


Seed bed repairs 

Carting and spreading 
manure to seeds. 

Watering the seed bed .. 

Squaring, oleaning and 
levelling. 

Sodi repairs .. 

Ploughing and daininu . . 

Carting and spreading 
manure. 

Uprooting seedlings 

Conveying and handing 
them to workers. 

Transplantation 

Weeding 

Yulleda and topping 

Reaping . , .. 

Heaping 

Preparing the thrashing 
floor. 

Thrashing, carting and 
hay stack, eto. 

Mamul 

Watching and watering 


Grand Total 
Per acre expenses .. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

0 

6 

0 

: 0 

6 

0 

! o 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

l 

0 


Vi 

v -id 
btyx 
ce 

is * 

(8) 

RS. 

A, 

F. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

* 

0 

22 

8 

0 


22 

8 

0 


Five aores and less 
3 acres : 3 fields. 


KB. 

A. 

P. 

2 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

14 

0 

10 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

* 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

«3 

O 

0 


Ten aores and less 
7 aores : 3 fields. 


KB. A. 

p. 

3 12 

0 

2 8 

0 

'64 

0 

2 10 

0 

14 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

4 6 

0 

3 12 

0 

24 8 

0 

10 8 

0 

2 4 

0 

21 0 

0 

10 8 

0 

1 8 

0 

17 8 

0 

3 0 

0 

16 12 

0 


27 1 1 
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Fire acres and less 
12 acres. 


(18) | (19) 


BO 

fl 

** 

(20) 

SB. A. 

P. 

1 8 

0 

7 8 

0 

6 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

7 8 

0 

42 0 

0 

16 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

34 0 

0 

16 0 

0 

23 12 

0 

fi 0 

0 

16 11 

4 

120 0 

0 

308 8 

0 

26 11 

4 


20 acres and less 
17 aores. 


c a 

S o 

s > 

( 21 ) ( 22 ) 


25 aores and less 
22 acres. 


HB. 

A. 

P. 

• • 

• • 


l 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

28 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

21 

4 

0 

8 

2 

0 

69 

8 

0 

22 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

49 

0 

0 

23 

8 

0 

35 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

Own 


16 

9 

8 

162 

0 

0 

444 

4 

0 

2ft 

9 

1 1 



12 

5 

0 

282 

0 

0 

662 

12 

0 

25 

2 

0 


80 aores and less 
27 acres. 


EB. A, E; 


3 0 0 

6 


8 


8 

3 12 0 

20 


10 

32**0 0 

30 

6 0 0 

24 

13 12 0 


8 12 0 

19 

77 0 0 


19 0 0 

28 


5 

I 62* *0 0 


1 29 0 0 

■■ 

12 8 0 

SO 

16 0 0 


Own. 

" i 


8 0 0 
7 8 0 

3 12 0 
16 0 0 
12 0 0 

1* U 0 
11 H (0 

94 * 0 
11 * 0 
1 14 0 
73 0 0 
36 8 0 


18 12 0 

20 0 o 
Own 


12 4 8 

282 0 0 


618 2 0 


22 11 * 
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APPENDIX No. 29. 

Price of standard outturns at the present day commutation price (i.e., Rs. 258 per garce). 

[Gross income in oash per aore (common to all schedules).] 


Existing rates. 

Standard 
outturns 
per aore. 

Commuted value 
at Rs. 258 per 
garoe (3,200 
measures). 

Less one-tenth 
for vicissitudes 
of seasons. 

Remainder. 

R8. 

A. 

p. 





M. ar. 

RS. A. P, 

ns. a. p. 

RS A. p. 

10 

0 

0 






80 10 0 

8 10 

72 9 0 

9 

0 

0 






72 9 0 

7 4 1 

66 4 11 

8 

0 

0 






64 8 0 

6 7 2 

68 0 10 

7 

0 

0 





700 

66 7 0 

5 10 4 

50 12 '8 

6 

0 

0 





600 

48 6 0 

4 13 6 

43 8 7 

5 

0 

0 





650 

44 6 6 

4 6 11 

39 14 7 


8 

0 





600 

40 6 0 

4 0 6 

36 4 6 

4 

0 

0 

> < • » 




460 

32 4 0 

3 3 7 

29 0 6 


• * 


* * • * 




400 

28 3 6 

2 13 2 

26 6 4 


APPENDIX No. 80 (a) (i). 


Schedule for net income effected upon one aere (owner’s labour is not taken into account). 

(Commutation price.) 


Particulars. 

o’J 

cS 

t . 

•ri <d 

* O «* 

"g U 
-3 o Ph 

03 

Rs. 72-9-0. 

fS 

7 

l 

U3 

CO 

PS 

o' 

T-4 

1 

© 

* 

»o 

A 

Rs. 50-12-8. 

*r 

ao 

A 

p§ 

N 

I 

tH 

A 

CO 

cr.' 

« 

i 

"V 

to 

CO 

'A 


Maximum. 


RS. A. P. 

RS. A. 

P. 

RS. A 

P. 

R 8. A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS 

A. 

P, 

RS. A. 

P: 

6 aores and less 


64 8 2 

8 0 

10 

0 12 

9 

— 6 

7 

4 

— 13 J1 

6 

— 20 

15 

7 

— 24 

9 

7 

—-28 3 

8 

10 

do. 


63 7 6 

9 1 

6 

1 3 

5 

— 5 

6 

8 

— 12 

10 

10 

— 19 

14 

11 

— 23 

8 11 

— 27 3 

O 

16 

do. 


60 11 4 

11 13 

8 

4 9 

7 

— i 10 

6 

— 9 

14 

8 

— 17 

2 

9 

— 20 

12 

9 

— 24 ft 10- 

20 

do. 


60 3 3 

12 6 

9 

5 1 

8 

— z 

2 

£ 

— 9 

6 

7 

— 16 

10 

8 

— 20 

4 

8 

— 23 14 

9 

26 

do 


63 8 11 

9 0 

1 

1 12 

0 

— 6 

8 

1 

— 12 

12 

3 

— 20 

0 

4 

— 23 

10 

4 

— 27 4 

5 

80 

do. 

•« 

66 0 1 

16 8 

11 

9 4 

10 

2 

0 

9 

— 5 

3 

6 

— 12 

7 

6 

— 16 

1 

6 

— 18 11 

7 


Medium. 





















5 aores and less 


47 0 10 

26 8 

2 

18 4 

1 

ii 

0 

0 

3 

11 

10 

— 3 

8 

3 

— 7 

2 

3 

— 10 12 

4 

10 

do. 


66 6 1 

17 3 

11 

9 15 

10 

2 11 

9 

— 4 

8 

6 

— 11 

12 

6 

— 16 

6 

6 

—19 0 

7 

15 

do. 


63 13 7 

18 11 

5 

11 7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

— 3 

0 

11 

— 10 

6 

0 

— 13 

16 

0 

— 17 9 

i 

20 

do. 


61 12 0 

20 13 

0 

IS 8 11 

6 

4 

10 

— 0 

15 

4 

— 8 

3 

5 

— 11 

13 

5 

— 15 7 

rt 

26 

da. 


63 9 3 

18 16 

9 

11 11 

8 

4 

7 

7 

— 2 

12 

7 

— 10 

0 

8 

— 13 

10 

8 

— 17 4 

9 

ao 

da. 


61 4 4 

21 4 

8 

14 0 

7 

6 12 

6 

— 0 

7 

8 

— 7 

11 

9 

— 11 

6 

9 

— 14 16 10. 


Minimum. 





















£ aores and less 


41 12 10 

30 12 

2 

23 8 

1 

16 

4 

0 

8 

16 

10 

1 

11 

9 

— 1 

14 

3 

— 6 8 

4 

10 

do. 


48 11 2 

23 13 

10 

16 9 

9 

9 

5 

8 

2 

1 

6 

— 6 

2 

7 

— 8 

12 

7 

— 12 6 

8 

16 

do. 


48 13 10 

23 11 

2 

16 7 

1 

9 

3 

0 

1 

14 

10 

— 6 

6 

3 

— 8 

16 

3 

— 12 9 

4 

20 

do. 

♦ . 

47 9 8 

24 15 

4 

17 11 

3 

10 

7 

2 

3 

3 

0 

— 4 

1 

1 

— 7 

11 

1 

— 11 6 

2 

26 

do. 


46 1 2 

26 7 

10 

19 3 

9 

11 16 

8 

4 

11 

6 

— 2 

8 

7 

— 6 

2 

7 

— 9 12 

8 

ao 

do. 


44 9 0 

28 0 

0 

20 11 

11 

13 

7 

10 

6 

3 

8 

— 1 

0 

5 

— 4 

10 

6 

— 8 4 

6 
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APPENDIX No. 30 (a) (ii). 

Schedule for net income effected upon each holding. 


(Owner’s labour is not taken into consideration.) 


Particulars. 

Standard cost of 
cultivation 
per holding. 

Rs. 72-9-0. 

Rs. 65-4-11. 

Es. 68-0-10. 

Es. 60-12-3. 

Es. 43-8-7. 

Es. S9-14-7. 

CD 

«A 

n 

a» 

Maximum;. 


US. A. P. 

US. A. 

P. 

ES. 

A 

y. 

ES. A. 

P. 

ES. A. 

P. 

ES. A. P. 



5 acres und less 


61 8 2 

24 2 

6 

2 

6 

3 








10 do. 


63 7 6 

63 10 

6 

8 

7 

11 








16 do. 


60 11 1 

142 4 

0 

55 

3 

0 








20 do. 


60 3 3 

210 1 

9 

86 12 

4 

» 







26 do. 


63 8 11 

198 1 

10 

38 

8 

0 








30 do. 


66 0 1 

447 0 

9 

261 

2 

6 

55 4 

3 






Medium. 















6 aores and less 


47 0 10 

76 8 

6 

64 12 

3 

33 0 

0 

11 3 

6 




10 do. 


56 5 1 

120 11 

5 

87 14 

10 

19 2 

3 






16 do. 


63 13 7 

224 9 

0 

137 

8 

0 

60 7 

0 






20 do. 


51 12 0 

353 13 

0 

230 

7 

7 

107 2 

2 






26 do. 


53 8 3 

417 0 

6 

258 

0 

8 

98 6 

10 






30 do. 


61 1 4 

674 14 

0 • 

378 15 

9 

183 1 

6 






Minimum. 















6 acres and less 


41 12 10 

92 4 

6 

70 

8 

3 

48 12 

0 

26 16 

0 

5 3 3 



10 do. 


48 11 2 

166 0 

10 

114 

4 

3 

65 7 

8 

14 10 

6 




16 do. 


48 13 10 

284 6 

0 

197 

5 

0 

110 4 

0 

22 16 

8 




20 do. 

• * 

47 9 8 

424 4 

8 

300 16 

3 

177 9 

10 

54 3 

0 




26 do. 

• • 

46 1 2 

682 12 

4 

423 

2 

6 

263 8 

8 

103 13 

0 




30 do. 

» • 

44 9 0 

756 0 

0 

660 

1 

9 

364 3 

6 

163 3 

0 


* * 


m—30 
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APPENDIX No. 30(c) (i). 
Schedule for net income per acre. 
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APPENDIX No. 30 (c) (ii). 
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APPENDIX No. 30 (r) (iii). 

Schedule showing the Madras measures to be added to the yield to make up the deficit. 
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APPENDIX No. 31 (i). 


Prioe per bag Es. 6-8-0. 
Schedule for net savings per acre. 
(Owner’s labour is not taken into acoount,) 


Particulars, 

Standard 
cost of 
cultivation 
per acre. 

Es, 64-S 

-9, 

Es, 67-14-9 

Es. 61-7 

-10, 

Es. it 

-0- 

10. 

Es, 38-9 

-10 

Es. 36-6-6. 

Es. 32-2-10. 

Maximum, 


es 

A. 

P. 

ES 

A. 

P. 

PS. 

A. 

P. 

ES, 

A, 

P. 

ES. 

A. 

P. 


as. 

A. 

P, 

ES. 

A, 

P, 

ES. 

A, 

*. 

6 aores and less 


64 

8 

2 

— 0 

2 

6 

— 6 

9 

6 

— 13 

0 

4 

— 19 

7 

4 

_ 

25 

14 

4 


29 

i 

9 

— 32 

e 

4 

10 


63 

7 

6 

0 

14 

3 

— 6 

8 

9 

— 11 

16 

8 

— 18 

6 

8 

— 

24 

13 

8 


28 

l 

1 

— 31 

4 

8 

15 


60 11 

4 

3 

10 

5 

— 2 

12 

7 

— 9 

3 

6 

— 16 

10 

6 

— 

22 

1 

6 

_ 

26 

4 

11 

— 28 

8 

6 

20 


60 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

— 2 

4 

6 

— 8 

11 

5 

— 15 

2 

5 

— 

21 

9 

6 

_ 

24 

12 

10 

— 28 

0 

6 

25 


63 

8 

11 

0 

12 

10 

— 6 

10 

2 

— 12 

1 

1 

— 18 

8 

1 

_ 

24 

16 

1 

_ , 

28 

2 

6 

— 31 

6 

1 

80 


66 

0 

1 

8 

6 

8 

1 

14 

8 

-- 4 

8 

3 

— 10 

16 

3 

—■ 

17 

6 

3 

— 

20 

9 

8 

— 23 

13 

9 

Medium, 




























6 aores and less 


47 

0 

10 

17 

4 

11 

10 

13 

11 

4 

7 

0 

— 2 

ft 

0 

__ 

8 

7 

0 

__ 

11 

10 

6 

— 14 

14 

0 

10 ,, 


65 

6 

1 

9 

0 

8 

2 

9 

8 

— 3 

13 

3 

— 10 

4 

3 

- - 

16 

11 

3 

_„ 

19 

14 

8 

- 23 

2 

8 

16 


63 

13 

7 

10 

8 

2 

4 

1 

2 

_ 2 

6 

9 

— 8 

12 

9 

— 

15 

3 

9 

_ 

18 

7 

2 

— 21 

10 

9 

20 


61 

12 

0 

12 

9 

9 

6 

2 

9 

— 0 

4 

2 

— 6 

11 

2 

— 

13 

2 

2 

_ 

16 

5 

7 

— 19 

9 

2 

26 


63 

9 

3 

10 

12 

6 

4 

6 

6 

— 2 

1 

6 

— 8 

8 

6 

_ 

14 

16 

6 

_ 

18 

2 

10 

— 21 

6 

6 

so 


51 

4 

4 

13 

1 

5 

f) 

10 

6 

0 

3 

6 

— 6 

3 

6 

— 

12 

10 

6 

— 

16 

13 

11 

— 19 

1 

8 

Minimum. 




























S acres and less 


41 

12 

10 

22 

8 

11 

16 

1 

11 

9 

11 

0 

3 

4 

0 


3 

3 

0 

__ 

6 

6 

5 

— 9 

10 

0 

10 


48 

11 

2 

16 10 

7 

9 

3 

7 

2 

12 

8 

— 3 

10 

4 

— 

10 

1 

4 

— 

13 

4 

9 

— 16 

8 

4 

15 


48 

13 

10 

15 

7 

11 

9 

0 

11 

2 

1ft 

0 

— 3 

13 

0 

-- 

10 

4 

0 

— 

13 

7 

5 

— 16 

11 

0 

20 


47 

9 

8 

16 12 

1 

10 

6 

1 

3 

14 

2 

— 2 

8 

10 

— 

8 

15 

10 

— 

12 

3 

3 

— 15 

6 

10 

26 


46 

1 

2 

18 

4 

7 

11 

13 

7 

6 

6 

8 

— 1 

0 

i 

— 

7 

7 

4 

— 

10 

10 

9 

— 13 

14 

4 

30 


44 

9 

0 

19 

12 

9 

13 

6 

9 

6 

14 

10 

0 

7 

10 

— 

5 

16 

2 

— 

9 

2 

7 

— 12 

6 

2 
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APPENDIX No. 31 (ii). 
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APPENDIX No. 32 (i). 

Sohedale for net income per acre. 

The )abour of the owner is not taken into account (correct to an anna). 
(Price per bag Its* 10 or Ra, 444-4-0 per garce)* 


Particulars. 

Standard 
cost of 
culti ration 
per acre 
correct to 
an anna. 

1 


Es. 112-8-0 

Es. 

100-0-0 

Eb. 

87-8-0. 

Rs. 75-0-0. 

Rs, 

68-12-0 

Rs. 62- 

o 

j 

OO 


Maximum. 


R8- 

A 

r. 

RB. 

A. 

P. 

BB. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

KS. 

A. 

P. 

KS. 

A. 

P. 

KS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

6 aoroB and less 


64 

8 

0 

60 

8 

0 

48 

0 

0 

35 

8 

0 

23 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

10 


63 

8 

0 

61 

8 

0 

49 

0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

5 

4 

0 

- 1 

0 

0 

16 


60 

11 

0 

64 

5 

0 

61 

13 

0 

39 

5 

0 

26 

13 

0 

14 

5 

0 

8 

i 

0 

1 

13 

0 

20 


60 

3 

0 

64 

13 

0 

62 

5 

0 

39 

13 

0 

27 

5 

0 

14 

13 

0 

8 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

26 „ 


63 

9 

0 

61 

7 

0 

48 

16 

0 

36 

7 

0 

23 

16 

0 

11 

7 

0 

5 

3 

0 

— 1 

1 

0 

30 „ 


66 

1 

0 

68 

16 

0 

66 

7 

0 

43 

15 

0 

31 

7 

0 

18 

16 

0 

12 

11 

0 

6 

7 

0 

Medium. 


























6 aores and less 


47 

1 

0 

77 

16 

0 

65 

7 

0 

52 

16 

0 

40 

7 

0 

27 

15 

0 

21 

11 

0 

15 

7 

0 

10 „ 


65 

6 

0 

69 

11 

0 

67 

3 

0 

44 

11 

0 

32 

3 

0 

19 

11 

0 

13 

7 

0 

7 

3 

0 

16 


63 

It 

0 

71 

2 

0 

68 

10 

0 

46 

2 

0 

33 

10 

0 

21 

2 

0 

14 

14 

0 

8 

10 

0 

20 ,, 


61 

12 

0 

73 

4 

0 

60 

12 

0 

48 

4 

0 

35 

12 

0 

23 

4 

0 

17 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

26 


53 

9 

0 

71 

7 

0 

68 

15 

0 

46 

7 

0 

33 

15 

0 

21 

7 

0 

16 

3 

0 

8 

15 

0 

30 „ 


51 

4 

0 

73 

12 

0 

61 

4 

0 

48 

12 

0 

36 

4 

0 

23 

12 

0 

17 

8 

0 

11 

4 

0 

Minimum. 


























5 aorea and Jess 


41 

18 

0 

83 

3 

0 

70 

11 

0 

68 

3 

0 

45 

11 

0 

33 

3 

0 

26 

16 

0 

20 

11 

0 

10 


48 

11 

0 

76 

5 

0 

63 

13 

0 

51 

6 

0 

38 

13 

0 

26 

5 

0 

20 

1 

10 

13 

13 

0 

16 


48 

14 

0 

76 

2 

0 

63 

10 

0 

61 

2 

0 

38 

10 

0 

26 

2 

0 

19 

14 

0 

13 

10 

0 

20 ,, 


47 

10 

0 

77 

6 

0 

64 

14 

0 

52 

6 

0 

39 

14 

0 

27 

6 

0 

21 

2 

0 

14 

14 

0- 

25 


46 

1 

0 

78 

15 

0 

66 

7 

0 

63 

15 

0 

41 

7 

0 

28 

15 

0 

22 

11 

0 

16 

7 

O' 

30 „ 

•* 

44 

9 

0 

80 

7 

0 

67 

15 

0 

55 

7 

0 

42 

15 

0 

30 

7 

0 

24 

3 

0 

17 

16 

0 


APPENDIX No. 32 (ii). 

Labour of the owner is taken into consideration. 

Schedule for net savings per acre (correct to the nearest anna). 

[Price per hag Its. 10 or Rs. 144-4-0 per garoe.] 


Particulars. 


Standard 
oost of 
[cultivation! 
per 
acre. 


Deduct 

owner’s 

labour. 


Net eulti- 
Tation 
expenses 
eorreot to 
an anna. 


at 




i 

GO 

I 

t"- 

cz 


i 

u4 

t- 

<n 

fA 


c-tl 

T—I 

I 

OO 

t£> 

DO 

P4 


QO 

cc 

CO 

« 


6 aores and less 
10 „ 

16 

20 ,, 

26 

SO 


BS. A. P 

64- 8 2 
63 7 6 
60 11 4 
60 3 3 

63 8 11 
66 0 11 


1(8. A. P. 
9 12 

7 6 6 
4 18 


KB. A. P. 

66 7 0 
46 2 0 
66 10 0 
60 3 0 
63 9 0 

66 0 0 


R6. A. r. 
69 9 0 
68 11 0 
68 6 0 
64 13 0 
61 7 0 
69 0 0 


R6. A. P 
67 1 0 
66 6 0 

65 14 0 

52 6 0 
48 15 0 

66 8 0 


R8. A. P. 

44 9 0 
43 14 0 
43 6 0 

39 13 0 


36 7 
44 0 


RB. A. 

32 1 

81 6 


30 14 0 


27 6 
23 16 


31 8 0 


BB. A. P, 

19 9 0 

18 14 0 
18 6 0 
14 13 0 
11 7 0 

19 0 0 


R8. A. P. 
13 6 0 

12 10 0 , 
12 2 0 
8 9 0 
6 3 0 

12 12 0 


BB. A. P. 

7 10 
6. 4 0 

5 14 0 
2 5 0 

— 110 

6 8 0 


Particulars. 


6 acres and less 
10 
15 
20 
26 
30 


Standard 
cost of 
cultivation 
per acre. 


Deduct 

owner’s 

labour. 


Re, a. p. 

47 0 10 

65 5 1 
63 13 7 
61 12 0 
63 9 3 
51 4 4 


RS. A. P 

9 12 0 
7 18 9 
3 8 8 

3 10 3 


N et culti¬ 
vation 
expenses. 


93 


as 


i 

oo 

I 

r- 

» 

05 

(A 


37 

47 

60 


48 2 0 


.63 

61 


KS. A. P. 

87 11 0 
77 9 o 
64 11 0 
76 14 0 
71 7 0 
73 12 0 


KB. A. P. 
76 3 0 

65 1 0 

62 3 0 
64 6 0 


68 15 0 
61 4 0 


RS. A. P. 
62 11 0 
62 9 0 
49 11 0 


61 14 0 


46 7 
48 12 


RS. A. P. 


60 3 0 

40 1 0 
27 3 0 

39 6 0 

33 16 0 

36 4 0 


PS 


PS 


eA 

3 


RS. A. P. 

37 11 0 
27 9 0 
14 11 0 
26 14 0 

21 7 0 
23 12 0 


A. P. 


31 7 0 
21 6 0 
8 7 0 
20 10 0 
16 8 0 
17 8 0 


KS. A. P. 

25 3 0 
16 1 0 
2 3 0 
14 6 0 
8 16 0 
11 4 0 


Particulars. 


6 acres and less 
10 „ 

16 

20 ,, 

25 

SO 


Standard 
cost of 
cultivation 
per a ore. 

Deduct 

owner’s 

labour. 

Net 

cultivation 
expenses 
per acre. 


Rs. 112-0-0 

■ 

O 

1 

OO 

1 

CO 

m 

(A 

i 

o 

1 

xa 

r— 

wi 

PI 

Rs. 68-12-0 

Ks. 62-8-0. 

KS. A. P. 

RS. A . P 

ES. A, P. 

K8. A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

r. 

RS. A, 

P, 

RS. A. 

P. 

R8. A. 

P. 

R8. A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

P. 

41 12 10 

8 14 8 

32 14 0 

92 2 

0 

M'Til 

0 

67 2 

0 


19 

42 2 

0 

35 14 

0 

29 10 

0 

48 11 2 

6 10 0 

42 1 0 

82 15 

0 

70 7 

0 

67 15 

0 

45 7 

11 

.32 16 

0 

26 11 

0 

20 7 

0 

48 13 10 

3 2 8 

46 11 0 

79 6 

0 

.'6 13 

O 

44 5 

0 

31 13 

0 

19 6 

0 

13 1 

0 

6 13 

0 

47’ 9 8 

2 15 8 

44 10 0 

80 6 

0 

67 14 

0 

45 6 

0 

32 14 

0 

20 6 

0 

14 2 

0 

7 14 

0 

45 1 2 


46 1 0 

78 15 

0 

66 7 

0 

63 15 

o 

41 7 

0 

28 16 

0 

22 11 

0 

16 7 

0 

44 9 0 


44 9 0 

80 7 

0 

67 15 

0 

46 7 

(I 

32 15 

0 

20 7 

0 

14 3 

0 

7 15 

0 
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APPENDIX No. 32 (iii). 


Labour of the owner and the dependant is taken into account. 

Schedule for net savings per acre (oorreot to the nearest anna). 

Rs. 10 per hag (Rs. 144-4-0 per garee). 


Particulars. 

Standard 
cost of 
oultiva- 
tion 

per aore. 

Deduct 
owners and 
depend¬ 
ant’s 
labour. 

Net culti¬ 
vation 
expenses 
per aore. 

o 

J 

© 

I 

VO 

•T'l 

1—1 

tr 

P3- 

1 

Rs. 100-0-0. 

5 

A 

30 

• 

U1 

w 

■ 

© 

t 

CM 

vH 

1 

30 

<o 

00 

25 

j 

Rs. 62-8-0, 


RS. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. P. 

RS 

A. 

P. 

ItB. 

A. 

V. 

RS. A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

p. 

Maximum. 




























6 acres and less .. 

64 8 

2 

14 

16 

0 

49 

9 

0 

75 

7 

0 

62 16 

0 

50 

7 

0 

37 

15 

0 

25 

7 

0 

19 

3 

§ 

12 15 

0 

10 aores and less .. 

63 7 

6 

18 

3 

8 

46 

4 

0 

79 

12 

0 

67 4 

0 

54 

12 

0 

42 

4 

0 

29 

12 

0 

23 

8 

n 

17 4 

0 

16 aores and less .. 

60 11 

4 

14 

1 

8 

46 

10 

u 

78 

6 

□ 

65 14 

0 

53 

6 

0 

40 

14 

0 

28 

6 

0 

22 

2 

0 

1> 14 

(V 

20 aores and less .. 

60 3 

3 

7 

0 11 

53 

*7 

0 

71 

14 

0 

69 6 

0 

46 

14 

0 

34 

6 

0 

21 

14 

0 

16 

10 

0 

9 6 

0 

26 acres and less .. 

63 8 

11 

m 

7 

3 

68 

2 

0 

66 

14 

0 

64 6 

□ 

41 

14 

0 

29 

6 

0 

16 

14 

0 

10 

10 

0 

4 6 

0 

30 acres and less .. 

66 0 

4 

4 

7 

1 

51 

10 

0 

73 

6 

0 

60 It 

0 

48 

6 

0 

36 

14 

0 

23 

6 

0 

17 

2 

0 

10 14 

0 

Medium. 




























6 acres and less . • 

47 0 

10 

14 

12 

8 

32 

4 

0 

£8 

12 

0 

76 4 

{) 

63 

12 

0 

61 

4 

0 

38 

12 

0 

32 

8 

0 

26 4 

0 

10 aores and less .. 

66 5 

1 

17 

11 

6 

37 

10 

0 

87 

6 

0 

74 14 

0 

62 

6 

0 

49 

14 

0 

37 

6 

0 

31 

2 


24 14 

0 

16 aores and less .. 

63 13 

7 

13 

8 

8 

40 

6 

0 

81 

11 

0 

72 3 

0 

69 

11 

m 

47 

3 

0 

34 

11 

0 

28 

7 


22 3 

0 

20 aores and less .. 

61 12 

0 

10 

11 

n 

41 

1 

0 

81 

EH 

0 

71 7 

0 

58 

15 

0 

46 

7 

0 

33 

15 

0 

27 11 


21 7 

0 

26 aores and less .. 

63 0 

3 

0 

7 

3 

48 

s 

0 

76 

14 

0 

84 6 

0 

61 

11 

0 

39 

6 

0 

26 

14 

0 

20 

10 

0 

14 6 

0 

30 aores and less 

61 4 

4 

4 

7 

1 

46 

13 

H 

78 

3 

Q 

65 11 

0 

53 

3 

0 

40 

11 

0 

28 

3 

0 

21 

15 

1 

16 11 

0 

Minimum. 




























6 aores and less .. 

41 12 

10 

12 

8 

0 

29 

5 

0 

95 

11 

0 

83 3 

0 

70 

11 

0 

68 

3 

0 

46 

11 

0 

39 

7 

0 

33 3 

0 

10 aores and less .. 

48 11 

2 

16 

12 

0 

31 

16 

o 

93 

1 

0 

80 9 

0 

68 

1 

0 

55 

9 

0 

43 

1 

0 

36 

13 

0 

30 9 

0 

16 aores and less .. 

48 13 

10 

13 

2 

8 

35 

11 

0 

89 

5 

0 

76 13 

0 

64 

5 

0 

61 

13 

0 

S9 

5 

0 

33 

1 

0 

26 13 

0 

20 aores and less .. 

47 9 

8 

10 

0 

7 

37 

9 

0 

87 

7 

0 

74 16 

0 

EH 

7 

o 

49 

15 

□ 

37 

7 

0 

31 

3 

□ 

24 15 

0 

26 aores and less .. 

46 1 

2 

5 

7 

3 

EE 

9 

0 

84 

7 

0 

71 16 

0 

69 

7 

0 

46 

15 

0 

34 

7 

0 

28 

3 

0 

21 16 

0 

30 aores and less .. 

44 9 

0 

4 

7 

1 

40 

2 

0 

84 

14 

0 

72 6 

0 

69 14 

0 

47 

6 

0 

34 14 

0 

28 

10 

0 

22 6 

0 


APPENDIX No. 33 (a). 


Consolidated family expenditure statement (Kistna, East and West Godavaris). 


Sources of information. 

N umber 
of 

families. 

Number 

of 

adults. 

Total 

expenditure. 

1 

Expenditure 
per adult. 

Remarks. 



1) 

elta Wet . 

US. A. 

RS. A. 


I. Minimum estimate . 

1 

4 

261 12 

65 7 


II. Investigator’s budget .. 

233 

1,343 

1,22,143 8 

90 16 


III. Inventory 

418 

2,088 

1,17,602 0 

56 5 

For East and West Godavaris 
alone. 

IV. Ryots’ questionnaire 

588 

3,456 

. , 

87 0 

Dry and wet not separated. 

V. Minimum expenditure 

for an average family as 
per detailed reports. 


Upland 

3,00,654 1 

■ Wet and Dr , 

68 0 

7- 

I. Minimum estimate 

1 


' 236 12 

69 3 


II. Investigator’s budget .. 


681 

43,763 2 

75 6 


III. Inventory 

1.23 

523 

24,243 0 

46 6 

For East Godavari only. 

IV. Ryots’ questionnaire 

588 

3,466 

3,00,664 i 

87 0 

Dry and wet not separated. 

V. Minimum expenditure for 
an average family as per 
detailed report. 




59 0 


Ill—33 
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APPENDIX No. 33 (b). 
Family expenditure statement. 


i 




Pami.y. 

of 

when 

Expenditure on 

Information tiken fioiu 

Is 

“ * 

i 

K 

4 ) 

H 

X 

2 

* 

3 

N 
i 'C 

! 

o 

V 

512 S 

’O > 

|lg 

X 

- 

(ft 

'C o> 

1 3 

'H 

3 

^ X ^ . 

4 > tc SP 

3 UZ'.Z | 

.a 

X 

© 

. D 

•i O 

4 > 0 > 

9 a 

.2 <s 

m 

is? 

J&sti 


A 

-s 

& 

1 ° 

H 

21 


o 

1 

9 

3 


« 


(i) Kistna District 


Delta Wat. 


Comb (Tret's 



1 



M>. A. 1 

K8. A. 

a$. a 

j.i A • 

K«. A. 

Its. A. 

1. Minimum estimate bud- 

i 

0 

1 


0 

4 

12li o 

56 8 

D 0 

48 1 

.11 u 

261 12 

get. 













2. Investigator's badge: 

69 




161 

383 

17,874 8 

8,088 3 

1,627 11 

6,134 0 

5,267 H 

37,872 4 

S. Inventories 





Nil. 



Nil. 



4. Ryots’ qnesfioTtnflire .. 

77 





66 '1 





•• 

47,988 4 

Economic 













fi. Defiled reports 


, , 




• • 

.. 


. . 

. . 

.. 



Dry and Upland IVel. 


CoMBimt's 

1. Minimum estimate 

1 

1 

2 | 1 

| 0 

6 

4 

! 

132 0 38 (l 

1 8 

37 4 

25 0 

236 12 

69 5 

2. Investigator's budget.. 


.. | .. 


177 

163 

7,724 0 2,293 2 

366 0 

1,616 8 

816 0 

12,713 2 

83 2 

3. Inventory 

4. Ryots’ questionnaire .. 

77 

.. 1 .. 1 



562 

Nil. 


Nil. 

.. 1 

47,988 « 

1 *87 C 

6. Detailed report 


1 .. 1 .. ! 

.. 



1 .. 



1 


1 62 C 


(ii) West Godavari District. 
Wet. 


1. Minimum estimate 

1 

V 

1 


i) 

4 

120 11 

66 8 | 60 

48 4 

31 II 

261 12 

66 

7 

2. Investigator’s budgets. 

87 



, , 


631 

20,247 0 

8,122 6 | 729 0 

7,764 8 

8,335 5 

46,218 4 

86 

2 

3. Inventory 

232 

431 

463 

450 

1.344 

1,119 





57,744 0 

41 

c 

4. Ryots' questionnaire .. 

3»0 





1,848 


.. 1 .. 



1,69,168 13 

♦ 91 

S 

6. Detailed reports 








.. 1 .. 



67 

0 


Dry. 


1. Minimum estimate .. | 

1 1 1 

-1 -i 

i 4 1 

112 II 

1 38 0 

j 4 8" 

1 37 4 

1 26 l) 

[ 236 12 1 

2. Investigator's budgets. 

49 | 

I •• 1 •' 1 

1 -'“I 

8,016 0 
Nil, 

| 3,357 8 

1 «* «:! 

| 2,449 1) 

| 2,626 II 
Nil. 

1 " 1 

| 16,764 0 | 

3. Inventory 

4, Ryots’ questionnaire .. 

33.1 


.. | 1,848 1 




1,69,168 13 | 

6. Detailed report 


• i i 

1 •• 1 •• 1 





.. 1 


(iii) East Godavari District. 


Delta Wet. 


1, Minimum estimate 

budget. 

1 

2 

i 

2 

5 

1 

12H 

0 

56 

8 

6 0 

48 

4 

31 

2. Investigator’s bndget,. 

87 

.. 

.. 


671 

429 

17,706 

4 

8,066 

8 

1,016 14 

6,686 

8 

6,178 

3. Inventories 

4. Ryots’ questionnaire .. 
6. Detailed reports 

186 

181 

341 

391 

470 

1,204 

969 

1,066 

31,261 

0 

9,603 

0 

* * 

11,461 

0 

7,663 


n 

in 

o 


261 

12 

66 

38,953 

0 

90 D 

59,868 

0 

62 t 

83,487 

0 

• 79 ( 

.. 


67 ( 


Upland Wet and Dry. 


1. Minimum estimate ; 

budget. 

1 

2 , 

1 

1 2 

6 

4 

132 0 

31 0 

4 8 

37 4 

26 0 

236 12 | 

59 i 

2. Investigator's budget.. 

46 




281 

172 

7,448 0 

3,068 8 

484 12 

2,666 4 

2,444 4 

14,276 0 

93 11 

3. Inventories 

123 

191 

207 

260 

648 

523 

, , 





24,243 0 

46 i. 

4. Ryots’ questionnaire .. 

181 





1,056 


, , 



, , 

83.497 0 

• 79 ( 

6. Detailed reports 





“ 




•* 


* * 


53 ( 


Dry and wet combined. 





























APPENDIX No. 33 0 (i). 

Minimum expenditure upon a family from “ Detailed reports ”—Kiatna District. 


Village. 

Taluk. 

Food. 

Other 
kinds of 
food. 

Fuel and 
lighting. 

Clothing. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 




Wet. ' 













RS. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

ItS. 

A. 

ES. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

1. Maehavaram .. 


Divi 

150 

0 

30 

0 



40 

0 

30 

0 

250 

0 

2. Koduru 


Do. 

141 

0 

60 

0 



46 

0 

40 

0 

280 

a 

3. Amaravati 


Baikal ur 

160 

0 

32 

0 

6 

0 

33 

0 

30 

0 

250 

0 

4. Vinjaram 


Do. 

144 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

69 

0 

280 

0 

b. Paluvada ,. 


Do. 

162 

0 

30 

0 



36 

8 

37 

0 

265 

8 

6. Korukollu 


Do. 

140 

0 

64 

0 

14 

0 

25 

0 

49 

0 

282 

0 

7. Nandivada 


Gudivada .. 

144 

0 

52 

0 

3 

8 

30 

0 

37 

0 

266 

8 

8. Komaravole , • 

• * 

Ho. 

150 

0 

36 

0 



46 

0 

70 

0 

300 

0 

0. Paeumarru 


Do. 

160 

0 

41 

4 

7 

0 

50 

0 

46 

0 

294 

4 

10. Koutaram 

« i 

Do. 

160 

0 

52 

0 

7 

0 

80 

0 

40 

0 

329 

0 

11. Malleswaram .. 


Bandar .. ., 

144 

0 

46 

0 

4 

12 

38 

0 

46 

8 

278 

4 

12. Idupugallu 


Bezwada 

140 

IS 

30 

0 

24 

0 

50 

0 

40 

0 

284 

0 



Tof al ., 

1,768 

0 

474 

4 

70 

4 

613 

8 

533 

8 

3,359 

8 


Per village Rs. 280. Per adnlt'Rs. 70. 


Dry. 


1. Lingalu 

Nandigama 

120 

0 

7o 

0 

10 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

260 

O 

2. Elaprole 

Beiwitda .. 

135 

0 

34 

12 

5 

4 

31 

0 

27 

0 

233 

0 

3. Torragtintapalem 

4. Kftnehikaoherla 

Nandigama 

Do. 

160 

0 

30 

0 

6 

8 

22 

0 

22 

0 

240 

8 

5. Konakanohi .. 

Do. 

760 

0 

22 

0 

3 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

210 

0 

6. Gokavaram 

Bandftr .. ♦. 

138 

0 

22 12 

6 

5 

41 

0 

10 

0 

248 

1 

7. Perligadda 

8. Poranki 

Divi 

Bezwada .. 

153. 

0 

41 

8 

12 

8 

36 

0 

37 

0 

279 

0 

9. Kanur. 

Do. 

156 

0 

40 

0 

3 

8 

30 

0 

32 

0 

201 

8 

10. Patam.ita 

Do. .. , 

144 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

30 

0 

32 

0 

256 

0 


Total . . 

1,166 

0 

301 

0 

67 

1 

229 

0 

236 

0 

1,978 

1 


Per village Rs. 247. Per adult Rs. 62. 


APPENDIX No. 33 C (ii). 



Minimum expenditure upon a family from 

« 

Detailed reports 

»> 

-West 

Godavari 

District. 





Delta 

Wet, 










1. 

Khandavilli .. .. 

Taimku 

144 

0 

72 

8 

4 

0 

37 

0 

43 

o 

300 

8 

2. 

Vadlnr .. .. 

Do. 

130 

0 

56 

0 

3 

0 

39 

0 

34 

8 

262 

8 

3. 

Kanehumarru 

Do. 

168 

0 

42 

0 

14 

0 

36 

8 

31 

8 

291 

0 

4. 

Raehur 

Do. 

160 

0 

69 

0 

12 

8 

32 

0 

25 

8 

279 

0 

6. 

Chataparru 

Ellore 

150 

0 

35 

8 

14 

8 

57 

0 

22 

8 

279 

8 

6. 

Lankalakodern 

Narsapur .. 

120 

0 

30 

0 

3 

8 

60 

0 

37 

0 

240 

8 

7. 

Likhitapudi 

Do. 

150 

0 

38 

0 

6 

0 

35 

0 

29 

0 

261 

0 

8. 

Koderu 

Do. 

144 

0 

39 

0 

6 

0 

40 

0 

45 

8 

274 

8 

9. 

Velagalern .. 

Do. 

133 

0 

30 

0 

13 

8 

33 

0 

39 

0 

248 

8 

10 

Afogollu .. 

Bhiinavaram 

120 

0 

43 

0 

6 

0 

40 

0 

29 

8 

287 

8 

11. 

Vemavaram ,, 

Do. 

120 

0 

70 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

240 

O 

12. 

Diruuumarru .. 

Do. 

144 

0 

35 

0 

3 

0 

40 

0 

39 

0 

261 

u 

13. 

Chitukuru 

Do. 

120 

0 

72 

8 

9 

0 

37 

8 

53 

8 

292 

8 

14, 

Mnduvmni 

Tadepallegudum .. 

150 

. 

0 

35 

0 

7 

0 

36 

0 

37 

8 

266 

8 



Total ., 

1,9(3 

0 

657 

8 

106 

0 

637 

0 

487 

0 

3,729 

8 


Per village Rs. 266. Per adult Rs. 67. 


Upland Wet. 


i. 

Sin^avara.m .. .. 

Bettivarigudam 

1 Ellore 

1 150 0 

I 39 

0 

I 6 

0 

! 3o 

8 

1 43 

8 

1 274 

0 

2. 

1 Obintalapudi 

1 lit 0 

Dry 

1 31 

r. 

0 

1 * 

8 

1 30 

0 

1 15 

0 

| 257 

8 

3. 

Vegesw&rapuxam 

Kovvur ., 

120 0 

52 

0 | 

3 

0 1 

26 

0 

26 

8 

227 

8 

4. 

Devarapalli ,. 

Do. 

12(1 0 

45 

0 

6 

0 

28 

0 

2i 

8 

223 

8 

r f 

Tadikalapudi ,, 

Chintalapudi 

108 0 

35 

0 

4 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

219 

0 

) 

Xallacherla .. 

Tadepajlegndem .. 

140 0 

42 

12 

3 

4 

40 

0 

34 

0 

280 

0 



Total 

802 0 

2(7 

12 

26 12 

195 

8 

209 

8 

1,481 



Per village Re. 247. Per adult Rs, 62. 
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APPENDIX No. 33 C(iii). 


Minimum expenditure upon a family from “ Detailed reports ”—East Godavari Distriot. 


Village. 

Taluk. 

Food. 

Other 

kinds 

food 


Fuel and 
lighting. 

Clothing. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total. 




RS. 

A . 

RS. 

k. 

R8. 

A. 

R9. 

A. 

RB. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

1. GolJavaJli 


Amalapurum 

132 

0 

23 

0 

6 

0 

26 

0 

37 

8 

224 

8 

2. Madupalli 


Do. 

120 

0 

62 

0 

16 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

245 

0 

3. F.ntrukona 


Do. 

120 

0 

30 

0 

4 

8 

40 

0 

40 

0 

234 

8 

4, Nallamilli 


Do. 

161 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

265 

0 

6. Jagannadhagiri 


Cocanuda .. 

160 

0 

f'O 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

60 

0 

292 

0 

6, Peddahrahmadevuiu 


Do. 

144 

0 

62 

0 

6 

0 

36 

0 

40 

4 

277 

1 

7. Vendra 


Do. 

144 

0 

63 

0 

14 

0 

40 

0 

32 

8 

293 

8 

8. Mulibipalle .. 


Bazole 

140 

0 

67 

0 

11 

8 

25 

0 

26 

0 

269 

8 

9. Palagummi .. 


Do. 

144 

0 

76 

0 

5 

0 

50 

0 

20 

0 

294 

0 

10. Pasarlapudi .. 


Do. 

144 

0 

62 

0 

0 

8 

40 

0 

40 

8 

283 

0 

11. Hayoiapalem 


Do. 

120 

0 

32 

0 

8 

0 

40 

0 

37 

0 

237 

0 

12. Someswaram .. 


Kamaokaudrupuraia, 

160 

0 

56 

8 

14 

8 

42 

0 

35 

0 

297 

0 

13. Gangavaram . . 


Do. 

126 

0 

66 

8 

18 

0 

50 

0 

33 

12 

292 

4 

14. Addampalli . , 


Do. 

144 

0 

65 

8 

9 

8 

32 

8 

34 

8 

286 

0 

15. Goientn 


Do. 

130 

0 

46 

0 

4 

0 

32 

0 

32 

8 

244 

8 














4,025 

0* 

1. Gnmmallabodi 


Ra jahmuudry 

130 

0 

34 

0 

3 

0 

35 

0 

34 

0 

236 

0 

2. Mangapatidenpeta 


Polavaram division. 

110 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

26 

0 

176 

0 

3. Busarajupalli 


Do. 

100 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

140 

0 

4. Bontamur 


Peddapuram 

120 

0 

46 

4 

2 

8 

35 

4 

13 

0 

217 

0 

5. Uhenakondapudi 


RajahmuTidrv 

120 

0 

36 

0 



45 

0 

40 

0 

241 

0 

6. Burugupudi ., 


Do. 

112 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

30 

0 

41 

0 

210 

0 

7, Choppalla 


Bamachaiidrapurani 

132 

0 

41 

0 

7 

0 

43 

0 

46 

0 

269 

0 

8. Ellavaram 


Ellavarani division. 





■■ 





















1,489 

Of 


* Total per v iUage Ks. 268, Per adult Es. 67. 
f Total per village Bs. 213, Per adult Be. 63. 
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APPENDIX No. 34 (6). 

East Godavari District. 

Budget of villages. 

(i) No. 1 . tVcldabrahmadcvam—Cocanada Taluk, 


Eate per 
aore. 

Extent. 

Amount of 
aaae 6* merit. 

Standard yield 
per acre in 
Madras 
measures. 

Total yield 
in Madras 
measures. 

Total yield in 
bags at 72 
Madras 
measures 
per bag. 

Average yield in 
bags per aore. 




A.—Income 




E8- A . 

! AOS. 

ItH. A. F. 





1. Delta wet- 

- 






10 0 

230-40 

2,364 2 0 

1,000 

236,400 



9 0 

018-28 

6,565 0 0 

900 

650,102 



8 0 

801-46 

6,112 6 0 

800 

641,168 



7 0 

92-05 

641 5 O 

700 

64,435 



Average 8 8 

16-00 

136 0 0 

850 

13,600 



converted 







wet. 







Total .. 

1,764-19 

16,121 13 0 


1,512,055 

21,001 

11-9 

2. Upland we 

t— 






4 8 

63-38 

240 2 0 

600 

26,690 



a 4 

280-18 

911 4 0 

400 

112,072 

. . 


2 4 

19-63 

412 0 

300 

6,889 

•• 

•• 

Total .. 

363 19 

1,195 8 0 


114,661 

2,609 


The aver 

ilte -yield per acr 

o, when delta wet 

and upland wet lands are considered 


8-8 

together. 






3. li.am wet— 








Water-rate 





1 

650-00 

3,742 0 0 

•• 

f 

•• 

• • 

Total yield from it at 8-8 

bags per acre 


• « • . • • 

4,840 

.. 

4. Delta dry- 







3 0 

6-16 

19 4 0 

425 

2,741 

, , 


2 8 

6-76 

16 16 0 

3oO 

2,366 

•• 

•• 

Total .. 

13 21 


• • 

5,107 

71 

6-4 

6 . Upland dr' 







2 8 

22-97 

67 7 0 

360 

8,010 

. . 


1 0 

841-09 

311 0 0 

175 

69,691 

. . 


0 10 

298-41 

187 4 O 

150 

41,766 



0 8 

88-58 

41 10 O 

125 

11,073 



Less .. 

16-00 

Converted into we(. 

- 2,400 



Total .. 

735 08 



1,21,170 

1,683 

2-28 

The avera 

ge yield per aor» 

including upland 

and delta dry land .. 

•- 

384 

6 , In am dry— 







i 

137-42 


•• 

•• 



Total y ield from it at 3-84 bags per acre 

. 

. 

496 


7. Total income frem all hinds of lands— 





Delta wet (11 



21,001 



Ut land 

wet (2) .. 


. . . . , , 

2,009 



Inaui wet (3) 



4,840 



Delta dry (4) 



71 



Upland dry (5) .. 



1,683 



Inam dry (6j 


♦ . . . 

496 






Total .. 

30,100 

30,100 


8. Subsidiary income— 






Munsif’s salary .. 


180 




Ksrnsm’s salary 


180 




Four vettis’ salary 


400 




Teachers' salary . 


. 900 




Ten weavers’ salary 


1,600 






Total 

3,160 
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No. 1. Peddabrahmadevam—Cocanada Taluk— cont. 


Hate per 
acre. 


Extent. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Standard yield 
per acre in 

Madras 
measures. 

Total yield 
in Madras 
measures. 

Total yield in 
bags at 72 
Madras 
measures 
per bag. 


Average yield in 
bags per aore. 


A, — Income —cont. 

8, Subsidiary income— cont. 


Trading ., .. .. .. .. 2,400 

Bandy driving . 1,200 

Labourers (200 X 60) .. .. .. .. 12,0( 0 


Total .. 18,760 or at 


Rupees 6 per bag .. .. ., .. .. 3,126'6 

Aid inoome from the sale of ghee .. .. .. .. 200-0 

Total .. 3,326 6 


3,326*6 


8 . Total inoome from all sources— 
Income from land .. 

Subsidiary sources ,. 


Total. .. 


30,100 0 
3,326-6 


33,426- 


6 33,426-6 


B. — Epxenditure. 


BAGS. 

(1) Family— 

Total population of the village .. . .. 3,442 

Number of families at five persons per family .. .. .. 688 

Meals needed for consumption at 20 bags per family .. 13,760 

Other family expenses . 13,760 


Total .. 27,520 

ns. a. p. 

(2) Assessment— 

Total assessment. .. .. 20.764 9 0 

Borne hy absentees .. .. . .. 2,636 0 0 


Borne by villagers .. . .. .. .. 18,228 9 0 

at Rs, 6 per bag, 

(3) Interest on debts— 

Total amount of debts of villagers .. .. .. 3,60,000 0 0 

Interest on it at 9 per cent per annum Rs. 31,600 or at Rs. 6 per bag. 

(4) Income derived by absentees upon 1,326 03 aores of land, less one-fourth of it, 
left in the village for labours, eto.— 

The net income taken away from the village by absentees 
Assuming that out of 1,326-03 acres owned by them wet, extent is 994-6 acres, 
and that of dry 331-6 acres in th« ratio of 3 : 1 on the basis of the division of 
the ryotwari land into wet and dry 2,117 and 775aores, respectively, the total 
yield for 1,326'03 acres is (994-5 X 8-8 -+ 3315 X 3 84) X y = 7,518-3 bags. 


BAGS. 


27,520 


3,038 0 


526 


7,518-3 


(6) Total expenditure— 

(1) Family 

(2) Assessment 

(3) Interest on debts 

(4) Absentee landlords 


27,620-0 
3,038 0 
526-0 
7,618-3 

- 38,601-3 


C,—Net Result. 


Total Expenditure. 
„ Inoome 


38,601-3 

30,100-0 


Deficit .. 


8,501 3 
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EAST GODAVARI DISTRICT. 
No. (ii) 2. Pasarlapudi—Razole Taluk. 


Rate. 

Extent, 

Standard yield 
per acte. 

Total yield in 
Madras 
measures. 

Total yield 
in 

bags. 

Average yield 
per aore. 


ACS. 

M.M. 

M.M. “ 

BAGS. 

BAGS. 


A. — Income. 


Delta wet Ian. 

10-0 

90 

8 0 
6-0 

d— 

130-63 

64-75 

102-20 

87-80 

1,000 

900 

800 

600 

130,630 

58,375 

81,760 

62,680 

•• 

= 

Total 

385-38 


323,445 

4,492-3 

11-7 

Dry land— 






7-0 

307-67 

600 

184,683 



6-0 

77-29 

600 

46,380 

. , 


4-0 

143-87 

600 

71,963 

, , 

. , 

30 

34-90 

360 

12,198 


•• 

Total 

598-55 


330,019 

4,584 0 

7-6 


The above extents are taken from soil classification table aooording to diglot of 1900 A.D. Bat the extent 
at present is different from those figures. 

According to the Revenue accounts of fusil 1337. 

Kyotwaei. 


Delta wet— 

Aores 560 at 11 7 bags per acre 
Dry— 

Acres 415 at 7'6 bags per acre 
Inam wet— 

Acres 279 at 11-7 bags per acre 
Dry— 

Aores 307 at 7 6 bags per aore 


6. Total yield from all kinds of land— 

BAHS. 

Ryotwari wet .. .. .. .. .. 6,552 

Inam wet .. .. ., .. .. 3,164 

Ryotwari dry .. .. .. .. 3,264 

Inam dry . 2,345 

- 15,315 


BAGS, 

6,652 

3,154 

3,264 

2,345 


6. Subsidiary income— 

(a) Teachers ., ., .. .. ,. 

(b) Village officers 

( c ) Ninety ryots coolie earning at Rs. 50 each 

(d) I hirty tapparag .. ,. .. .. 

(<?) Ten toddy-drawers .. ,. .. ■ 

(f) Ten goldsmiths .. 

Q) Two hundred families go to the'other side of 
the river during harvest season and earn at 
the rate of Rs, 120 per family in two 
months 

(7i) Ten purohits . 

(») Ghee selling 


KS. 

600 

800 

4,500 

3,000 

1,000 

600 


24,000 

1,000 

1,200 


Total .. 36,600 


(at Rs. 6 per hag). 6,100 


7. Garden crops— 


296-00 acres at Rs. 200 per aore .. .. 

Deduct the yield at the rate of 7’6 bags psr aore as 
the usual yield from the land under these gardens 
crops are already inoluded in dry land ,. .. 

Remainder 

8 . Total income from all sources— 


( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 

O) 


59,000 

or 9,833-2 bags. 


1,482 


BAGS. 

16,316 

6,100 

8,361-2 


8,361-2 


29,766-2 
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No. 2. Pasarlapudi—Eazole Taluk— coni. 


B. Expenditure— 

(1) (a) Family population 3,516 or 703 families at 5 persons 
per family— 

(i) Cereals headed per consumption at 30 hags per 

family 

(ii) Other family expenditure .. .. 


BAGS. 


14,060 

14,060 


(2) Kist ryotwari 
Inam ,. 


BS. a. p. 
6,602 12 0 
4,344 3 0 


Total .. 10,946 15 0 


Kist horne by absentees— 

Wet, 200 acres, Rs. 1,700 at Rs, 8-8-0 per acre. 
Dry, 149-46 ,, „ 823 at „ 5-8-0 „ 


Total .. „ 2,623 


ES. A. P. 

Kist to be paid by residents deduoting that borne by 
absentees ... .. .. .. •• •• 8,423 16 0 

at Rs. 6 per bag or 

(3) Interest on debts— 

Total debt, Rs. 1,06,160 interest at 12 per cent .. 9,564 or 


(4) Yield taken away by the absentees deduofing J us remuneration for labour 
for the residents— 

Wet, 20o acres X 11 7 bags .. .. .. .. 

Dry, 149-46 „ X 7'6 „ ., 

Total ,. 
Deduct J ,. 

The quantity of grain taken away by the absentees .. .. ,. .. 

(6) Total expenditure— 

( 1 ). 

(2) .PS . 

(3) . 5$. 

(<). 

C. Net results— 

Expenditure .. .. .. • ■ .. . • • • • • •. 

Income .. .. .. • • • • • • • • * • • • • • 

Deficit .. 


BAGS. 


28,120 


1,404 

1,692 


3,340 

1,140 


4,480 

1,120 


3.360 

28,120 

1,404 

1,692 

3.360 


34,476 

34,476 

29,766-2 


4,709-8 


m—35 
















m 


Bate per acre. 



(iii) No. 3. Mulikapallts—Razole T&lak. 


^°*Madras ^ 1'°^ in Average yield 


Amount of 
assessment. 


Standard yield 
in Madras 
measures per 
acre according to 
Mr. GJarbe. 


per acre. 


A .— Income. 


(1) Ryotwari—Wet, land- 


9-0 

8-0 

7-0 

6-0 

16-28 

82-77 

80-36 

8-16 

416 12 
662 14 
662 11 
60 12 

() 

0 

0 

0 

900 

800 

700 

600 

41,675 

66,288 

66,270 

5,076 

Total 

217-87 

1,693 1 

0 


169,308 

\ 1 • * 

Total yield from this wet laud at 72 Madras measures per bag 

.. 

Ryotwari—Diy land— 





3-0 






2-8 

3-10 

7 13 

0 

325 

1,007 

2-0 

9-4-3 

19 0 

0 

276 

2,694 

1-8 

17-48 

27 3 

0 

226 

4,039 

Total .. 

30 01 

64 0 

0 


7,640 

Thus this 30 acres of dry laud gives a yield of 

.. 



(3) <1nam—Wet land — 

86-00 Gross yield from it .. 

(4) Inam—Dry land— 

80-60 Gross yield from it 

(6) Total income from all kinds of lands 

Ryotwari—Wet .. 

Inam- Wet 

Ryotwari—Dry .. .. •. 

Inam—Dry ,, .. .. 


(6) Subsidiary ir.ocrn:— 

ne. a. p. 

Village officers’ salaries .. ,. .. .. .. .. 600 0 0 

20 emigrants to Rangoon .. ,, .. .. .. 1,600 0 0 

Toddy drawers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,200 0 0 

60 coolies at Rs. 160 per coolie .. .. .. .. 8,000 0 0 

Total .. 11,200 0 0 

or at Rs. 6 per bag 
Ghee 


2,361 

018 

106 

299-25 

3,671-25 


10-8 bage. 


1,866-6 

100-0 


(7) Garden crops— 

There are coconut gardens in 40 acres of land. 

The income from these gardt-iiB at Rs 200 per acre 

Or at the rate of lis. 6 a bag . 

Excluding the usual income from dryland—10 X S’6 


8,000 

1,333-3 hags 
1 400 


1,193-3 


(8) Total incomclfrom all sources— 

Item (5 )—T.umI .. 

Item (6)—Subsidiary income 
Item tj)—Garden erupts 


Total .. 


3,074-25 

1,966-60 

1,193-30 

6.831-16 
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No. 3. Mulikapalle—Razole Taluk-— coni. 


B. — Expenditure , 


(1) Family— 

Population 1,065 or 213 families (eaoh family supposed to consist of 
fiv6 individuals)— 

Grain needed for consumption at 20 bags per family = 213 X 2u .. 
Family expenditure other than cereal food is supposed to cost at least as 
much as the cereals. 


BAGS. 


4,260 

4,260 


Total .. 


RS. A. B. 

(2) Assessment— 

Total kist payable .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,172 0 0 

Kist paid by outsiders on their land .. .. .. 1,693 0 0 


The assessment paid by the villagers amount to .. .. 479 0 0 


jOr calculating at Hs. 6 per bag 

£8. a. p. 

(3) Interest on debts— 

Total debts of the villagers .. .. .. .. .. 49,960 0 0 

Interest on it at 9 per cent per annum .. .. .. .. 4,600 0 0 


Or at Ks. 6 per bag 

(4) Tnoome taken away by the absentees— 

Land owned by them = 220-25 seres of wet lands. 

Average yield per acre is 10'8 bags. 

hags. 


Gross yield from the 220-25 acres is .. .. .. .. 2,378-67 

One-fourth of this quantity of grain is estimated to remain in 

2,378-67 

the village in the shape of wages =; —j- bags .. 594-66 


The yield that is taken away by the absentee landlords .. 1,784-01 


(6) Total expenditure — 

Item (1)—Family .. .. .. .. ,, .. .. 8,520-00 

Item (2)—Assessment .. .. .. .. .. 79-50 

Item (3,—Interest on debts .. .. .. .. .. 760 00 

Item (4)—Income taken away by the absentee landlords .. 1,784-01 


8,620 


79 06 


760 00 


1,784-01 


11,133-51 


C .— Wet result. 


Total, Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11,133-61 

Total, Income .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,834-15 

Deficit .. 4,299-36 


(iv) No. 4. Addampalli—-Ramachandrapuram taluk. 


;e per aore, 

Extent. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Standard 

outturn. 

Yield in Madras 
measures. 

Total in bags. 

; 

Average income 
per aore in 
bags. 

ACS, 

ACS. 

R8. A. P, 

M.M, 


72 M.M. 

PER £AO. 



A. — Income. 

firayati delta, wet— 


90 

145-69 

1,311 5 0- 

900 

131,131 



8-0 

151-38 

1,211 0 0 

800 

121,100 




297-07 



252,231 

3,603 

11-79 bags. 
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No. 4. Addampalli—Eamaohandrapuram Taluk— coni. 


Rate per aore. 

Extent. 

Amount fo 
assessment. 

Standard 

outturn. 

i 

Yield in Madras 
measures. 

Total in bags. 

Average in 
per aore 
bags. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

RS. A. P. 






A .— Income —cont. 


(2) Jirayati, dry— 


4 0 

6-10 

20 6 0 

600 

2,660 

, , 

3-0 

11-16 

33 9 0 

426 

4,813 

•• 


16-26 



7,363 

102 


(3) Inam, wet— 

.. | 88-00 | 743 0 0 | 


6-2 


Tield from it is at 11-79 bags per aore 
(4) Inam, dry— 


1,037-62 


4-38 | 


Yield from it is at 6-2 bags per aore 


26-9 


(6) Total from all binds of land 


(6) Subsidiary income— 

RB. 

Teachers ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. 480 

Munsif .• «• .. .. .. •• *• • * 180 

Karnam ,. ., .. .. .. .. .. • > 180 

4 vetties it *• • • ». * • .. 400 

90 weavers . 16,200 

Coolies (100 workers) at Es. 48 eaoh . 4,800 

Bandy hire, 10 X 60 . 


22,840 

or at Its. 6 per bag .. 

Ghee ,. 

(7) Total income. 


4,669-42 


3,806-6 

100 


8,676-02 


B. — Expenditure. 


(1) Family— 

Population 

Families 


BAGS. 

1,134 

227 


Food for them at 20 bags each .. .. ., .. .. ,. 

Other expenses •• .. .. .. .. 

Total, Family expenses .. 


(2) Kist— 

Assessments .. 
Borne by absentees 


3,320 8 0 
or at Rb. 6 per bag .. 


rh. a. j>. 
3,760 14 0 
440 6 0 


Total debts .. ,. 

Interest on it at 12 per oent 


(3) Interest on debts— 

rs. 

. 60,000 

. ... 1,000 

or at Rs. 6 per bag 

(4) Absentee landlords hold— 

66-04 aores 
of land paying 
a kist of 

2f.B, —One-fourth of this yield is estimated to he left in the village for 
paying labour, eto. ; therefore the produce that goes out of the 
village = 648-6— 162-1 .. 


440-6 Yield from it at 11-79 bags per aore 


(6) Expenditure of all family — 

B.—Expenditure .. . • 11,119-4 

A.—Income ,. •• .. 8,676-02 


Deficit .. 2,643-38 


Kinds 
Kist .. 
Interest 
Absentees 


4,640 

4,640 


9,080 


663 


1,000 


648-6 


486-4 


9,080 

663 

1,000 

486-4 


11,119-4 
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West Godavari District. 

(v) No. 5, Kanchamarru—Tanuku Taluk. 


Bate per 
acre. 

Exfent. 

Amount of 
s essment. 

Standard yield 
per acre. 

Total yield 
in Madras 
measures. 

Total yield 
in bags. 

Av 

in bags . 

S.8. 

| ACS. 

as. a. * 

U.M. 

' i 




A. — Income. 


( 1 ) Wet— 






80 

70 

6 0 

400-56 

11206 

116-11 

3,204 13 0 
784 8 0 
690 11 0 

800 

700 

600 

320,480 
78,460 
69 070 


Total .. 

627-72 

4,680 0 0 

700 

468,000 

6,600 

(2) loam wet— 

| 132-58 

1,017 0 0 

1 



Yield from it at 10'36 bags per acre .. 

.. 

. 

1,366-2 

(3) Dry- 






M 

1 877 

26 6 0 

426 | 

8,727-00 

62 

(4) Inam dry— 

| 11-39 





Yield from it at 6 bags per aore=68 bags 

» • • • * • 


68 

(6) Land owned by the6e villagers in other villages=60 aores of wet land— 


a* 

60-0 

420 0 0 

700 | 

42,000 

683 

One-fourth of this is left off as wages paid to other villagers sinoe the labo u rof 
thOBe villages is engaged . 

14 6 





Balance 

437 

(6) Total income from all kinds of lands— 




Wet. 

Inam wet .. ., . 

Byotwari dry .. .. ., 

Inam dry 

Inoome from land of other villagers 

. • » • • » 

660-0 

1,366-2 

620 

68 0 
437-0 





Total 

8,423-2 

8,423 2 bags. 

(7) Subsidiary inoome— 





Munsif’s salary. 

Kariiam .. .. .. •. 

Four vettis ,, . 

Coolies . 

Renting others' lands, bandy hire, eto... 

B 8 , 

.. 180 

180 

400 

4,200 

8.800 






6,760 

or at Be. 6 "j 
per bag .. [ 

G' ^ .. J 

1,12 6 6 bags. 

100 „ 





(8) Total inoome from all sources— 



1,226 6 bags. 

Land — item (6) . . . . 

Subsidiary inoome — item (7) .. .. 

at • • • 

8,423-2 

1,226-6 





Total 

9,649-8 

9,649-8 


B. — Expenditure. 

(1) Family— 


Total population of the village .. .. .. .. .. 975 

Number of families at five persons for eaoh .. .. .. 195 

Quantity of paddy required at 20 bags per family - - .. 8,HOC 


III—36 
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(v) No. 5, Kanehamarra—Tanuku Taluk— cont. 
B-~--Expenditure —oont. 


(1) Family— 

Other expenses. .. .. 3,900 

(2) Total Assessment of land — 

B8. a. p 

Kist payable by villagers . 6,723 6 0 

Assessment in other villages .. .. .. .. .. 420 0 0 

Total .. 6,143 6 0 

Assessment borne by absentee landlords .. .. 1,261 0 0 

Net kist paid .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,882 8 0 


or at Ra. 6 per bag 


BAGS. 

7,800 


814 


(3) Interest on debts— 

Total debt of the villagers 


BS. A. P. 
1,20,000 0 0 


Interest on the same at 9 per ceat per annum . .. 10,800 0 0 

or at Rs. 6 per bag 

(4) Absentee landlords owning 180 14 acres of wet land of assess¬ 
ment at Re. 1,261 standard yield being 700 Madras measures— 

Total yield .. 126,100 

or 72 M. M. per bag. 


Three-fourths of it goes to them while one-fourth of it is left off ub 

wages to the villagers ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. 

(6) Total expenditure— 

BAGS. 


(1) Family .. .. . . .. .. .. 7,800 

(2) Kist . 814 

(3) Interest .. .. 1,800 

(4) Absentees . 1,314 


C. Net result— 

Total, Expenditure .. 11,728-0 

Total, Income ,, 9,649-8 


Defioit 


1,800 


3,761 

1,314 


11,728 


2,078-2 


(vi) No. 6. Likhitapudi—Narasapur Taluk. 


Rate per acre. 

Extent. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Standard 
outturn Madras 
measures. 

Total 

yield in Madras 
measures 

Total iu hags. 

Average yield 
per aore. 




A. — Income. 





| ACS. j 

BS. A. P. 




j 

I'(«). Jirayiti wet — 






7 0 

6-70 

46 14 0 

700 

4,690 



6-0 

47-93 

287 13 0 

600 

28,758 



6-0 

103-87 

529 4 0 

560 

58,239 



4-8 

201-85 

908 7 0 

500 

100,926 



4 0 

101-61 

406 6 0 

450 

45,725 







238,337 

3,310 

7-1 hags. 

(}) Converted wet— 






I 

158-69 

793 8 0 

560 

87,286 

1,212 

7-6 

Second orop— j 







311-90 

As it is stated that there is no prospect of getting any 





yield from the first crop due to submersion no speoial 





provision is made for the seoond orop. 







Total .. 

4,022 
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(vi) No. 6. Likhitapndi—Narasapur Taluk- 


Rate per acre 


II. Jirayiti dry— 


Extent. 

Amount 

of 

Standard out¬ 
turn Madras 

Total yield in 
Madras 

Total in bags. 


assessment 

measures. 

measures. 



A. — Income —cont. 


III. Inam, wet— 


IV. Inam, dry— 


as, a p. 

82 1 fr 
197 It 0 

3 11 0 


- 


283 13 0 

250 

13,750 

607-6 


■ 




74’3t Yield from it. at 7-35 bags per aore (average of the two 
average yields given above for the ryotwari wet 
and converted wet) 


| 21-50 Yield from it at 3-47 bags per acre 

V. Total income from all hinds of land— 


Ryotwari wet and converted wet 
Jirayiti dry 
Inam wet .. 

Inam dry .. 


1,522-0 

607-6 

513-90 

83-28 

5,766-78 


Average yield 
in bags. 


VI. Subsidiary income— 

(a) Munsif 

Karnam ,. 

Four vetties .. 
Coolies 10 X 30 


(4) Ghee .. 


VII. Total income from all sources— 
Land I .. .. .. 

Subsidiary II 


180 0 0 
180 0 0 
400 0 0 

1,200 0 O 

1,960 0 0 
600 0 0 


3*; 6 I at Rs. 6 per 

100 0 J Jug 


5,756-78 

126-6 

6,183-38 


B. — Expenses. 

I. Family— 

There is a population of 383 with 77 families at 5 persons per family— 
(«) Food for them at 20 bags per family ., 

(4) Other expenses ., 


II. Kist- 


Total assessment 
Borne by absentees 


Total (II) .. 


ns. a. p. 
2,998 2 0 
1,963 1 0 
or at Kb. 6 per bag. 
Balance (ill) .. 


{iii) Interest on debts— 

The debts Rs. 30,000. 

Interest on them at 9 per oent per annum is Ks. 2,700 or at Rs. 6 per bag. 
(iv) Land owned by absentees— 

Extent. 

391-26 V’etland .. .. .. ., ■■ 1 

Yield from this land is 7"3C bags pet acre . .. .. .. J 


2,873-86 


(v) Total expenses of all hinds— 
Food 
Kist 

Interest on debts 
Absentees .. 


6 . Net results — 


B. Total expenditure 
A. Total income 


3,080 

171 

450 

2,873-85 


6,577-85 

6,183-38 


6,677 86 


Deficit 


394 47 





















Kistna District, 


(vii) No. 7. Kanohikaeherla—Nandigama Taluk. 
A. Income. 


Rate per acre. 



Amount 

of 

assessment. 


Standard yield 
in Madras 
meaaiiRs per 
acre aooording 
to Mr. Clarke. 


Total yield in Average yield 

Madras Total yield in per acre, 
measures. bags. 


ach. 

| ACS. 

| Re. a. p. 

! M. !*. 

1 

(1) Upland Wet 





6*4 

2 93 

18 10 0 

6C0 

1,788 

6-8 

28-62 

156 13 0 

600 

17,112 

4-4 

110-39 

409 4 0 

600 

65,195 




Total .. 

74,096 



or at 72 Madras meaeures per bag 


(2) T T p!and Pry— 


2-2 

133-73 

284 3 

0 

$50 

1-4 

4,611-98 

6,764 10 

0 

200 

10 

122 82 

122 12 

0 

175 


4,f 68-63 





46 806 
922,398 
21,493 

990,696 


(3) Tnara Dry— 

| 1,693 00 | Gross yield from it at 2-8 bags per acre 

(4) Total income from all kinds of lands— 

Upland Wet .. 

Pry .•• 

Tnum . 


Total yield 


(5) Subsidiary—Income— 


Seven blaoksmiths 
Bungalow watcher 
Four potters .. 

Bandy driving 
Eighteen basket makers 
Muneif 
Karnarn 
Four vettis 


Teaohers 

100 workers go to deltaic parts and do ooolie-work 
and on road oonstruotion at Rs. 80 per each .. 


(6) Total income from all sources- 
Lands (item 4) ..... 
Subsidiary inooine (item 5) . 


B. Expenditure. 

(1) Family— 

Population 2,886 and taking five persons for eaoh family, number 
of families 577. Food for 577 families at 20 bagB per each. 
Other expenses. . 


11,640 

11,640 

Tot al 


1,029 S-3 bags per aore. 


13,760 2 8 hags per aore. 


4,740-4 



2,638-3 


19,629-4 

2,638-3 


22,067-7 



(21 Interest on debts - 

Total debt of the villagers .. . 80,000 0 0 

Interest on the saw* at 9 per oent . 7,200 0 0 

or at Rs. 6 per bag 
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No. 7. Kanohikacherla—Nandigama Taluk— cont. 
B. Expenditure —cont. 


KS. A. P. SAGS. 

(3) Assessment— 


Total kist borne by the villagers .. .. .. .. 6,816 4 0 

Kist borne by the absentee landlords .2,910 0 0 


Balance 3,906 4 0 
or at Rs. 6 per bag .. 661 


(4) Inoome taken away by the alsentees— 

Land owned by them 2,328 acres of dry land. 

SAGS. 

Gross yield from it at 2-8 bags per acre .. .. 6,618-4 

One-fourth of it remains in the village as remuneration for l,629 - 6 

labourers, eto. 


bo, the produce that goes out of the village ,, 4,888-8 4,888-8 

(6) Total Expenditure— 

Family (item 1) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 23,080 

Assessment (item 3) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 661 

Interest on debts (item 2) .. .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. 1,200 

Income taken away by absentees (item 4).. .. .. .. .. 4,888-8 

Total ,, 29,819-8 


C. Net Result. 

Total Expenditure . .. ,, 29,819-8 

Total Income .. . .. .. 22,067 7 


Deficit 7,952-1 


(viii) No. 8. Konakanchi—Nandigama Taluk. 


A, Income. 




Rate per acre. 

Extent. 

Total 

assessment. 

Standard yield 
in Madras 
measures 
according to 
Mr, Clarke. 

Total yield 
in Madras 
measures. 

Total outturn 
in bags. 

Average'yielrJ 
per acre. 


1 ACS. 

RS. 

A. P. 



BAQS. 


(1) Upland Wet— 







7-8 

24-29 

182 

2 0 

800 

19,432 



5-8 

90-76 

449 

7 0 

600 

64,466 



4-12 

10-05 

47 

12 0 

650 

6,628 



4-4 

43-66 

186 

9 0 

600 

21,830 



3-12 

t-08 

30 

4 0 

460 

3,636 



3-0 

4-79 

14 

6 0 

360 

1,677 








106,669 

1,480 


(2) Inam Wet- 

- 








3-00 

18 

0 0 

600 

1,800 

26 







108,359 



Total vif 

;ld from these tw 

1 

r o kinds of land at 

72 Madras measuri 

38 per bag 

1,606 


Since t,hiB land also is made to pay a water-tux of Ks. 6 it ia reasonable to assume 



that it yields »3 much as the rye 

►twari land assessec 
! \ 

1 at Rs. 6-8-0. 




(3) Jirayati Dry— 







3 12 

1-64 

6 

2 0 

600 

820 



2-2 

77-34 

164 

8 0 

360 

27,069 



1-4 

2,162-17 

2,702 

■4 0 

200 

432,434 



1-0 

1,181-46 

1,182 

2 0 

176 

265,829 



0-10 

296-77 

186 

1 0 

160 

44,616 



Total .. 

3,719- ; 




770,668 

10,703-7 

2*8 bags per aore. 


III-37 












No. 8. Kon&kaochi—Nandigama Taluk— cont. 


A.—~Inoome^-oont. 


BACIS. 


.(4) Inain--dry— 

322-26 aores gross yield from it at 2-8 bags per acre .. .. 902-16 


ns. a. r. 


(5) Total income from all hinds of lands— 

Wet land (ryotwari and inam) 

Dry laud (ryotwari). 

l)o. (inam) . 


•(6) Subsidiary income — 

Munsif 
Karnarn 
Four vettis .. 
Four blacksmiths 
'.Ten weavers .. 


Total .. 


RS. A. P. 
180 0 0 
180 0 0 
400 0 0 
620 0 0 
700 0 0 


total .. 1,980 0 0 


Income from coolie labour, 100 workers working at Rs. 60 each .. 6,000 0 0 


Total .. 6,980 0 0 

or at Rs. 6 a bag = 
Ghee ,. 


1,505 

10,703-7 

902-16 


13,110-86 


1,163-3 

160 


(7) Total income from all sourccs — 

income from land .. .. .. .. .. 

Subsidiary incomes. 

Total income 


B. Expenditure. 

(1) Family — 

Population 2,004. Number of families at five members for ca 
Grain needed for consumption at 20 bags per family 
Other expenditure being considered to be equal to that on food 


(2) Kist— 

Total demand .. • • • • • • 

Kist paid by absentees . 

Assessment paid by villagers .. .. .. .. .. 

or calculating at 


h 401 


8,020 

8,020 


5,218 9 0 
1,682 1 0 


3,636 8 0 

Rs. 6 per bag. 


1,313-3 

13,110-86 

1,313-3 

14,424-16 


16,040 


606 


(3) Interest on debts— 

Total debt of the villagers .. 
Interest on it at 9 per cent .. 


60,000 0 0 

6,400 0 0 900 

or at R». 6 per bag. 


(4) Income taken away by absentees— 

Land owned by them, 1,266-22 aores of dry land. Income from it at 2-8 bags 
per aore = 3,644-8 bags. Of this 26 per cent or 886'2 bags of grain remains 
in the village in the form of wages, eto., while the remainder is taken out of 
village by the absentees .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .• 2,668-6 


(6, Total expenditure— 

Family .. .. 

Kist. 

Interest on debts .. 
lnoome taken away by absentees 


BA OS. 


16,040 

606 

900 

2,668-6 

- 20,204-6 


•C. Net result— 

Total expenditure 
Total income 


20,204-60 
14,424 16 


Detroit 


4,780 44 
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(ix) No. 9. Lingala—Nandigama Taluk. 





Standard yield 



Kate per aore. 

Extent. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

in Madras 
measures 
per aore 
according to 
Mr. Clarke. 

Total yield 
in Madras 
measures. 

Total yield 
in bags. 


-Income. 



ACRES. 

K9. A. 

P. 



(1) Upland— 

Wet— 





6-4 

111 

*8 13 

0 

700 

7,707 

6-8 

44-94 

247 4 

0 

600 

26,961 

4-12 

86-84 

412 12 

0 

650 

47,762 

41 

40-47 

172 0 

0 

500 

20,235 

Total .. 

183-26 

900 13 

0 


101,968 


Total yield from this wet land at 72 Madras measures per bag 


Although there was only 183 aorea of wet land at the time of the last settlement, 
there ig actually 471 acres of wet land in thie village, i.e , the inoome from 291 
acres of land which was aonver-.ad into wet at 7'8 bags (wet) — 3 (dry) —> 4-8 bags 
per aore ,, .. .. .. .. .. 


.•.The total income from wet land 


1,396-8 

2,822-8 


Average yield 
per aore. 


(2) Upland—Dry — 


8 10 
474 4 0 

322 7 i) 
7 6 0 

813 2 0 


164,547 


(3) Inam dry— 

209-46 aore3 income from it at 3 bags per acre 

(4) Total income from all kinds of lands— 

Upland wet. . 

Upland dry .. 

Inam dry .. .. . 


2,822-8 

2,146-0 

628-5 


(6) Subsidiary income — 

Munsif’e salary 
Karnam’s „ ,, 

Four vettie 
Teaohers, Smiths, eto. 


Inoome from ooolie labour 100 X 60 .. .. 6,000 

Total income .. 7,360 or at Ks. 6 per bags. 

- Ghee. 

(6) Total inoome from all sources— 

Land .. .. . 6,697-3 

Subsidiary inoome .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,326 6 

B Kxpenditobe. 

(1) Family— 

Population of the village 938. No. of families at five persona for 
euoh 187. Quantityof paddy needed for consumption at 20 

bags per family. 3,740 

Other items of expenditure in the family are estimated to oost 
as much as oere-al food .. .. .. .. 3,710 


(2) Assessment- 

Total ki8t payable 
Kist paid by absentees 


Assessment paid by villagers 


(3) Interest on debts— 

Total debts of villagers. 

Interest on it at 9 per oent per annum 


1,706 16 0 
606 2 0 

1,200 13 0 
or oaloulaiing 
at Kb. 6 per bag 
60,000 0 0 
4,600 0 0 
or at Ks. 6 per 
bag. 
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No, 9. Lingala— Nandigama Taluk— coni. 


(4) Income taken away by the abBentees- 
Land owned by (hem, 448-81 aores. 
Average yield per acre, 3 bags. 


Grose yield from 448-81 aores 

One-fourth of it remains in the village in the shape of wages 
Ifield taken away by absentees 

(6) Total Expenditure— 

Family (item 1) 

Assessment (item 2J 
Interest on debts (item 3) 

Income taken away by absentees (item 4) .. .. 


O. Nbt result— 

Total expenditure 
Total inoame ,, 


BAGS. 

1,341 

335-25 

1,005-75 


7,480-GO 
200 00 
750-00 
1,005-75 

9,435-76 


Total n 
bags. 


1,005-76 


Net dsfi 


9.435- 76 

9.436- 75 
6,923-90 

2,511-85 


(X) No. 10 Elaprolo—Bezwada Taluk. 
A — Income. 


Rate per 
acre. 


(1) Uplund—Wet— 




Standard yield 

Kx'ent. 

Amount of 

in Madras 

assessment. 

measures per 



acre according 
to Mr. Cl arte. 


ns. a. v. 


6-8 

261-60 

,1,438 

12 

0 

600 

4-4 

74-41 

318 

6 

0 

500 

3-0 

6-64 

19 

15 

0 

350 


Newly brought under cultivation. 


112 8 0 


too 

Total .. 


Total yield 
in Madras 
measures. 


366,930 

37,465 

2,324 


33,140 

209,956 


Total yield from wet land at 72 Madras measures per bag 
(2) Upland—Dry— 


312 

6-30 

23 9 0 

600 

3,150 

2- 2 

333-73 

709 8 0 

300 

100,119 

1- 4 

164-20 

200 3 0 

20 0 

32,840 

1- 0 

114-54 

114 12 0 

175 

25,772 


618-77 

1,053 0 0 


161,881 

; ericd to wet. 

53 4 0 

300 

7,941 


692-29 

996 12 0 


163,937 


(3) Inam—wet— 

24 00 acres having a water-rate of Rs. 107. 
The yield from it 7-9 hags per acre (No. 1) 

(4) Incur- dry— 

251-10 acres, yield from it at 3 6 lags per acre 
(6) Total income from all kinds of lands— 

Upland, wet 

Do dry .. ., ,, 

Inam. wet 
Do. dry 


(6) Subsidiary inoome- - 
Mnnsir a salary 
Karnfim „ 

4 vet.tis ,, 

Doolie labour of 120 people at Ks. 75 each 


9,r60 or at Rs. 0 per bag 
Glee 


Total yield 
in bags. 


189 6 

1 , 022-1 

2,916 

2,138-0 

189-6 

1,022-4 


Average yield 
per acre. 


2,916 7*9 bags per aor 
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No. 10. Elaprole —Bezwada taluk— cont. 
{Expenditure)— oout. 


(7) Total inoome from all souroeg — 
Lands (item 5) 
fiubstdiarv titem 61 


B. ExeBSfDrroaE— 

(1) Fornily — 

Peculation 884 and number of families at 6 foreaoh family 17— 
Food for 179 families at 20 bags per family ,, 

Other expenses .. .. .. .. ., 


Total in bags. 


6,286 0 
1,777 0 


8,043 0 


B6. A. f 

(2) Kist— 

Total assessment .. .. .. . 2,993 4 0 

Kist borne by absentees. t : 23 8 0 

Balance borne by the villagers themselves ., 23,669 12 0 

or at Rs. 6 per bag .. 

(3) Interest on debts— 

ns. 

Total debts of the villagers .. .. .. .. .. 73,()00 

Interest on the same at 9 per oent .. .. .. .. .. 6,670 

or at Rs. 6 per bag 

(4) Inoome taken away by the absentee landlords— 

Land owned by them 293-93 acres (dry) 

Tuoome from it at 3-6 bags per acre .. .. .. 1,064-8 bags. 

One-fourth of it is estimated to remain in the village in 263 7 ,, 

the ehape of wages. 

Net-income taken away from the village ,, 791-1 „ 

(6) Total expenditure— 

Family (item (1) .. .. 

Kist (Hem 21. .. .. 

Interest on debts (item 3) .. .. .. 


Interest on debts (item 3) .. 

inoome taken away by absentees 


C. Net ubsubt—• 

Total expenditure 
„ inoome .. 


Net deficit 


(xi). No. 11, Kantharam—Gudivada Taluk. 


Kate per 
aore. 

Extent. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Standard yield 
in Madras 
measures per 
aore. 

Total yield in 
Manraa 
measures. 

Total yield 
in bags. 




A — Income . 



T. Wet Baku. 







RS. A. P. 




9-0 

181-21 

1,630 13 0 

900 

1,63,089 


8 0 

963-08 

7,707 8 0 

800 

7,70,464 


70 

403-64 

2,826 8 0 

70(1 

2,82,478 


8 0 

60 

480 0 0 

800 

4,800 

•• 

Total .. 

1,607-83 

12,6431 ) 0 


12,20,831 



Avsrage yield 
per aore. 


Total yield from this wet land at 72 Madras measures per bag 
II. Inam Wet. 


| 706 00 | 6,447 0 0 | .. | 

The total yield trom it at 10 6 bags (from I)per acre .. 

III. DbY JlBAYATI. 


40 

21* IS 

84 12 0 

3-0 

122-04 

366 10 0 

2-8 

102-16 

266 7 0 

20 

6 14 

12 6 0 

Total .. 

261-62 

718 3 0 

2-8 

600 

160 0 0 

transferred 



to wet. 




1,00,066 

21,000 


16,966 |10 5 bags per acre, 


7,402 6 


Balance 


668 ' 3 0 


1,098 bags. 6-7 bags per acre. 


iir-38 






















(xi) No. 11. KaTitharam— Gfudivad'a Taluk — font. 


Rate per 
acre. 


Extent. 

Amount of 
assessment. 

Standard yield 
in Madras 
measures per 
acre. 

Total yield 
in Madras 
measures- 

Total yield 
in bags. 


Average yield 
per acre. 


A. — Income —cont. 


(4) In am dry— 

'263-25 acres. 

Total yield from it at 5’7 bags (from 3) per acre 
(6) Total income from all kinds of lands— 

Upland,wet.. .. .. .. .. .. .. • ■ .. 

In am, wet 
Dry, jirayati 

Inarn, dry .. .. .. .. .. .. •• • • *» 

Total ., 


{6) Subsidiary income— 


Munsif’s salaries .. .. .. .. •• •• 180 

Karnam .. .. .. .. •• •• •• •• 18" 

4 vettis .. . • ,. .. .. • • • • - - * • 4"" 

200 factory workers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 33,600 

20 blacksmith* ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,860 

itabocr earnings (200 X 0") •• •• •• -• •• •• 12,000 

Touchers .. .. .. *• •• •• 1,200 


Total income .. 51,360 

Ea. 61,360 oral B». 8 per bag .. 

Ghee ., 


.(7) Total income from, all sources— 
Lund (item 5) .. .. 

Bnbsidlary ineoine (item 6) 


Total 


B. — Expenditure. 

(1) Family— 

Population of the -village 

Number of families at five persons per family 

Cereals needed for consumption at 20 bags per family 
Other expenditure expected to oost as much as cereal food 

Total 


4,043 

808 

Pans. 

16,160 

16,160 


•421 Aseesement— 

M, t. 

Total kist payable .. .. .. .. .. .. 18,659 0 0 

Kist paid by absentees .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,194 11 0 


<3) 

<‘) 


Assessment paid by villagers .. .. . 

or calculating at Be. 6 per bag 


Interest on debts— 


17,464 5 0 

ns. 


Total debts of villagers . 4,00,000 

Interest on it at y per cent per annum .. .. .. .. 36,000 

or at Es. 6 per bag .. 

Income taken away by the absentees— 

Land owned by them .. .. .. .. .. .. 477'84 acres. 

HAGS. 

Jield from it ut 5-7 hagB per acre on the average .. .. .. 2,724-6 

Deducting onc fomth of it as remuneration for labour, etc., 

contributed by the villagers. 681-1 


Net inc< me taken away from the village by the absentees .. 2,043-5 


46) Total expenditure— 

Family .item 1) .. ,. .. .. •• •» .. 32,320 

Assessment, (item 2) .. .. .. .. 2,911 

Interest on debt (item 3) ,, ., . .. 6,000 

Income taken away by absentees (item 4) .. .. 2,043-5 


Total r . 43,274-5 



32,320 


2,911 


6,000 


2,043-6 


43,274-6 


C.—Net result. 


Total expenditure . 

43,274-5 


Total income .. .. 

35,717-0 


Net deficit ., ., 

7,657 6 

•• 
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26 acres and less but 
over 20. 

•Snipxoq o' 
aSuraAV $!• 

ACS. 

21- 43 

21-68 

2E00 

2100 

23- 60 

26-00 

24- 60 
21-10 

22- 33 

22 92 
22-75 

CXi 

*^U9^'X'a rH 

O © © © © © © © © ** bO 

^ CO OiOO ^ O o rH © (M M 
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< © © lOC^ ** 04 ** W -D o to 

tH IQ 
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CO IQ PI rH H CS HW 04 03 

PI 

■*a 

rO 

CD 

CD 

41 • 

2 * 
ei 4) 

ci O 

M 

O 

cS 

e 

04 

•3uip[0q 

aSxuaAy w 

-*© © © © © o © c c «s «o o © o» ** 

^ co *q o © © r- © o oc»»c>o o woi 

G> O. &» | ti- !>. © ’ GO CC <X) © O Q *t— IQ © 

"*t t— t rH t— t r—1 -i—l rH r—I PI rH rH r"J ri P4 .04 rH rH H 

S' 

’juejxg; ^ 

oo © ©o© © © © © © © © © © © © 04 

^ © © © O © U3 IQ C © © -rH O © O © IQ CO 

‘■f SQVQ tH © 1 lb © c !«Ni«6cO ’4 O0 X^- 

"H ©CO lOliM CO CM C^O lM W © IQ 

04 ** 

-siep^ped 
jo jeqccra& ^ 

04 04 COHff^ 04 ^ tH -^ ** ** 03 rH rH © © TO 

rH © 

15 acres and ]eBS but 
over 10. 

•Sutpjoq C* 

gSiuaAV w 

© © © © *Q © W O <© © © CO O © 03 © (NH 

^ lO © PJ o O CO © T-H © \Q*»4©C©iQO*»»© Ht- 

2 © PI 04 C4 03 © © IwWHNfOibw-i 00 P4 

a H H rl iM rl H H rH t— 1 HHrlrlptHrlrt rH 

•^uaxxg; S 

© © O © © O O rH • © CuiOusOOQG © t— 

© © ** © © rH © 0-1 © O' © © 00 © » I— © 04 O* 

3 kC3 04 © C4 © © © 00 to INC} <M(b NIA 0)9) r- 50 

< © rH 00 ** © 00 rH rH tH CC a H I N H sfl IQ GO 

rH t-h © 

’SAPpt:qjud ?r 
jo aaquiu^ ^ 

r- »—1 t- 03 GO © T-H © r-i N M r4 n iM rt ->t n ** t- 

t-H if* 

10 acres and less but 
over 5. 

■2uip(0q £' 
aSuraiy C- 

U3H «N©r*<©© © © N^«Or-iCvc5h- -s^iQ 

r( J ©r-©4Qt>» © «3 ©^.CO©0-1©©0 

o r. t- i>i ao do do © oo I r~ r- iq cb cp ob © © © 

■m w 

•xuaxxa S 

»ra*^ ©o©o© © © o©©©o©ao© ©o> 

op 05 © ^ io oo © cn cp © ai c io cc c w c i*eq 

^ as h 4< r-i © t>» © ci>;b5*b^Aooobvb© c^© 

£* < (M b «C (M H C-l t-d © OONC^ lQ-^< -rH ai 

^ T-H rM*-l rH rH tH OO 

■srup'B'H’id gj- 
}0 raqron^j; 

03 CO oo ui fi ^ to 31 rd OO CC C>1 -H 

S> C'i (M rH C'^rH rH H< H 

H : 

s 

5 acres and less but 
over 1. 


? O rH OO © CO © © © r-- -s4* C I'- © © iQ CO cC © OO 

r£“ ot © os fO W H r- h* m h (pio c in W cO tvOi 

w OlC^cbw© I CO 0<) bj 03 ^4 (f5 CO G'l ^4 csj CO© 

^4 

6: 

IOCQ O O O 'O O ©lO^OOOOCOOO © © 

^ ©© CO H> »£> ^ N OWH-OOU'-ONqjlUj rHO 

w ©<b b-icbot^o I ©©ir5ib-^bi©-^co© ©tb 

<5 IQ© © Cbj © -H rH 00rH«iCCMO-Cls.rt»C5 

r-< rH rH rH rH rH 

•srup'EX'tvd £- 
jo raqumu 

^4tfO O-l 04 © I-- CO NOiOlOaniftNOSJ) OlOl 

K3 IM ©t-HrHrH Ol ©t-H (M W (M «o rH 

One acre and less 

-Sutpioq s - 
aSeiaAy w 

CO^ ©04mJ4 © ©©01©0400©©0© OO CO 

^ 10 14. IQ © £-» ^ Cn| t^«Q©©©iti-©©tv,© C7i© 

« o© ©©©•© l oooooooooh o© 

£ 

CD 00 © O to O H^HkOOHiCiO Cm O © © 

• © 0 - H H (J 04 COCO©t^©^H©CO©© ©© 

t> (b© ©CO 04 I© I H 04 © © © t— 1 © OO H CO t» 

^ 04 IM <M rH 04 rH rH 04 

•swpcnud s 
jo ioqcun^ w 

©GO CO©** -rH ©-^*©^»©C0 04©iHrH **04 

•*- 04 ^ rH ** rH rH ** T-H 

Village. 

(2) 

" ’’g^S • -A . 

a 2 5-g^i --g 1 a 1 J fj, 

s.a El||| l| I!||-g£i|lls|! 

It? IJgJs 1°* 

HH H M H C4 rl r-i HWH(M0 OtJ<H(M6tH rH 04 

i s 

Si 

% '■ '• s i : :& : § : : : : a 

S S' ^ ^ ► (j « 

ua iS F 3 , rJQ_ i Pm • 9 .P 

^oOwd ri fl.S ^ 

g 11 1 % III I s fi 1 .ill 

H a W ae 04 00 © fe vti® 3 


III—39 
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Total. 

•3ntp[oq s- 
aSuraAy «, 

1 : : :::::: :::::::::::: 

s 

V' 

OQ 

< •> . .. • . . . . * 

•swpSNvd m 
JO uaqinn^j «, 

; • . z .. • • • ■ 

Over 80 acres. 

•Suipioq g? 

aSmaaV 2- 

to © © O O t*» 

35 © © © o co 

3 - • 6i • n ... . . ♦ .»2 ,c . .<b h . 

^ •• Os * • • • • ••• O ® © a 

H « 


w o o o o © 

. t- O © © © tH 

S . . $ -S • • • - . . .6 .® . .& v* , 

< . . S *® • • ■ • • • -3 - 1 * • • 

•aj'uptn^ttd g* 

jo jaqmn^j co 

<M N N v-l i-l CO 

80 acres and less but over 60. 

•8uip[oq ~ 
aatuoAy n. 

© C^OOco OnoOOQO <N 

• © C> © © C© OHSOOOO CD 

3 .co o . cb © do - • • M © © r-© © ■ © • 

<4 • lO *1^ * © CO • • • U} (O CP us >Q U3 (C • uO • 

•;ua|ia S' 

w 

© © © CO O © © © © © © O 

• © OJ © © © © © © © © © © 05 

3 • © O • c© © ao » • "j}HOh.oio ♦ • 

4 .to 4$ * N H* c© • • •OGCVifiOtOCD ■ r-4 ■ 

H rH t*» 

■wepsppsd p 
jo aaqura^i«, 

<30 rH H rtJOWHrlHrl (N 

^ tH 

| : : : : : : : 

e ^y'WKSPfwy 

o> .. 

60 acres and less but over 30. 

•3utp[oq ~ 
oHuioAy n 

4* . gg ggg g g ggggSS SS 

S CO © di . o> r, . .W5 00 tb©0© . . O0 

g 5j 3” S3® .« « • 

© 

' . 

•puapxa « 

© © © o © © © 2S222S ©© 

. 9 ©o© 9 9 ?????? » oo 

S *5 w ©ib .© cc • • • n ib 

^ rH v-H rH vH rHvHrH jf* 

’u<epttW«fI 

JO jQqraa^ n 

CO rH mHU5 H ^ <N «* --l 99 rH CO O (N 

©1 

30 acres and lesB but over 26. 

•90iP[0q £ 

©o ©© © £ 2 oo 

400 q o n ^^9999 

« © o> . *©£- i> • • *2} • 25 2 . .® 

© <T1 • • CO N * n • • ■ ^ ^ . . <N N 4 a 

* 

•puajxa ft 

©o © © o 

• o © © © ^ *t» ...999 ^ © 

3 ©© • * 01 ^ • eb • • • S5 • 2S 2 • • ®I? 

A U3IN CON *5 g 005,3 ^ ;*«= 

'8ZVp«^tid ^ 
jo aoqtonx 

N rH MH N t*. P3H v-H © r-l 

rH 

• • * • . 

* * • • 4 • • • 

Village 

■ ■•gs ■ ► 

0 0 v'v d ’f a X S d , a 

o3 S aS 3 lp §53-2 

a 0 S S g!=! 2 g g, ? S >J 2 ^ s „■ S S 

'll ill IS Ii |sl|4sl|4l|ll 

^ .5 (j Sjq 3 # .’iSo.fiqjrisJrgaiOSiPirid 

3> OtcuOH S 1 ^bdb4Mtiit>6>St> iSg 

v-H V-H H N rH N rH rH h « HM « vji rt'ci W h tHN 

■a 

*15 

H 

£ : : 3 S’ : -s : § : : : : a 

e 5* fc* 1,3 2g a ! 

| §a 1 | 1 a |! s : I 

-c in 31 d ctS »-* , >£ 53 fr H 

i 13 §« i ! ||S as 2 1 1 | S’ 

a s -a | 1 •£* 3’3-s fe 1 § 2 s •« 

WMW” » A H h Si H m «H 
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26 acres and less but 
over 20. 

•Snrptoq S' 
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. © © <© CM 
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s 
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20 acres and less bat 
over 16. 
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16 aore6 and less but 
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10 acres and less but 
over 6. 
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Total. 
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Proceedings of the Board of Revenue (Land Revenue and Settlement), Mis. No. 2820, 

dated 29th September 1930. 

[Settlement—Resettlement—Economic Enquiry Committee—Report—Remarks— 

Submitted.] 

H. -A. B. Vernon, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.e., I.C.S., 

Commissioner of Land Revenue. 

C. A. Souter, Esq., I.C.S., 

Commissioner of Land Revenue and Settlement. 

G. T. H. Bracken, Esq., c.i.e., I.C.S., 

Commissioner of Excise* 

The Board submits the following report on the findings of the Committee 
appointed to enquire into the economic condition of the East and West 
Godavari and Kistna districts. 

2 , The period of the last resettlement in those districts expired in fasli 
1338 (1928-29) and the resettlement was due for introduction in fasli 1339 
(1929-30). The proposals of the Special Settlement Officer (Mr. B. G. Holds- 
worth, I.C.S.) for the resettlement of the Government villages were published 
in the District Gazettes of the three districts in December 1927 and were also 
placed on the Editors’ Table. The Government allowed time up to 30th 
September 1928 for the submission of objections to the proposals other than 
those relating to rates, and the objections and representations received were 
carefully considered. At the meeting held on 28th November 1928 the 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution to the effect that a committee should 
be appointed to enquire into the economic condition of the three districts and 
that pending the enquiry the introduction of the resettlement should be kept in 
abeyance. With reference to this resolution, the Council at the meeting held 
on 30th January 1929 appointed a committee of seven of its members to make 
the enquiry and to report to Government by 1st October 1929. The Committee 
was subsequently allowed to submit its report in January 1930. In G.O. 
No. 405, Revenue, dated 26th February 1929, which was placed on the Editors’ 
Table, the Government passed orders on the proposals for the resettlement 
other than those relating to the new rates of assessment and they were given 
effect to in fasli 1339. The new rates proposed by the Special Settlement 
Officer for introduction in fasli 1339 and recommended by the Board have not 
yet been sanctioned by Government. 

On 18th March 1930, it was suggested in the Legislative Council that the 
Council should be given an opportunity of expressing its opinion on the 
findings of the Committee appointed on 30th January 1929 before final orders 
were passed by Government and the Government gave an undertaking that the 
suggestion would be borne in mind. The Committee’s report was forwarded 
by Government to the Board in March 1930 for remarks, and at the Board’s 
instance the Government in their Order No. R. 206, dated 26th March 1930, 
placed Mr. B. G. Holds worth on special duty to prepare and submit a report on 
the Committee’s report. Mr. Holdsworth submitted his report in April 1930. 
His report which is appended to these proceedings is so detailed and complete 
that it is unnecessary for the Board to examine in any further detail those 
portions of the Committee’s report which have already been examined carefully 
by him. 

3. Sections 4 and 5 of the Committee's Report—Principles of Settlement and 
Resettlement. —The Board has to observe at the outset that the Committee is in 
error in its statement of the principles of settlement. These are correctly stated 
by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 3 of his report. The Board desires to empha¬ 
sise the fact that the assessment which the Government levy is an assessment 
on the produce of the land. It has been the immemorial practice in India for 
the State to claim a certain definite share of the produce. Originally this share 
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was actually paid in kind. Consequently the Government automatically 
benefited in the same proportion as the rise in prices. If this old sharing system 
had been still in force, there would have been no need for a periodical revision 
of the rates of assessment. It was only after the share of the produce was 
commuted into a money value that such periodic revisions of the rates became 
necessary. This commutation rate was fixed after making various liberal 
deductions for cultivation expenses incidental to the raising of a crop. The 
result was of great benefit to the ryot in that Government have never taken the 
full share of any increase in price which they would have taken if the old sharing 
system had been still in force. If the Committee had borne in mind this 
elementary statement of the case, its criticisms of the principles of settlement 
would have been quite unnecessary. 

Normally, a resettlement is not a fresh settlement of the Government share 
of the produce of the land but is merely a revision of the commuted money value 
of such share with reference to the variations in prices which have taken place 
subsequent to the introduction of the previous settlement. It is an accepted 
principle that the agricultural value of land once ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy may be taken as a basis for future adjustment. In section 5 of its 
report the Committee tacitly accepts this canon and it is only with reference to 
the other moderating factors which should guide the Settlement Officer in 
deciding on the percentage of increase that there is a difference of opinion 
between the Committee and the Settlement Officer. These factors relate to the 
economic condition of the holders of agricultural land in the tract. There is a 
palpable fallacy in the reasoning of the Committee in paragraph 15 and in the 
concluding paragraph of its report where it advocates the need for considering 
each ryot’s status in fixing the settlement demand. The Board agrees with 
Mr. Holdsworth (vide; second sub-paragraph of paragraph 3 of his report) that 
it is not necessary and in fact not practicable to vary the assessment in accord¬ 
ance with the peculiar circumstances of each individual cultivator. It is one of 
the main principles of a ryotwari settlement that the assessment should be on 
the land and should not be determined by the wealth or poverty of the land¬ 
holder. Under the present system the ryot, however much he may dislike 
resettlement and the enhancement in his dues which generally, though not 
invariably, accompanies resettlement, has at any rate this satisfaction, that he 
knows when the resettlement is concluded that during the period of its currency 
the rates fixed will not be changed. If assessments were to vary according to 
the circumstances of each holder, he would necessarily be exposed every year to 
the constant menace of a varying demand. 

4. Section 6 of the Committee's Report — Rainfall. —In paragraph 4 (6) of his 
report, Mr. Holdsworth has given an effective reply to the Committee’s obser¬ 
vations on the subject. There is no point in its attack of his figures (which 
have been prepared on the lines laid down by Government) when it accepts the 
conclusion of the Settlement Officer that there has been no appreciable change 
in the character of the seasons. As pointed out by Mr. Holdsworth, the 
Committee is hardly justified in basing the sweeping generalization that five of 
every ten years were bad, on admittedly meagre statistics. In taking the total 
rainfall of the year for coming to this conclusion the Committee disregards its 
own principle, viz., that it is not the total that counts but the distribution. 

5. Section 7 of the Committee's Report—Allowances for vicissitudes of season, 
etc. —In this section the Committee attempts to prove that the outturn per acre 
is less than the standard outturn fixed at settlement and that the allowance 
made for vicissitudes of season and unprofitable areas is not adequate. The 
accuracy of the calculations in paragraphs 29 and 30 is highly problematical. 
As regards unprofitable areas the Committee cannot expect, as it does, 
that deductions should be made on account of lands wantonly left waste 
by ryots. As rightly pointed out by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 4 (c) of his 
report the allowance is intended to cover only small paths, channels, etc., and 
other small uncultivable bits measured in with holdings. The statistics of 
* current fallows ’ referred to by the Committee are irrelevant to the question, 
and the conclusions in paragraphs 31 and 32 of the Committee’s report will lead 
to the absurd fallacy of supposing that no assessment should be levied when 
a ryot does not choose to cultivate his lands in any year—a theory opposed to 
established settlement principles. 
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addition to the assessment is based, as observed by Mr. Holdsworth in para¬ 
graph 9 of his report, on a misapprehension on the part of Mr. Srinivasa Raghava 
Ayyangar regarding the policy of Government. 

11. Section 16 of the Committee’s Report—Agricultural statistics .—The Com¬ 
mittee considers that the Special Settlement Officer’s figures under cattle, sheep 
and ploughs are unreliable as they were obviously taken from the accounts 
maintained by the village karnams. These figures have been compiled from the 
statistical return A. 4 corresponding to village return No. 21. The instructions 
for the preparation of these returns require that the census should be taken 
accurately and not that it should be left to guess work. Further the statistics 
relating tO ploughs and working cattle do not warrant the Committee’s assump¬ 
tion that the number of ploughs has been calculated automatically on the basis 
of a pair of working cattle for each plough. There is also no reason to suppose 
that the number of cattle and sheep was calculated in any arbitrary manner. 

As regards cattle, the Committee states that as the census was taken in 
October and November when most of the cattle would be away in Hyderabad 
and the Agency the figures are under estimates. The Settlement Officer himself 
has admitted this in paragraph 32 of his scheme report so far as the figures for 
fasli 1329 are concerned. This year the statistics were taken in the third week 
of January when the cattle, if any, that had gone out of the districts should 
have returned. The figures for agricultural stock including sheep and goats 
taken at the census held in October 1924 and in January 1930 are given 
below 

East West ... ■. „ n 

Godavari. Godavari. 

October 1924 . 019,758 816,726 842,574 

January 1930 . 659,185 727,528 892,276 

There was an increase of about 40,000 in the case of East Godavari and 
50,000 in the case of Kistna, while in West Godavari there was a fall of nearly 
. 90,000. 

In paragraphs 86 and 89 of its report the Committee also attacks the 
accuracy of the Special Settlement Officer’s figures of cattle and ploughs so 
far as East Godavari district is concerned. Mr. Holdsworth has explained in 
paragraph 10 of his report that as figures for non-Government areas also were 
included by mistake in the statistical atlas he has obtained separate figures for 
Government areas alone. According to the correct statistics relating to the 
Government areas obtained from the Director of Agriculture in respect of 
fasli 1329, the total number of cattle (excluding sheep and goats) and ploughs 
in the district is as shown below :— 

Number of ploughs. 


Director of Agriculture’s figure .. .. .. .. .. 80,870 

Special Settlement Officer’s figure .. .. . . .. 73,009 

Committee’s figure .. .. .. .. .. .. 113,003 

Number of cattle. 

Director of Agriculture’s figure .. .. .. .. 550,199 

Special Settlement Officer’s figure .. .. .. .. 431,946 

Committee’s figure .. .. .. .. .. .. 721,840 


The above statement shows that while the Committee’s figures are exaggerated 
the Special Settlement Officer’s figures are below the actuals. 

In paragraphs 91 to 94 of its report the Committee discusses the question 
whether the output of fodder from the cultivated area will be enough to meet 
the requirements of the cattle of the tract. The Committee professes to show 
that the output of fodder from this area will meet the requirements of only 
one-sixth of the available cattle in the lvistna and West Godavari and one-fifteenth 
in East Godavari. In arriving at this conclusion it makes certain assumptions 
with regard to the output of fodder from each cultivated acre and the require¬ 
ments per head of cattle, which do not conform to the standards accepted by 
the Agricultural department. In paragraph 10 of his reply Mr. Holdsworth has 
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6. Section 8 of the Committee's Report — Remissions. —The settlement rates 
are based on the normal outturns and it would be as unreasonable to pitch it 
unduly low in view of the years of low yield when no remission could be 
granted under the present remission rules as it would be to pitch it unduly 
high considering the years of bumper crops. 

Further it is not true to say that the remission rules are not worked 
liberally now, whatever truth there may have been in the statement when 
Mr. Clarke made it. As pointed out by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 4 (d) of his 
report, the districts in question are well protected from famine owing to the con¬ 
struction of big irrigation systems and the fact that during the 20 years ending 
1923-24 the average annual seasonal remission was Rs. 83,900 in Kistna and 
West Godavari and Rs. 37,650 in East Godavari sufficiently proves that the 
rules are not worked illiberally. 

7. Section 9 of the Committees Report—Insect pests, etc. —In paragraph 47 of 
its report the Committee says that no allowance is made by the Settlement 
department for losses due to insect pests either under vicissitudes of season, 
etc., or under cultivation expenses. The insect pest is as inconstant a factor as 
shavi and waste and damage due to it can be met only by the application of 
remission rules and it is impossible to gauge the average loss due to insect pests 
so as to provide for it in the rate of deduction allowed for vicissitudes of 
season. 

8. It is true that Government have undertaken to refrain from enhancing 
the assessment in respect of any additional value which may have been imparted 
to the land by the ryots’ improvements. It will be observed from the resolution 
of the Government of India quoted in paragraph 48 of the Committee’s report 
that the term ‘ improvements ’ refers to the construction of wells, channels and 
tanks at the cost of the ryots which enhance the value and improve the pro¬ 
ductivity of their lands. It is clear that it was never intended that lands 
which are supplied with water at the cost of Government should be eligible for 
specially favourable rates of wet assessment or water-cess for the reason that the 
ryot has rendered them irrigable. If this were the intention, a great part of 
the wet land of the Presidency would be eligible for specially favourable 
treatment, since, as is well known, it is only through the exertions of its owners 
that a great part of the wet land has been rendered fit to receive irrigation. As 
a practical matter and in fairness to the general taxpayer, the charge for water, 
whether it is imposed in the form of a water-cess or is consolidated with the 
assessment, must be governed to a large extent by commercial considerations ; 
that is to say, it must be fixed at a rate which will render the scheme of irriga¬ 
tion remunerative. If this policy were not generally followed, there would be 
an end to the development of irrigation. It should further be remembered that 
in one of the areas to which the Committee refers, namely, Divi, lands were sold 
or assigned subject to the payment of the rates of water-cess now imposed. It 
can hardly be maintained that rates which the ryots accepted but were free to 
reject are excessive or inequitable. 

9. Sections 13 and 14 of the Committee's Report — Population. —When in 
paragraph 71 of its report the Committee says that the figures would indicate 
that the growth of population has outstripped the expansion of cultivation it 
proceeds on the untenable assumption that the question of the proper incidence 
of population for a tract should be decided with reference to the available 
arable area alone and that the entire population should necessarily be exclu¬ 
sively agriculturists. Further, as indicated by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 7 
of his report, the increase of population is not a direct factor in calculating the 
increase of assessment at resettlement. He has clearly demonstrated the 
inaccuracy of the Committee’s figures and the error of its conclusions. 

10. Section 15 of the Committee's Report — Communications, etc. —As observed 
by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 8 of his report, statistics regarding communi¬ 
cations, markets and trade indicate the economic prosperity of the ryot popula¬ 
tion though they do not play any direct part in the revision of assessment at 
resettlements. The view of the Committee that road-cess should properly 
be merged in the half net due to Government and not levied separately in 
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adopted the rates of the Agricultural department except in regard to the out* 
turn of fodder which he has estimated at a uniform rate of one ton for each 
cultivated acre while according to the Director of Agriculture the yield will be 
one ton for paddy, half a ton for other cereals and quarter ton for pulses. 
Recalculating the output of fodder on the correct area and on the data given by 
the Director of Agriculture the result in the case of Kistna and West Godavari 
Avill be— 


Paddy 

Cereals 

Pulses 


Area. 


ACS. 

682,000 

201,000 

70,000 


Output of 
fodder 
in tons. 

682,000 

100,500 

17,500 


953,000 800,000 or 

1,792 million lb. This is nearer the figure (1,440 million lb.) adopted by the 
Committee than that of Mr. Holdsworth (2,150 million lb.). Taking the 
requirements of the cattle of the two districts at 3,360 million lb., the present 
output is about half the requirements of the total number of cattle and not 
one-sixth as stated by the Committee. Similarly in East Godavari the total 
output of fodder on the cultivated area will be— 

ACS. TONS. 

Paddy . 330,000 330,000 

Cereals .. .. 116,000 58,000 

Pulses . .. 72,000 18,000 

406,000 or 

909"4 million lb. 

The total number of full-grown cattle is abut 520,000 and their require¬ 
ments (at 5,600 lb. per head) will be 2,912 million lb. The present output will 
thus be roughly one-third of the requirements of the total number of cattle 
and not one-fifteenth as represented by the Committee. If the area of fallows, 
arable waste and forest area referred to in. paragraphs 93 and 94 of the report 
which would provide grazing for the cattle is also taken into consideration, 
then the quantity of available food supply would be much more than the 
proportion arrived at above. 

As regards the shrinkage in the average area of a patta the Committee is 
of opinion (paragraphs 87 and 88 of its report) that it is due not only to 
fragmentation of holdings but also to the increase in population during the 
settlement period having outstripped the expansion of cultivation. The latter 
observation is correct so far as Kistna and West Godavari districts are 
concerned as the extent of holdings has increased by only 9 per cent while the 
population has increased by 22 per cent, but it is not so in the case of East 
Godavari where the extent of holdings has increased by 19 per cent while 
population has increased by only 15 per cent. 

12. Sections 12 and 17 of the Committee's Report—Holdings and Revenue .—It 
has been shown in paragraph 7 of Mr. Holdsworth’s report that the increase in 
the percentage of area cultivated is actually greater than the percentage in 
population that this increase has been mainly under wet crops and that the 
Committee’s suggestion that the increase is due only to the opening up of lands 
on the margin of cultivation may be decisively rejected. As observed by 
Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 11 of his report the Committee’s observation that 
the expansion under wet in Kistna and West Godavari and East Godavari was 
only 4 and 9 per cent respectively does not take into account the explanation 
given by the Settlement Officer that most of the so-called dry lands were under 
regular wet cultivation, but were shown as dry only in the accounts. 

It may be true as observed by the Committee in paragraph 97 of its report 
that, owing to the increasing demand for land, worthless and inferior lands are 
taken up on darkhast and subsequently relinquished if they are not productive. 
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In the Kaikalur taluk of the Kistna district where the extent relinquished is 
nearly equal to the extent assigned, this is particularly true, but this is due as 
explained in pai'agraph 30 of the Scheme Report to certain special disadvantages 
and unfavourable conditions. In the rest of the resettlement tract the area of 
darkhast lands retained by the ryots is far greater than the area relinquished 
and this certainly does not denote economic depression. 

13. Section 18 of the Committee's Report—Sale for arrears of land revenue .— 
The Committee’s theory that the ryots somehow manage to pay up the Govern¬ 
ment dues and that the statistics of sale for arrears of land revenue represent 
the case of ryots who have been 4 ruined ’ by trying to bringing unsuitable land 
to cultivation is unsupported by evidence. Even if it were correct 18 such 
ruined ryots out of 75,000 in East Godavari and 163 out of 155,000 in Kistna 
and West Godavari (vide paragraph 33 of the Scheme Report) can hardly be 
considered sufficient to establish the theory that pressure of population on the 
land has affected the economic prosperity of the ryot to any great extent. 

14. Section 19 of the Committee's Report—Land values. —In paragraph 12 of 
his report Mr. Holdsworth has given sufficient statistical data based on land 
acquisition records to disprove the Committee’s allegations that the value of 
land has gone down after 1925. 

In regard to the Committee’s observation that the several considerations 
enumerated in paragraph 107 of its report go to vitiate the land values so that 
they could not be taken as representing the correct economic value of the land, 
it has to be pointed out that the Settlement Officer had already anticipated this 
criticism when he remarked in paragraph 35 of his Scheme Report that 44 what¬ 
ever influences vitiate the returns for the latter period must have vitiated those 
for the early period and for purposes of comparison cancel out.” 

In paragraph 108 of its report the Committee emphatically denies that the 
rise in the value of the land is one of the strongest indications of increased 
profits. It is not clear what other conclusion the rise in the value of land can 
indicate unless it is to be seriously urged that all sales of land fall under one or 
other of the categories mentioned in paragraph 107 of the Committee’s report. 

In the opinion of the Board the fact that the value of land has increased 
enormously is proof that the assessment thereon has had very little effect on its 
value. The Committee itself seems to be unable to reconcile the large increase 
which has taken place in the selling price of land with its contention that the 
general condition of the ryot population is such that any increase in the rate of 
assessment is not justifiable. It is only reasonable to expect that few ryots will 
be willing to pay very high sums for the purchase of land, if thereby they know 
that they are going to lose money. After all the rise in the sale values is not a 
factor directly bearing on the question of increase of the assessment but is 
only an indication of the effect of the rise in prices on the value of lands. 

15. Section 20 of the Committee's Report—Lease values. —In paragraph 13 of 
his report Mr. Holdsworth has given a complete answer to the Committee’s 
criticism. In paragraph 111 of its report the Committee enumerates certain 
factors which lead to high lease values and implies that the Settlement Officer 
has simply ignored these factors. Statistics of sale and lease values for pur¬ 
poses of resettlement are generally collected with very great care and it is only 
simple and straightforward transactions that are taken into account—vide 
the elaborate instructions contained in paragraph 11 of section I of the Resettle¬ 
ment Manual. 

The Committee has not proved that the system of leasing is unpopular or 
that the landlord is necessarily a loser by the transaction. The fact that a 
landholder is able to lease his lands to tenants at rates which are many times 
higher than the rates of assessment is clear proof that the rates of assessment 
are not too high. It must be remembered that the assessment is paid by the 
landholder and not by his tenant. The landholder therefore when he leases his 
land is assured of a very handsome profit. As shown by Mr. Holdsworth in' 
paragraph 13, sub-paragraph (5) of his report, the rent on an acre of wet land 
assessed at Rs. 8 comes to Rs. 65. 
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16. Section 21 of the Committee’s Report—Commutation prices. —The Commit¬ 
tee’s lengthy dissertation on prices is, as observed by Mr. Holdsworth in 
paragraph 14 of his report, not altogether relevant. Mr. Holdsworth has, in the 
opinion of the Board, shown conclusively that the commutation prices arrived 
at in the scheme report are by no means high. Even if the figures accepted by 
the Committee are taken, it is clear that during the present resettlement prices 
have risen by about 100 per cent. 

17. Section 22 of the Committee's Report—Effect of prices.— In paragraphs 151 
and 152 of its report the Committee attempts to point out that the rise in 
prices is not always or universally a blessing to the ryot. The very authority 
which the Committee quotes to prove the proposition admits that there is very 
serious difference of opinion in the matter. Even assuming that the proposition 
is true, the Board cannot see its relevance, since the basic principle of settle¬ 
ment is that the assessment represents the Government share of the net profits 
from land and not of what is left of the profits after the satisfaction of all the 
needs of the ryot. 

18. Sections 23 to 35 and 40 of the Committee's Report—Cultivation expenses .— 
In these sections and in the appendices relating thereto the Committee professes 
to show that the cultivation expenses have increased considerably and that the 
value of the net produce from his land is insufficient to maintain the ryot. The 
Board has little to add to the observations made by Mr. Holdsworth in para¬ 
graphs 15 and 16 of his report in which he has shown how inaccurate are the 
statistics compiled by the Committee. The appendices to the Committee’s 
report are full of errors and it is impossible to place much reliance on them. 
The Committee’s contention that the value of the net produce is insufficient 
to maintain the ryot would appear to be almost absurd to anyone who is in 
the least acquainted with the conditions of cultivation in the Kistna and 
Godavari deltas. This overstatement of its case by the Committee detracts 
very largely from the value of its report. If the facts were as stated, land 
values instead of increasing as they have done must inevitably have dropped; 
cultivation must have fallen in extent and the ryot population gone elsewhere 
in order to earn a living. The facts that population has increased and shows 
no signs of migration, that cultivation has extended and that land and lease 
values have gone up enormously are in themselves a refutation of any such 
suggestion as the Committee puts forward. 

19. Sections 36 and 37 of the Committee's Report—Economic enquiries in 
selected villages. —The economic enquiries conducted by the Settlement depart¬ 
ment, although intensive, are necessarily on a limited scale and covers only 
typical areas, as otherwise it would be impossible for any Settlement Officer 
to finish his enquiries within a reasonable period. In the case of the three 
districts in question clear and comprehensive instructions were issued by the 
Settlement Officer for the conduct of economic enquiries and the Board has no 
hesitation in saying that the Committee’s allegation that the “ Government 
investigators depended to a very great extent upon the incorrect and casual 
information provided to them by the village karnams ” is unwarranted. Even 
assuming that the Committee’s enquiries were thorough and its conclusions 
correct, it is difficult, as observed by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 19 of his 
report, to argue therefrom that sales of lands were generally due ,to economic 
pressure. The Board is in entire agreement with the observations made by 
Mr. Holdsworth in the concluding sub-paragraph of paragraph 19 of his report. 

20. Sections 38 and 41 of the Committee's Report—Indebtedness of ryots and 
standard of living. —Mr. Holdsworth’s discussion on the agricultural indebted¬ 
ness of the ryots and the increase in the cost of living in paragraphs 17 and 18 
of his report is, in the opinion of the Board, a complete refutation of what the 
Committee has sought to prove. The Committee starts from a fallacious 
premise when in paragraph 276 of its report it says that the income from land 
should be enough to enable the ryots to maintain themselves. Indebtedness 
may be due to a variety of causes and until it can be proved that the ryot has 
contracted debt mainly on account of agricultural losses the case for a modifi¬ 
cation of the land revenue demand hardly arises. The debtor may borrow 
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because he has some need to satisfy or because he has credit and cannot resist- 
the numerous temptations to enjoy its use. It is not borrowing however that 
leads to debt but failure to repay and for this there may be reasons quite 
distinct from those which led to the borrowing. It is well known that as a 
general rule the ryot does not hoard up money in liquid form. He has not so 
far taken to banking in the ordinary accepted method. When he has any 
surplus money he invests it in jewels or on land or lends it out, but very rarely 
keeps what may be called 4 till money ’ with which to meet any emergency 
which may arise. When, therefore, such emergencies arise he has either to sell 
his jewels or his land or to call in his loans. If he cannot raise money by any 
of those means, he has to borrow on the security of his lands or jewels. This in 
fact is and has been from time immemorial the ryot’s peculiar method of 
banking. That he has to borrow is no proof at all that he is in a bad way. 
Indeed it is rather a proof that he is well off and that his credit stands high 
in the money market. To argue as the Committee has done that increased 
indebtedness denotes increased poverty is, the Board is convinced, the exact 
opposite of the truth. 

21. Section 42 of the Committee’s Report—Village budgets. —As observed by 
Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 20 of his report, much reliance cannot be placed 
on the Committee’s statistics. 

22. Section 45 of the Committee's Report—Lankas and Padugais. —Govern¬ 
ment have issued orders directing that the classification might be lowered in all 
deserving cases—vide paragraph 8 of G.O. No. 405, Revenue, dated the 26th 
February 1929. 

23. Section 46— Water-rates. —The Board entirely agrees with the obser¬ 
vations of Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 21 of his report and has nothing to 
add to them. 

24. Sections 11 and 47— Irrigation and Drainage.-— The Committee deals 
with irrigation under the three heads of (1) Adequacy of canal supplies, (2) 
Drainage and (3) Improvements. In paragraph 50 of its report the Committee 
proposes to examine the adequacy of supplies with reference to the extension 
of irrigation. It may be mentioned at the outset that if there has been exten¬ 
sion of irrigation it is due to improvement of supply and better distribution 
brought about by the remodelling of channels and the introduction of pipes. 

Supplies. —As regards canal supplies, the Committee is of opinion that 
conditions are not unsatisfactory in Godavari Eastern and Central deltas and 
in the Muniyeru project but they are far from satisfactory in Godavari Western 
and Kistna Eastern deltas and in the Divi island. It bases its opinion in this 
regard on the fact that transplantation of crops which should be completed 
by the end of July has to be carried on to August and September. There is a 
fallacy in this argument. Transplantation depends not merely on adequate 
canal supplies but also on the supply of seedlings, labour and cattle, and if 
these latter are either not available or available only in insufficient quantities 
the progress of transplantation must necessarily be retarded. Again, if the 
river receives freshes in time and if the rains are adequate and timely, trans¬ 
plantation progresses satisfactorily and is completed in six weeks time, which is 
considered the normal period required for the completion of transplantation. 
If, however, the river receives freshes late and if the rains are not timely and 
adequate, transplantation must necessarily be delayed. 

The Committee is of opinion that the second crop suffers considerably in 
the Godavari Western delta owing to the inadequacy of canal supplies. It 
further states that many ryots in the villages situated higher up, where the 
lands are not easily commandable, admitted that they did not want second-crop 
cultivation and that while lands on which second crop could be easily raised 
have been excluded from the second-crop zone, lands on which second crop 
ca nn ot easily be raised have been included in it. It therefore recommends that 
the wishes of the ryots in this regard must be consulted before the zones are 
finally fixed. It is not true that the second crop suffers badly in the Godavari 
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Western delta, where the area grown is the largest, while in the Godavari Eastern 
and Central deltas in spite of favourable conditions, the area grown is very 
much smaller proportionately. The fixing of the secohd-crop zone in the 
Godavari Western delta has since solved many of the difficulties referred to in 
paragraph 57 of the report, and if only the ryots would take advantage of the 
rotation system of closure of channels for second crop and concentrate the area 
cultivated in that delta, the difficulties as regards soakage in contiguous lands 
would be greatly removed. Again, the statement that the ryots are anxious to 
give up second-crop cultivation is unsupported by facts. Anyone who attended 
a second-crop conference can readily recall to mind how great is the scramble 
for second-crop water. Of the 132 petitions received by the Board of Revenue 
objecting to the proposals of the Special Executive Engineer regarding the fixation 
of second-crop zone, only 8 were from parties asking for the exclusion of their 
lands, while the remaining 124 which came from 1,800 ryots definitely asked 
for the supply of water in the second-crop season to about 15,000 acres of land. 
Even the ryots who desired the exclusion did so under the misapprehension 
that the supply for the second-crop would mean the loss of the supply they 
had till then enjoyed in the first-crop season. Not only ryots but also registered 
companies and private individuals owning property outside the limits of the area 
irrigated by direct flow petitioned for the inclusion at any cost of their lands 
in the second-crop zone. They were prepared to pay an inclusion fee of Rs. 25 
per acre, to set aside lands for the benefit of the depressed classes and dis¬ 
charged sepoys, to construct at their own expense all the channels and engineer¬ 
ing works necessary to take water for their lands, and to pay such rates of 
water-cess in addition as Government might fix. If irrigation were really 
unsatisfactory and second-crop cultivation unprofitable as alleged by the 
Committee, such companies and individuals would hardly come forward and 
ask for the inclusion of their lands on terms which at first sight seem unfavour¬ 
able. The Board therefore agrees with the conclusions of Mr. Holdsworth in 
paragraph 5 of his report. 

Drainage .—As regards drainage, the Committee considers that the drains 
designed originally in accordance with the tentative principles laid down in 
P.M.G. No. 3572 dated the 19th December 1874 and G.O. No. 3528 dated the 
22nd December 1870 can hardly meet the present requirements. It says that, 
in the first place, these principles themselves have become obsolete in view of 
the most recent developments in engineering and agricultural knowledge. 
Secondly, cultivation has extended considerably since the drains were designed 
and constructed, so that the extent of cultivation is now twice what it was 
before. Eor these reasons, the Committee considers that the drains should be 
improved so as to carry off water as quickly as possible. It also refers to the 
complete neglect of village drains and to the fact that very large volumes of 
upland drainage also enter the deltas and aggravate the drainage difficulties, 
as the existing drains cannot efficiently deal even with internal drainage. 

The drains designed in accordance wdtli the principles referred to in the 
report have been found to serve well so far, and recent observations made in 
the Gonteru drain of the Godavari Western delta have shown that no improve¬ 
ments are required. The flood-flow which occurs only occasionally during rains 
spills freely on both sides and is fairly rapidly discharged into the sea. It is only 
during times of low flow which occurs for a long period in the year that there 
is a chance of the silting up of drains and the tentative section adopted for 
clearance is intended to prevent such silting. Certain low-lying lands are no 
doubt affected here and there, but on the whole there is no submersion on a 
large scale for such periods as are likely to injure the paddy crop. Lands which 
are not easily drained have been included in the second-crop zone for cultiva¬ 
tion and this solution is certainly more effective and economical than spending 
large sums on the improvement of drainage with doubtful results. The disposal 
of the full floods estimated from the upland drainage has been provided for as 
far as possible so as to convey the floods rapidly without damaging the delta 
works relating to the disposal of upland drainage have been constructed in the 
past and charged to the Capital account of the system. The improvements to 
3 
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the Yenamaduru drain at a cost of 10 lakhs of rupees and the provision of 
flood-weirs at several places are instances in point. Such works will also be 
constructed in the future if the need is felt and the cost is justified. Village 
drainages are entirely local and have therefore been left in the hands of the 
ryots. In many places, drainage takes place by field-to-field flow. Drains 
serving a number of villages are generally looked after by the Public Works 
Department and if any instances of such drains which are not in charge of 
Public Works Department are brought to noti e, they will be examined and 
taken over for maintenance. 

Improvements .—Under improvements, the Committee suggests for the 
Godavari systems (1) the raising of the masonry crest level of the anicut, or 
(2) the putting up of higher shutters than at present, or (3) the increasing of 
the ventway of the head sluices. To ensure adequate supplies for the second- 
crop season the Committee recommends the construction of a reservoir on the 
Godavari or on one of its tributaries and suggests the construction of one on the 
Sabari. The question of increasing the height of the falling shuttei’s was 
considered when the question of extension of irrigation in the Godavari delta 
was investigated in detail and it was then decided that it would be sufficient to 
adjust the pivots of shutters so as to make them fall with a larger depth of flow 
on top of them and to provide machines for the rapid lifting up of the shutters 
when once they fall down. The former improvement has been and is being 
carried out, while the latter will be arranged for shortly. The suggestion for 
the construction of a reservoir to increase the supplies in the second-crop season 
will be separately considered. 

As regards the Kistna Eastern delta, the Committee thinks that to take 
full advantage of the increased height of water made available by the 6 ft. 
shutters installed over the Kistna anicut, the head sluices and the main canal 
should be expanded and necessary improvements effected. The question of 
extension of irrigation in the Kistna Western delta is now being investigated 
by a special officer and he will be requested to examine the question of 
adequacy of supplies for transplantation, although it is held that the supplies 
are adequate. 

As regards the Divi Pumping project, the Committee apprehends that the 
improvements to the Kistna system will seriously affect the Divi island system 
and accordingly recommends that timely measures should be taken for prevent¬ 
ing such shortage. There is at present a proposal to extend the East Bank 
canal and carry water to Divi island by constructing an aqueduct across the 
Puligadda Arm of the Kistna river and when it matures adequate supplies 
will be assured for irrigation in the Divi island. 

In paragraphs 353 to 356 of the report, the Committee refers to the need 
for improving the drainage with a view to preventing submersion and conse¬ 
quent loss to the ryots and recommends that more systematic maintenance of 
drains should be undertaken and that works calculated to carry off the upland 
drainage should be constructed. It finally states that expenditure should not 
be stinted on these improvements and works for the reason that the Godavari 
and Kistna systems yield very fair net returns and that, if the capital expendi¬ 
ture on them were doubled, they would still yield a handsome return and 
continue to satisfy the requirements of productive public works. As stated 
already, the drains are sufficiently satisfactory for present requirements and no 
widening is therefore necessary. As regards their maintenance the difficulty 
has been mostly in securing labour for doing the work within the closure 
period, more especially as the drains take a good deal of time to dry out to 
make excavation possible. However, every endeavour will be made to over¬ 
come the difficulty by enlisting the co-operation of village panehayats and 
interested ryots and to arrange for a more systematic maintenance of drains. 
The improvements to the Yenamaduru drain must make rapid discharge of the 
upland drainage possible. A regulator will have to be constructed for shutting 
out the floods from the Venkiah and Wuyyuru canals and when this is done 
the Y’errakalva floods cannot cause damage to the delta. The flood-weir at 
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the Velpur canal disposes of most of the floods from the Rallamadugu which are 
carried to the sea without causing any damage to the delta. The proposal to 
divert them into the Godavari river below the anicut is open to serious objections. 
Resides being prohibitively costly, it will be impracticable and of doubtful 
utility for many reasons. Provision will have to be made to carry the floods across 
the canal by means of a syphon which, however, is likely to give trouble when 
discharges of varying quantities flow down it ; and there is the added trouble 
due to the backing up of floods in the Godavari. The diversion of the Buda- 
meru into the Kistna below the anicut is equally impracticable and will be 
costlier than the above proposal, apart from the difficulty of negotiating the 
town of Bezwada which will come in its way. 

25. Section 48 of the Committee's Report .—The remarks of the Committee in 
this section are mainly in the nature of suggestions to improve the present 
economic condition of the ryots in the three districts and are irrelevant to the 
question at issue, viz., whether any increase in the present rates of assessment 
is called for with reference to the rise in prices and the existing economic 
condition of the people. 

26. Section 49 of the Committee's Report—Fuel supply. —In this section the 
Committee makes the suggestion that the Forest department may arrange to 
get adequate supplies of fuel down the rivers and canals so that the widespread 
practice of burning cow dung cakes may be put a stop to and the consequent 
great wastage in the possible manure supplies may be avoided. The remarks 
of the Chief Conservator of Forests extracted below give an answer to this part 
of the Committee’s report. It may also be pointed out that apart from the 
question of cost the practice of burning cowdung cakes is partly the result of 
preference as it is a slow burning fuel and a fire once started can be left to take 
care of itself :— 

“ The misuse of cow dung is a particularly serious matter and is not confined to the 
deltas of the Kistna and the Godavari. But it is not only a question of whether an 
alternative fuel is available, or not. If wood or charcoal is used, it must be paid for, 
however low the price may be, whereas nothing is paid in cash for cowdung and the fact 
that it has a value in connection with agriculture is ignored. This would be a principal 
difficulty if firewood or charcoal could be made available in greater quantities—it would 
not be bought until there was developed a very strong public opinion on the subject of 
burning cowdung. A case in point is Coimbatore town where plenty of firewood is available, 
but the price is not low and cowdung is brought in from the country side over a radius of 
5 miles to be used as fuel in the town. 

“ In Godavari (East and West) and Kistna, and without taking account of the 
Guntur areas within economic distance of the delta tracts, 182 square miles of reserved 
forest have been handed over to panchayat management. Properly managed these areas 
should be capable of producing large quantities of fuel, but excessive grazing has gravely 
depreciated the value of these areas for any purpose. 

“ There is too little forest in the Madras Presidency and what there is is badly distri¬ 
buted. What is required is the formation of village forests to be managed for the production 
of wood in the deltas of the two rivers and in many other places agricultural land would 
have to be devoted to the purpose. What has happened is that every cent fit for the 
growing of field crop is devoted to cultivation, no provision being made for land required 
for other necessaries, such as firewood and pasture. 

“ An unnecessary number of cattle are kept. The result of this is that a large 
number of cattle migrate for a part of the year to the uplands of Guntur and even into 
Upper Godavari. As a consequence the forests of Guntur are ruined. 

“ The whole of the forests under departmental control within economic range of the 
deltas are being worked to their full capacity and very little development, if any, is possible. 
The sea board mangroves are fully worked, but would be more productive could illicit 
grazing be better checked. The casuarina plantations in Godavari are being extended. 

“ In 1920 an experiment to ascertain whether it would pay to extract fuel on the 
banks of the Godavari above the gorge was ordered to be made and information is now 
called for as to whether it was found possible to extend work in this direction. There is 
nothing to bring down the Kistna, except from Kondapalli, the yield from which is fully 
utilized in Bezwada.” 
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27. Section 51 of the Committee's Report—Excise Revenue.—The fallacy of 
the Committee’s argument that the land revenue demand should be reduced in 
view of the large income realized as excise revenue is sufficiently exposed by 
Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 22 of his report. 

28. Section 52 of the Committee’s Report—Cost of Settlement Operations— In 
the opinion of the Board the Committee has entirely misapprehended the 
functions of a settlement party. As Mr. Holdsworth points out in paragraph 2 
of his report, the portion of a resettlement party engaged in the work of 
revising the rates of assessment bears a very small proportion of the cost of 
the entire party. That so large and expensive a party is necessary during a 
resettlement is due to the fact that during the currency of a settlement the 
revenue records are not kept up to date. If the maintenance of such records 
could be kept up to date during the currency of a settlement, the work of a 
resettlement party would be confined practically to an examination of the 
statistics relating to prices during that period and to the development of culti¬ 
vation, communications, trade and so on. The examination of those statistics 
could in most cases be carried on in an office with a small staff, the cost of 
which would be almost negligible. It is therefore unfair to saddle a resettle¬ 
ment party with the cost of a large part of the work done by it which has 
nothing to do with the work connected with the revision of rates. 

29. Conclusion .—In Mr. Holdsworth’s detailed examination of the Com¬ 
mittee’s report and in the Board’s remarks in the previous paragraphs it has 
been shown how the Committee’s conclusions on all vital points have little to 
commend them. They are often based on a misinterpretation of Government 
orders on the subject; on wrong or admittedly insufficient data and on wide 
generalisations not based upon any recorded facts. The Committee has started 
with the fundamentally erroneous idea that the assessment should be regulated 
with reference to the economic condition of each individual ryot and not the 
productivity of the land. Its suggestions and observations throughout its 
report have in consequence been largely vitiated and when it concludes its 
report with the expression of a hope that Government are in no way committed 
to the dictum that it is the land that pays assessment and that the well-being 
of the ryots is not their concern, it is clear that the Committee does not realize 
that even if the principle it supports is desirable it is not practicable. 

As pointed out by Mr. Holdsworth in paragraph 23 of his report, the Com¬ 
mittee, in spite of the arguments advanced regarding the inability of the ryot to 
stand any increase in assessment, contemplates with equanimity an increase of 
25 per cent in the rate of cesses. This fact in itself seems to show that the 
Committee can have very little faith in its contention that the present rate of 
land assessment is too high. If the ryot can stand a large increase in the rate 
paid by him as cesses, he obviously can stand an equivalent increase in the rate 
of assessment. In the opinion of the Board the report of the Committee has 
not shown that the increase proposed in the Scheme Report on the present rate 
of assessment cannot be easily borne by the ryots in the three districts of East 
and West Godavaris and Kistna. Indeed on a consideration of the undoubted 
increase by 100 per cent in the selling price of rice during the currency of the 
present resettlement a much higher increase in the rate of assessment would be 
justifiable. It is the emphatic opinion of the Board that the proposals in the 
Scheme Report are based on sound grounds and that there is every justification 
for introducing the rates proposed therein without further delay. 

(True extract) 

S. G. Sengodaiyan, 

Acting Secretary. 


[Annexure. 
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REPORT, BATED 11th APRIL 1930, BY Mb. B. G. HOLDSWORTH, I.C.S.. 


1. The Committee’s Report .—The report of the Committee is contained in three- 
volumes comprising 101 pages of text and 212 pages of appendices. The report 
and the appendices have been examined as carefully and thoroughly as time per¬ 
mitted, but the task has not been facilitated by the numerous errors they contain. 
Arithmetical mistakes, many of them serious, occur in practically every appendix. 
The figures and arguments of the Settlement Officer have been attacked often 
unreasonably and on occasion misrepresented. Public statistics have been quoted 
without verification of their relevancy, and although the appendices bristle with 
an imposing array of columns, many of them are irrelevant and some of them so 
impracticable that in the end the Committee’s staff has not attempted to fill them 
in. The frequent errors of fact and calculation suggest that the report has not been 
drafted with the care required by a subject of such complexity, and though many 
of the mistakes may be of detail they detract from the authority of the conclusions. 
Care has been taken to refer to the original manuscript of the Committee’s report 
and to verify that none of the mistakes criticized below are merely misprints. 

2. The Costs of Resettlement .—In concluding its report, the Committee has- 
drawn attention to the fact that its investigation has taken only nine months 
while that of the Settlement Party took some years. It admits that the work of 
the Settlement Party was of a somewhat different kind. In view, however, of the 
misapprehensions betrayed in paragraph 378 of the report on the subject of the 
cost of resettlement, it is essential to emphasize the difference between the opera¬ 
tions of the Settlement Party as a whole and those on which the Committee was 
engaged. It is only a very small fraction of a Settlement Party that is employed 
on work directly connected with proposals for a revision of rates. The large 
majority of the Party is engaged in operations which would be essential, whether 
any alteration of the rates of assessment was contemplated or not. Its activities 
are confined almost entirely to the task of bringing up to date the registry and 
description of holdings in the revenue records. It must also be clearly under¬ 
stood that a resurvey is in no sense an essential part of a resettlement. There 
would be no difficulty in raising or lowering the assessment without any resurvev. 
Resurvey is necessary not because a district is resettled but because the existing 
survey, owing to changes in the holdings, has become so out-of-date that it can 
no longer be adapted to existing conditions. To argue that the cost of the 
Survey department should be considered as an essential part of the costs of a 
resettlement, as the Committee has done in paragraph 378, is, therefore, nnsound. 
There is even less justification for including the charges on account of the 
Inam Commissioner; and the further suggestion that the transfer of the cost of 
the district staff employed on the maintenance of revenue records from “ 5. Land 
Revenue” to “22. General Administration” is improper on the ground that 
this staff has some connection with resettlement has little to commend it. If the 
question is impartially considered, it will be seen that the only legitimate debit 
against the increased revenue levied at a resettlement is a small portion of 
the cost of the Settlement Party employed in the district resettled. The annual 
average expenditure for the last three years on the four Settlement Parties 
employed in various parts of the Presidency is 7-9 lakhs. About one half of this 
represents the cost incurred in Kistna and Godavari and it will be no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that less than one-tenth of this half was spent on staff directly 
connected with the operations involved in submitting proposals for a revision of 
rates. So slight is the cost of revising the rates that if resettlements were 
abandoned and a permanent settlement introduced, it would make little difference 
to the figures of expenditure quoted by the Committee in paragraph 378.. 

3. The Principles of Settlement and Resettlement .—The Committee has gone 
somewhat outside its terms of reference and has opened its report with a criticism 
of the principles of settlement and resettlement and a suggestion that these prin¬ 
ciples have been ignored by the Settlement Officer and by Government. 

In paragraph 15 the Committee has misstated the settlement principles and 5 
misinterpreted the statement of the Hon’ble the Revenue Member made in CounciL 
5 
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-on 28th November 1928. It states that the settlement calculations make no allow¬ 
ance for the subsistence of the farmer and that the Madras Government are not 
prepared to consider the requirements of the cultivator in assessing their revenue 
rates. Under the strict theory of Settlement the net profits from agriculture, i.e., the 
gross outturn less the cultivation expenses, are divided equally between the ryot 
and Government; but owing to the number of deductions that are made in favour of 
the ryot at each step in the calculation and owing to the fact that the net produce 
is valued at a commutation rate which is always considerably below the market 
price prevailing at the time when the settlement is made, the theoretical half 
share is never taken in practice, and the assessment is invariably very much less 
than half the current value of the net produce. The balance is left to the culti¬ 
vator and as a result of the fact that at resettlements Government have never 
enhanced rates up to the full percentage of the rise in prices, it has come about 
that the ryot’s share is constantly increasing while the Government’s share is 
constantly decreasing as the value of the products rises. It is impossible to follow 
the reasoning of the quotation from Mr. Srinivasa iiaghava Ayyangar given in 
paragraph 13 of the report to the effect that slight errors in the calculation are 
likely to result in excessive assessments. It is true that slight errors in detail 
might vitiate the total but there is no more likelihood of such errors tending to 
make assessments excessive than of their making them lenient. It all depends on 
the nature of the error: and in view of the care taken to see that the calculations 
are made in a way most favourable to the ryot the second alternative is really 
more probable than the first. The quotation from Sir Norman Marjoribanks does 
not mean that the Government of Madras are not concerned with the maintenance 
of the family of tho cultivator but that as adequate allowance has been made for 
the maintenance of the cultivator in fixing original and resettlement rates, it is 
not necessary and, in fact, it is not practicable, to vary the assessment in 
accordance with the peculiar circumstances of each individual cultivator. This is 
a very different thing from stating, as the Committee suggests, that the Government 
of Madras were not prepared to make due provision for the maintenance of the 
family of the cultivator. As a matter of fact, the present rates of assessment in 
these districts represent nothing like the value of half the net produce. Figures 
will be given later to show that the assessment is very much less than a half or 
even a quarter of the net produce. 

These facts explain the treatment of the question of cultivation expenses in 
the Scheme Eeport, The Committee has accused the Settlement Officer of having 
dealt with this matter in a cursory fashion. The calculation of cultivation 
expenses is a matter of extreme difficulty and a recalculation of such expenses 
would involve a recalculation of the standard outturns. In recent resettlements in 
view of the fact that the enhancements proposed have been so much lower than 
the rise in prices, it has been considered unnecessary to embark upon such debat¬ 
able points as the cost of cultivation. If it were proposed to enhance the 
assessment up to the full percentage of the rise in prices it would be essential to 
examine the relation of modern cultivation expenses to those of the preceding 
resettlement. The normal development would be for cultivation expenses to 
increase similarly with prices. There is no apparent reason why the cost of 
agricultural implements,* cattle, manure, etc., should rise faster than the price of 
grain: and as labour is generally paid in grain the money equivalent will vary 
exactly as the price of produce, unless there has been an increase in the rate of 
grain wages. It is possible that there has been a slight increase in grain wages 
and by this amount the increase in the cost of cultivation may exceed the rise in 
prices. The excess is however so slight that it should be amply covered by the 
difference between the rise in the price of produce and the percentage enhancement 
of the assessment proposed. As, however, the Committee has supplied an estimate 
of cultivation expenses which purports to show an increase of no less than 300 per 
cent over the figures of 1900 the question will be examined more elaborately in a 
subsequent part of this report. 

4. The Resettlement Factors — (a) The standard outturns .—The Committee has 
advanced a series of arguments to show that the allowance made under the head 
‘ vicissitudes of season and uncultivable areas ’ is inadequate, that the allowance 
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for cartage and merchants’ profits is too small and that the commutation rate is 
unfairly calculated. It has also questioned the correctness of the standard 
■outturns which are the theoretical bases of the rates of assessment. This latter 
point however has not been pressed except to the extent that the Committee has 
quoted from various reports regarding other provinces to show the difficulties 
inherent iu any attempt to estimate the actual yield of the soil. It has, however, 
suggested no more satisfactory method of arriving at the outturn which must be 
ascertained if land revenue is to be adjusted according to fertility. The point 
whether the standard outturns were excessive was examined in paragraph 40 (/) 
of the Scheme Report and figures were given to show that the settlement classi¬ 
fication based on these standard outturns was substantially correct. 

■Further evidence regarding outturns has been abstracted from the claims 
preferred by ryots before the Land Acquisition Officer or a Civil Court in connection 
with the recent railway acquisitions in these districts. The figures are given below. 
They indicate that the settlement outturns are anything but excessive. 


Rate of 
assessment, 
ES. A. 


9 0 
8 0 
7 0 
6 0 
5 0 
4 8 


9 0 
8 0 
7 0 


12 0 
10 0 

9 0 


8 0 


Standard 

outturn. 

BAGS. 

Wet. 

Kistna. 

18 . 

11 . 

,10 . 

8 .. .. .. 

8 .. • 

7 .. 

West Godavari. 
13 ' • * 

11 . 

10 .. #. .. . 

East Godavari 

10 .. .» ., 
14 .. ; . 

18 . 


11 


Tield claimed per aore. 


20 to 9 bags of pacldy, 
20 to 9 bags of paddy. 
20 bags of paddy 
20 to 10 bags of paddy. 
20 to 12J bags of paddy 
16 bags of paddy. 


25 to 17\ bags of paddy 
R*». 500 to Rs 4o0. 

20 to 12 bags of paddy 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 170. 

20 to 18 bags of paddy. 


20 to 16f bags of paddy. 

30 to 12 bags of paddy 
Rs. 100.to Rs. 90. 

30 bags to 15 bags of paddy. 
4 putties of garlio. 

Chillies worth Rs. 60. 

Rs. 100. 

30 to 15 bags of paddy. 


(5) Allowance for vicissitudes of season .—The deduction made for vicissitudes 
of season and uncultivable areas lias been attacked on several grounds. It is 
argued that these allowances of 10 per cent in the deltas and 20 per cent in the 
uplands are insufficient to cover the vicissitudes of the season, since seasons 
sufficiently adverse to damage the crops are more frequent than the allowance 
made could cover. The Committee has criticized the rainfall statistics given by 
the Settlement Officer as 4 not only worthless but thoroughly misleading.’ The 
form in which the statistics were presented is that laid down by Government and 
it has been adopted in all recent Scheme Reports. It is moreover difficult to 
reconcile the Committee’s criticism with the fact that it has accepted the only 
deduction which the Settlement Officer made from the rainfall figures, viz., that 
there had been no appreciable change in the character of the seasons. The reason 
for this may be that the Committee desired to apply the results of its examination 
of the rainfall figures for the years 1890 — 1899 (Appendix 2) to the period of the 
expiring settlement which opened in 1900. The Committee professes to have 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining similar figures for later years. It is not 
easy to understand why it should have been able to obtain figures 40 years old 
and not those of later years. The figures are all equally available in every 
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Collector’s office m a printed Board’s Proceedings containing the monthly rainfall 
returns for each station for the 45 years ending 1914. Whatever the difficulties 
or disadvantages of quoting more relevant figures may have been, the Committee 
has enunciated the sweeping generalization [paragraph 388 (1)] that in half the 
years under consideration, the seasonal conditions were such as to cause damage to 
crops, on an examination of the rainfall recorded during ten years prior to the 
resettlement period at only six stations in an area covering some 12,000 square 
miles. It is obvious that figures will vary considerably even in adjoining stations 
over periods as short as a month and the Committee’s evidence for so serious a 
conclusion can only be described as inconclusive. Moreover the argument it draws 
from its figures, that the allowance for vicissitudes of seasons is inadequate, is 
weakened further by the fact that the crop experiments on which the standard 
outturns were estimated were conducted in the year 1894 which the Committee 
itself has marked as adverse in the East Godavari district and which was distin¬ 
guished in Kistna and West Godavari by heavy rains in the harvest months. 

The other criticisms levelled against the adequacy of the allowance for 
vicissitudes of season and unprofitable areas assume that the standard outturn is 
the maximum or ideal. It has been seen that the experiments on which the 
standard outturns were fixed were carried out in an unfavourable year and conse¬ 
quently such outturns cannot be assumed to represent even the normal, much 
less the perfect, crop. It is therefore quite incorrect to claim that further deduction 
should be made on account of late transplantation. Any effect which the date of 
transplantation has on the outturn must have been reflected in the standard Cut- 
turns. The arguments in paragraphs 29 and 30 are therefore at best irrelevant 
and in paragraph 30 in particular are based on quite inadequate grounds. The 
same considerations apply to the contentions in paragraphs 42 to 47, to the effect 
that no allowance is made for insect and other pests. 

In paragraph 34 the Committee has pressed for low rates of assessment 
in view of the losses to which the ryots are liable owing to vicissitudes of 
season. In this connection it must be emphasised that the Government rates 
are low as compared with the rents realized by the ryots from their sub-tenants and 
as compared with the rents paid by occupancy ryots in proprietary villages. The 
fact that the Government ryot can secure a rent which may be as much as ten 
times the assessment he pays to Government and that the occupancy ryot is 
prepared to pay considerably more than the Government assessment to the 
zamindar indicates that the revenue rates eaunot be considered anything but low. 

(c) Allowance for unprofitable areas. —The arguments based on the area of 
current fallows are vitiated by the fact that the Committee is mistaken about the 
meaning of the statistics it has quoted. It has taken them from Appendix 1 of 
Benson’s Statistical Atlas and has been led, no doubt inadvertently, into the 
fallacy of claiming that Government assessment is paid on fallows in proprietary 
estates. An examination of this Appendix would have shown that it related not 
only to Government lands but also to lands in zamindari and whole inam villages. 
The figures required by the Committee might have been found in paragraph 7 of 
the letter press of the Statistical Atlas from which it would have been seen that 
only 11 per cent of the occupied ryotwari area is uncultivated in Kistna and West 
Godavari and 27’5 per cent in East Godavari. In the latter district most of these 
fallows lie in the Bajahmundry and Peddapur taluks where the soil is poor and 
the assessment extremely low. Moreover much of this fallow contains trees from 
which the owner receives an appreciable return. It may incidentally be noticed 
that in no settlement has the allowance for uncultivable areas been intended to 
cover current fallows. It is intended to cover only small areas such as paths, 
channels, bunds, threshing floors, etc., which are measured in with the holdings. 
It must be remembered also that much of this current fallow is deliberately kept 
waste to be leased as pasturage for delta cattle, a practice which yields a reliable 
income considerably in excess of the assessment. 

( d) Remissions. —The dissertation on remissions in section VIII of the 
report is not particularly relevant to Kistna and Godavari which are as thoroughly- 
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protected against famine as any district in the Presidency. Since the construc¬ 
tion of the anicut seventy years ago there has been no widespread calamity in 
these districts and it requires more than a quotation from Mr. Clarke’s report of 
1899 to prove that the remission rules as now worked do not afford relief in the 
case of individual lauds which suffer on occasions from excess or deficiency of 
water. 

( e) Ryots’ improvements .—In section X the Committee has raised the question 
of ryots’ improvements and expressed an opinion that there should be some 
reduction of land revenue in consideration of the expenditure incurred by ryots 
in bringing their lands under wet cultivation. It is no doubt, true that in most 
cases it requires some labour or expenditure to convert dry land into wet but it 
has never been the practice to regard this as a ryot’s improvement, provided that 
the water is supplied from a Government source of irrigation. Where however 
the ryot digs a well or a private tank for the improvement of his land he is exempted 
from any enhanced assessment on this account. It must be remembered also that 
under the existing scheme of classification lands which are on the fringe of an 
ayacut or in an undeveloped area are invariably assessed at low rates. Carried to 
its logical conclusion the Committee’s argument would necessitate the assessment of 
all lands at jungle rates since at oue time or another they must have been cleared 
by the labour of some ryot. The Committee has offered no practical suggestion 
and, in view of the fact that the lauds which require improvement are, as a rule, 
assessed in the lowest tarams it seems unnecessary to consider the adoption of any 
further relief. 

5. The Irrigation Systems .—The section on Irrigation consists largely of the 
opinions of the Committee as to the conditions of irrigation in the deltas in 
question. In the ease of the Kistna delta it has expressed the opinion in para¬ 
graph 60, of which it was not altogether convinced in paragraph 54, that in 
the Kistna delta the more chronic insufficiency of supply from which the system 
had suffered almost throughout the period under report had been in a very large 
measure set right by the fitting up of 6 feet shutters over the Kistna anicut. 

In paragraph 57 however the Committee has strayed into the question of the 
second crop zone which has recently been fixed in the Godavari Western delta and has 
claimed to have discovered “ numerous cases of people who were not at all anxious 
to raise a second crop cultivation but who, on the other hand, desired to have their 
lands excluded from the second crop zones.” In the face of this assertion it is 
worth noting that out of the 132 petitions concerning the second crop zone 
received by the Board of Revenue only eight were from parties requesting the exclu¬ 
sion of their lands. The remaining 1 ^4 contained the requests of 1,800 ryots for 
the supply of water in the second crop season to some 15,000 acres of land and of the 
eight desiring exclusion most of them were under the misapprehension that the 
supply for second crop would me m the loss of the supply in the first crop season 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. Not only did the vast majority of ryots, who 
had any representations to make, desire the inclusion of their lands but certain 
registered companies and private individuals, who own property at present outside 
the limits of the area irrigated by direct flow, have petitioned in no half-hearted 
terms for the inclusion of their lands at almost any cost. These parties are 
prepared to pay an ‘ inclusion fee ’ of Hs. 25 per acre, to set aside lands for the 
benefit of the depressed classes and discharged sepoys, to construct at their own 
expense all the channels and engineering works necessary to bring the water on 
to their properties and undertake to pay such water rate as Government may care 
to fix. It is difficult to believe that, if irrigation were so unsatisfactory and the 
profits of cultivation so exiguous and unreliable as the Committee maintains, 
unsentimental entities like registered companies would be prepared to offer such 
handsome terms for the supply of water. 

6. The relevance of the statistics regarding Population, Cultivation , Communications 
and Trade .—In view of the Committee’s reply to the statistics givon in the Scheme 
Report concerning the economic condition of the district, it will be advisable 
to restate briefly the basis of the resettlement proposals. Land revenuo repre¬ 
sents the commuted value of Government’s share of the produce. This value was 
at the last settlement commuted at a rate calculated on the prices of food-grains 
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prevailing prior to 1894. It lias been demonstrated in the Scheme Report that 
these prices have increased by over a 100 per cent since the Government 
share was last commuted. It follows, therefore, that the Government’s share is 
worth at. least twice what it was worth when the existing rates of assessment 
were fixed. It has, however, been proposed to enhance the land revenue only by 
18f per cent. The enhancement has been proposed not because there has been 
an increase in the population, in the mileage of maintained roads, in the trade of 
the district, in the extent of holdings or in the sale and lease values of land, but 
simply because that share of the crop which represented the Government assess¬ 
ment 30 years ago is now worth twice as much as it was then worth. In other 
words, the ryot requires to sell only half as much of his crop to-day as he did 
some 30 years ago to meet the Government assessment. Much therefore of the 
argument advanced by the Committee to the effect that the increase in popu¬ 
lation, the expansion of maintained roads and the development of trade, etc., do 
not justify any enhancement of revenue, is irrelevant. Statistics regarding these 
points were introduced into the Scheme Report merely to illustrate the condition 
and development of the tract during the expiring settlement period and to throw 
light on the effect of the previous rates of assessment. If the old rates had been 
pitched too high, the effect would have been seen in a progressive deterioration 
of the tract. 

7. Population .—The Committee has pointed out that an increase of population 
is not an unmixed blessing and has argued as if there had been a rise in population 
of 21 per cent. This is not quite accurate. The correct figure is 19 per cent. 
The Committee has also stressed the fact that there was a retarded rate of expansion 
in the decade 1911—1921 which is not entirely explicable as being due to the 
influenza epidemic. Its argument in this paragraph would have been worthy of 
more attention if its figures had been correct. It lias, however, quoted for East 
Godavari the figures for Kistna and for Kistna the figures for Guntur. It is, 
however, a fact that in the Godavaris and Kistna there was a marked falling off in 
the rate of increase during the decade 1911—1921 and that there was less immi¬ 
gration than during previous decades. During those periods, however, the rate 
of increase in these districts had been very much above the Presidency average 
and an eventual retardation was in such circumstances inevitable. 

The Committee’s main point, however, is that an increase of population has 
its dangers. While it is true that increased population involves increased pressure 
on the land the statistics of cultivation given in the Scheme Report show there has 
been an expansion in cultivation greater than the increase in population. In 
paragraph 67 of its report the Committee has questioned the calculations made by 
the Settlement Officer regarding the expansion of cultivation in the Godavari 
districts. The figures furnished by the Settlement Officer will be found in para¬ 
graph 28 of the Scheme Report where it is explained that the comparison is made 
between the average of the figures for the five years 1919-20 to 1923-24 and the 
area of cultivation given in the previous Resettlement Scheme Reports for the two 
districts. These figures in the case of the Godavari districts were the average of 
the four years immediately preceding 1894. Using these figures which relate to 
cultivation in Government villages only the Settlement Officer has calculated that 
the cultivated area has increased by 22 per cent in Kistna and West Godavari and 
by 21 per cent in East Godavari. The Committee has attacked these results on 
the ground that the Settlement Officer has based his calculations on the irrigated 
area of J 899 in which year second crop in the Godavari delta was cultivated on only 
66,000 odd acres whereas in 1897 the second crop area was 166,000. The Com¬ 
mittee’s figures are taken from the Annual Administration Report of the Public 
Works Department, Part II (Irrigation) and it must be noted in passing that they 
refer to non-Government as well as Government villages, whereas the Settlement 
Officer’s figures in paragraph 28 of the Scheme Report refer to Government villages 
only. Because of the disparity in the irrigation returns for 1897 and 1899 the 
Committee has argued that it is justified in reducing the increase of cultivation 
claimed by the Settlement Officer by 100,000 acres and accordingly with the help 
of an erroneous statement that the increase in population was 21 percent (instead 
of 19 per cent) it has gone on to show that population has increased more than 
the cultivated area. 
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The Committee’s argument is fallacious. The Settlement Officer has explained 
that his early period figures were taken from the figures in the Resettlement Scheme 
Report of 1894. The Committee has ignored this and argued as if his calcu¬ 
lations were based on the Irrigation returns of 1899. It has further committed 
a serious blunder in having deducted from the Settlement Officer’s cultivated 
area for 1919-20 to 1928-24, which referred to the cultivation in Government 
villages only, the figures from the Administration Report (Irrigation) for the year 
1897, which include inam and zamindari villages as well. 

To prove how misleading is the argument of the Committee in this connection, 
the figures from the Annual Administration Reports (Irrigation) have been 
collected and compared. Second crop cultivation fluctuates from year to year and 
therefore averages have been taken for the five years 1895-90 to 1899-1900 (early 
period) and 1920-21 to 1924-25 (late period). Totals for the main systems are 


compared below: — 

Godavari 

Kistim 

Muniyeru 

Divi 

Total. 


Delta. 

Delta. 

Projeoe. 

Project. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Early period ,. 

.. 750,853 

522,067 

1.445 

Nil. 

1,272,998 

Late period 

. . 950,541 

738,676 

6,247 

37,255 

1,738,719 

Percentage increase 

+ 27 

+ 41 

+ 332 

• ft 

+ 37 

In the main irrigated 

areas alone there 

has been 

an increase 

i of 37 

per cent, This 


of course does not mean that the cultivated area has similarly increased, since 
much of the land now irrigated was probably under dry cultivation formerly. 

The statistics given in paragraph 28 of the Scheme Report showing that in 
the Government villages in Kistna and West Godavari there had been an increase 
in cultivation of 22 per cent and in East Godavari an increase of 21 per cent 
remain unaffected by the Committee’s mistaken criticisms. There has therefore 
been an increase in the area cultivated actually greater than the increase in 
population and when it is remembered that it has been mainly under wet crops 
the suggestion that the incroase is due only to the opening up of lands on the 
margin of cultivation may be decisively rejected. It follows therefore that the 
pressure of the population on the land must actually be less now than it was 
thirty years ago especially in view of the enhanced productivity of the area culti¬ 
vated. There is therefore, not the menace in the figures of population which the 
Enquiry Committee apprehends and despite its quotation from Adam Smith it 
can hardly be denied that a marked increase in population is a generally accepted 
sign of prosperity. Before leaving this subject it may be noticed that the 
Committee’s contention in paragraph 78 regarding the pressure of surplus labour 
upon the land, in support of which it quotes from the report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture, is hard to reconcile with its subsequent argument that owing 
to a marked scarcity of labour the cost of cultivation has increased out of all 
proportion to the rise in prices. 

Owing to the fundamental errors in the Committee’s figures which have 
been exposed above the argument in paragraph 68 falls to the ground. As to the 
minor points referred to in paragraph 69 a reference to the totals given by the 
Settlement Officer in his Scheme Report will show that the decreases noted are too 
trivial to merit comment. 

8. Communications and Trade .—The statistics regarding communications, 
markets and trade are intended simply to show that the ryot is in a better position 
than he was thirty years ago in regard to the disposal of his produce. The ‘ higher 
prices from improved communications and conditions of marketing ’ are araono- 
the material benefits enumerated by the Royal Commission on Agriculture in the 
passage quoted by the Committee in section 72 of its report. It is clear therefore 
that the figures are relevant, as concerning a factor that affects agricultural 
prosperity. 

9. Mr. Srinivasa Uaghava Ayyangar’s historical error .—Paragraph 79 contains 
a historical inaccuracy that requires contradiction. The Committee lias quoted 
from Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar to the effect that when the principles 
regulating the land tax were settled in 1856 it was intended that the charges for 
The maintenance of roads should be met out of the Government assessment and 



that, owing to the development of the local land cess, the charges which it was 
intended should be met out of the Government share of the produce have actually 
been met out of the ryot’s share. 

The papers in which the principles of the land tax were settled have been 
scrutinized but nothing has been found which bears out Mr. Srinivasa Raghava 
Ayyangar’s dictum. In fact the policy which is explicitly stated in these paper 
is the direct opposite. In paragraph 5 of the letter of the Madras Government, 
No. 44 of 1855, dated 11th October 1855, to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
the following words occur: “ The proportion is intended to be that taken for the 
general purposes of the State ; but wo have it in contemplation, besides to establish 
cesses for local objects . . . especially for the maintenance and improvement of 

the district roads and for education.” In this letter the Government of Madras 
proposed to take a percentage of the gros ? produce as the assessment. The Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors replied in a letter No. 17 of 1856, dated 17th December 
1856 in which, while recommending that the assessment should be a percentage of 
the net produce, thej r stressed the advisability of forming road funds in accordance 
with the principles accepted by them for South A root. 

In acknowledging the despatch of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras in extract from the Minutes of Consultation under date April 
22nd, 1857, Mo. 372, referred again to tbe intention they had expressed in their 
letter of 1855 and eventually when passing orders on the settlement of the South 
Areot district directed the levy in addition to the rates calculated on half the net 
produce of a cess of four pice in every rupee ‘to belaid out. on roads in the 
taluks.’ It is evident that Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar laboured under a 
misapprehension regarding the policy of Government. 

10. Agricultural statistics .—The accuracy of the Scheme Report figures 
regarding the number of cattle, ploughs, etc., in the East Godavari district for 
1920 has been attacked in paragraph 86, The Committee has relied on Benson’s 
Statistical Atlas, Appendix 1Y. These figures are, owing to a mistake in the 
Collector’s office, misleading and for this reason were not adopted by the Settlement 
Officer. He observed that in the case of East Godavari, the figures in the Statistical 
Atlas included returns from non-Governmont as well as from Government villages 
and he secured the figures for the latter villages only from Statistical Return A-4 in 
the Collector’s office. To this extent the figures in paragraph 91 of the Committee’s 
Report regarding the East Godavari district are inaccurate and inferences drawn 
from them must be abandoned. The figures for Kistna and West Godavari may 
however, be further examined. The Committee professes to show that the amount 
of straw or other fodder obtained from the area under cereals and pulses will not 
feed more than one-sixth of the cattle in these districts. In so doing it has assumed 
that one acre produces J,5l0 pounds of straw or other fodder. In the “Hand-book of 
Agricultural Facts and Figures ” published by the Madras Agricultural department 
it is stated, however, that tbe yield of paddy straw is 2,500 to 3,000 pounds per 
acre and of cholam from 5,000 to 7,000 pounds. Another formula in use in the 
Agricultural Department is that cholam straw is to grain by weight as 3 is to 
1 and paddy straw as \\ to 1. With an outturn of ten bags (1,660 lb.) to the 
acre the weight of paddy straw should reach 2,500 lb. It is clear, therefore that 
1,500 lb. is an underestimate and that it would be erring on the side of modera¬ 
tion to assume for purposes of calculation an average yield of 1 ton of straw or 
2,240 lb. per acre. At this rate the total fodder yield of the district is 2 150 
million pounds. The Committee has estimated that 9,000 million pounds of 
fodder are required to feed 600,000 head of cattle. This is based on an assump¬ 
tion that 15,000 lb. of straw or other fodder is required for one unit of cattle per 
annum. The formula in use in the Agricultural Department is 5 tons (11,200 lb.) 
per pair per annum or 5,600 lb. per head per annum. At this rate the amount of 
fodder required for the cattle of the district is only 3,360 million tons. There is 
still a shortage, but it is nothing like so serious as that estimated by the Committee 
and it must be remembered that no allowance has been made for grazing on 
stubble, bunds and porambokes. Moreover the figures for cattle on which the above 
calculations are made include all the stock in the Government villages, and not only 
those animals which are required for agriculture. It is no doubt ’true that the 
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manure of all the animals is available for use on the fields but it is not fair to debit 
on that account the whole cost of their keep to the agricultural budget, unless at the 
same time, the receipts from dairy produce, cattle rearing, sale of skins and carting 
are also credited. The Committee, however, has concluded that the figures given in 
paragraph 91 prove how inadequate is the supply of paddy straw for the require¬ 
ments of the cattle and has argued that the settlement practice of setting off the 
cost of feeding cattle against the value of straw is, therefore, indefensible. It 
is generally accepted that one pair of ploughing cattle is required for the 
cultivation of 5 acres of wet land. It has been seen that on a moderate estimate 
one acre of wet land yields 1 ton of straw per annum. Five acres will therefore 
yield 5 tons of straw per annum which is the accepted ration for a pair of plough¬ 
ing bullocks. There is, therefore, not so much wrong witli the time-honoured 
practice of the Settlement Department as the Committee is disposed to think. 

11. Statistics of holdings , darkhasts and sales for arrears of land revenue .— 
The treatment of the subject of holdings and revenue, darkhasts and relinquish¬ 
ments and sales for arrears of land revenue in sections 17 and 18 of the report 
cannot be described as impartial. 

In paragraph 96 there is no reference to the explanation given in the Scheme 
Report for the apparent excess of the increase in dry holdings over that in wet 
holdings, which is due to the sj'stem hitherto prevailing in these districts, by which 
a very large area of laud which was under longstanding wet cultivation was shown 
as nominally dry in the revenue accounts. 

Paragraph 97 of the report gives the impression that the proportion of the 
area of darkhasts to relinquishments is as 2 : 1. This is true only of the Kistna 
district and onlj' so long as the figures for the Kaikalur taluk, the special difficulties 
of which are fully explained in the Scheme Report, are taken into consideration. 
The proportion in East Godavari is 11 : 1, in West Godavari 10 : 1, and in Kistna 
excluding Kaikalur 5:1. 

It is impossible to follow the Committee in its conclusions that the Scheme 
Report figures, which show the extreme rarity of sales for arrears of land revenue, 
prove that ‘the demand for land is everywhere so great that the ryot would 
generally manage somehow or other to pay up his dues’. This can only be 
described as a petilio principii and is not supported by a single fact. 

12. Sale value of land .—In paragraph 100 the Committee has stated that the 
Settlement Officer ‘ has made no attempt to trace the progress of the rise and fall 
(of land values) since 1925.’ The suggestion conveyed by the language used is 
that the Settlement Officer lias deliberately excluded from consideration the 
statistics of the years subsequent to 1925. The Committee can hardly have been 
ignorant of the fact that the Settlement Officer’s report was submitted in August 
1926. 

It has next enumerated the factors other than an anticipation of profits which 
might account for a rise in land value. The pressure of population on the soil 
might certainly send up the demand for land, but it would also send up equally 
the price of food-stuffs. The Committee admits that prices naturally vary with 
the rise of food-stuffs which is in itself an admission that the price fluctuates with 
the receipts from cultivation. It is scarcely fair to advance the accidental circum¬ 
stances detailed in paragraph 107—sales in satisfaction of debts, family arrange¬ 
ments, charitable sales, special lands, double crop lands, seed bed lands, lands which 
have special value for a particular ryot, lands which contain a house and cattle- 
shed—since it is equally easy to place on the other side the accidental circumstances 
which depress prices below the normal. The sale in satisfaction of debt may 
show only a nominal consideration ; the family arrangement is just as likely to 
result in a low price as a high price ; and as against the special lands there are 
just as many lands which have nothing special about them at all and the Committee 
has not advanced a single fact in support of its hare assertion that these special 
lands ‘form a numerous class in sales.’ There are just as many circumstances in 
which a ryot has to sell for what he can get as there are in which a ryot can get 
a fancy price for his land. Even if it were admitted, however, that all the prices 
recorded in the thousands of registered sale-deeds examined by the Settlement staff 
7 
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represented a price above the real value (whatever this may be) of land, the Com¬ 
mittee’s contention fails to affect the Settlement Officer’s case. He has carefully 
pointed out in his Scheme Report that the proposal to enhance the rates of assess¬ 
ment does not rest on the fact that the price of lands has reached any particular 
figure in the years 1920 to 1925. The proposal rests on the proved rise in the 
price of food-grains and it is merely supported by a reference to sale and lease 
values. This reference moreover is not so much to the actual level of values at 
the present time as to a comparison between those values and the values prevailing 
at the time when the existing rates of assessment were introduced. The Committee 
will not presumably contend that the land hunger of the Indian ryot is a new 
phenomenon; that family arrangements and charitable sales are more numerous 
now than in the past and that special lands are more frequently brought to sale 
now than they were in 1900. The special factors which may possibly vitiate the 
average of the later period must equally have vitiated the averages of the earlier 
period. The Settlement Officer’s argument that the value of lands has increased 
faster than the prioe of food-stuffs is unaffected by the arguments advanced by the 
Committee in depreciation of the present prices realized by the sale of land. 

The Committee has further stated that subsequent to 1925 there has been a 
marked fall in the value of lands corresponding to the fall in the price of paddy. 
The Committee has however advanced nothing more than an assertion of this fact 
and a reference to information furnished by ryots in course of its enquiry. It has 
not produced a single figure verifiable by a reference to documents nor lias it 
indicated the extent to wliich prices have been affected. 

With a view to ascertaining to what extent the values of lands have fallen 
and how far the ryots support the allegations advanced by the Committee the 
records relating to the acquisition of lands for the three new railways in these 
deltas, Gudivada to Bliimavaram, Nidadavole to JSarsapur and Cocauada to 
Kotipalli have been scrutinized. These acquisitions took place in 1926, 1927 and 
1928. The results are tabulated below showing— 

(1) the land values as stated in the Scheme Report (based on sale-deeds 
for five years 1920 -1925), (2) the values claimed by ryots before the Land 
Acquisition Officer or before a civil court, and (3) the values eventually awarded. 


Rate of 

Scheme 

Ryot's 

Amount 

assessment. 

Report value. 

claim. 

u warded. 

U) 

(-’) 

Kistna (year 
Wet. 

<*) 

1926). 

(4) 

ES 

A. 

BS. 

RS. 

RS. 

9 

0 . . 

1,099 

1,750 to 1,250 

1,750 to 1,250 

8 

0 .. 

«• . < 93 4 

1,500 to 1,250 

1,500 to 1,000 
1,000 

7 

0 . . 

.. .. 548 

1,000 

6 

0 

399 

1,000 

650 to 550 

5 

0 . . 

220 

1,200 to 600 
600 to 500 

500 to 200 

4 

8 . . 

141 

Dry. 

225 

1 

0 .. 

.... 78 400 

West Godavari (year 1926). 

Wet. 

125 

9 

0 

•. . . 935 

2,200 to 1,700 

1,800 to 1,100 

8 

0 .. 

745 

3,000 to 1,000 

1,800 to 900 

7 

0 . . 

528 

2 500 to 1,500 

1,800 to 900 

4 

0 .. 

841 

Dry. 

2,000 

600 

4 

0 .. 

.. .. 559 

1,500 to 1,200 

650 to 500 

3 

0 .. 

448 

East Godavari (years 
Wet. 

1,500 

1927 and 1928). 

650 

12 

0 

1,387 

1,500 to 1,400 

1,200 

10 

0 .. 

1,140 

3,000 to 1,500 

1.300 to 900 

9 

0 

935 

3,000 to 1,500 

1,300 to 800 

8 

0 .. 

.. .. 745 

2,000 to 1,000 

1,01>0 to 800 
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The ryots’ estimates are considerably higHer than the Scheme Report figures 
as are also the sums awarded. Claims preferred before a Laud Acquisition Officer 
are naturally pitched high and cannot of course be takeu too seriously ; but they 
constitute oral evidence similar in kind to and entitled to just as much weight as 
the statements made to the Committee in their tours. In the one case the natural 
tendency would be to exaggerate and iu the other to depreciate values. If the 
claims preferred before the Land Acquisition Officer are to be suspect as naturally 
biased, the oral complaints received by the Committee are open to exactly the 
same suspicion. 

13. Lease values .—-There is a certain irony in the Committee’s description of 
the Settlement Officer’s arguments from recorded lease values as 1 crude and bald 
To enumerate, as it has done in paragraph 111, the factors which might account 
for an unusually high rate of rent without adverting to the exactly similar and 
opposite factors which might lead to alow rate of rent is certainly not an impartial 
statement of the case. The Committee has insisted that no arguments should be 
drawn from these figures unless all the factors relating to each individual docu¬ 
ment have been carefully ascertained. It may again be pointed out that the 
Settlement Officer’s argument is not one based on the actual rate of lease revealed 
in modern figures, so much as on a comparison between the figures of to-day and 
the figures of 25 years ago. It might have been possible with the expenditure of 
much time and money to obtain a history of each individual lease during the past 
five years, but for the Settlement Officer’s purpose it would have been equally 
necessary to investigate the history of the leases from 1900 which was patently 
out of the question. The same argument however holds good here as in the case 
of sale-deeds that the Settlement Officer’s conclusions being based on a comparison 
of the figures of two periods, the vitiating factors cancel out. 

In paragraph 115 of its report the Committee practically accepts the con¬ 
tention underlying the Settlement Officer’s argument from the rental figures. 
u If therefore, ” it says, “ a comparison of the grain leases in the earlier period and 
the later period showed that there was very little difference in these, it means 
that the difference in the money values of leases in two periods is merely due to 
the increase in the price of grains.” Later, in paragraph 1 lfi, the Committee claims 
to have produced statements which are ‘ self-explanatory ’ and show ‘ that, as a 
rule, grain leases are not altered in the two periods under reference If the 
Committee imagines that the Settlement Officer attempted at any time to show 
that there had been an increase in tho rate of rents expressed in kind, it has failed 
to appreciate the argument contained in the Scheme Report which is precisely 
that accepted by it, that the value ofleases expressed in terms of oash is several 
times greater now than it was 30 years ago. The fact that the rates in kind have 
remained constant.is no argument against the resettlement proposals but is. as 
will be seen later, the strongest possible proof that the Committee’s contention that 
cultivation expenses have increased by 300 per cent is not borne out by facts. 

The Committee has not however contented itself with destructive criticism 
on this point. It has made certain enquiries of its own the results of which are 
tabulated iu Tables 1 to 5 of paragraphs 117 to 123 of the report. Apart from a 
few minor difficulties such as an entry in Table No. 2 of an average holding of 
80 cents in the case of 23 ‘ rentiers ’ who are described as owning no land at all 
and a persistent entry in all the five tables of an average holding of less than 
5 acres against the class of ryots described as owning less than 10 but over 5 
acres, its treatment of the figures calls for further notice. In view of its criticism 
of the Settlement Officer’s arguments as 1 crude and bald ’ it is interesting to 
observe that the Committee has drawn contradictory generalizations from each 
of the five tables though the cases examined in each are not sufficiently numerous 
to justify any generalization at all. 

Table No. (1), e.g., is alleged to prove that small holders ‘ are not very much 
in the run for lands to be rented’ because ‘ landlords who would like to lease out 
their lands do not have much trust in them’. Table No. (2) however shows that 
the ‘ lands rented by the landless people and ryots having only one acre and less 
is very considerable and it is generally admitted that by renting the lands the 
landless people become more credit-worthy and are able to raise more credit.’ It 
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is also observed that the bigger ryots pay a higher rent per acre ‘ possibly because 
they are more anxious to rent some land at any cost and don’t mind their rents 
being iu arrears.’ Table No. (3) shows that ‘three big ryots rented as much land 
as li ryots who have very little or no land and that they are willing to pay very 
much higher rent than the latter.’ Table No. (4) bIiows that “ most of the rented 
land is taken up by the bigger ryots who pay very much lower rent than is 
demanded from the others. This is largely due to their greater bargaining capa¬ 
city and stronger economic conditions.” These points however are by the way. 
The Committee’s contention is that in practically every one of these cases the 
tenant has lost during the last four years. It is not quite clear what is meant, by the 
‘ loss during the last four years ’ particularly as in some cases it is given in terms 
of lands and in other cases in terms of rupees and on occasion iu terms of one when 
probably the other was intended. Does it mean that by their cultivation in general 
these ryots have lost money in the sense that they have spent more than they have 
secured or does it mean that the ryots had to borrow these sums during the last 
four years for no other purpose than to defray their rentals ? 

Tfuller particulars are given in Appendix X (i) and X (ii) regarding the 
condition of lessees. We are told that the ryots interrogated were able to dis¬ 
tinguish between debts due to 1 renting lands ’ and debts due to other causes, 
between the property they had lost through ‘ renting lands ’ and the property they 
had lost through other causes. The keeping of accounts is not a strong point 
with the Indian ryot. It is difficult to see how he could produce the information 
furnished by the Committee and it is still more difficult to accept the conclusion 
that out of the 129 cases examined in Xistna there were 12 people who had had to 
sell property or cattle owing to their pernicious habit of ‘ renting land ’ while 
there was no single case in which any of xliese ryots had to sell property for other 
causes. If this information is to bo accepted as reliable there are 78 cases out of 
129 in which the ryot was indebted owing to his having taken lauds on loase. 
In 31 of these cases this was the only reason for indebtedness. There is no 
conceivable reason why a ryot should deliberately reduce himself to a state of 
destitution simply to enrich an idle landlord. The ryots of these deltas cannot 
be so blind to their interests as to be unable to refrain from spending their labour 
and their resources ou tire cultivation of another man’s land with a net result to 
themselves which is not only nil but in the majority of cases a minus balance. 
The Committee’s schedules show that the majority of the lessees examined had 
quite a reasonable holding of their own. They cannot therefore have been driven 
to the disastrous expedient of leasing land by poverty or hunger. . It is signi¬ 
ficant that, as we shall see when we examine the accounts submitted to the 
Committee by certain gentlemen of these districts, that the successful ones have 
increased the area of lauds they take on lease and that the unsuccessful ones have 
had no difficulty in securing tenants to take the cultivation off their hands. It is 
extremely difficult therefore to accept the Committee’s views in this respect as. 
sound ; but even if they were, they afford no argument why the Government 
should withhold its claim on the landholder for the assessment. It is not he who 
is losing but the over-optimistic tenant. The landlord is receiving a rent of 
about ten bags or Rs. 65 to an acre of wet land and paying a kist of about Rs. 8 
and it is obvious that in his case the assessment represents nothing like half or 
even a quarter of the net produce. There is therefore no reason, on the facts 
adduced by the Committee, why the enhanced rates of assessment proposed should 
not be accepted. 

The Committee would doubtless reply that no weight can be attached to 
documentary or oral evidence regarding rates of rental since the tenant is, as a 
rule, unable to pay the rent agreed upon and the landlord has to reduce or remit 
his dues. There must, of course, be eases where this occurs but it is extraordinary 
that the practice of leasing should continue if the defaulting tenant is the rule 
and not the exception. It is only to be expected that in supplying information to 
the Committee’s staff the ryots would represent things in as black a light as 
possible and it is significant of the importance to be attached to their vague_ and 
unsubstantiated complaints before such a sympathetic audience as the Committee, 
that they had not the least reluctance during the railway acquisitions in advancing 
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before the Land Acquisition Officer and on oath in civil courts claims regarding 
the value of their laud which they supported by oral and documentary evidence 
regarding the rates of rental they received. The rentals claimed are tabulated 
below:— 


Rate of 
assessment. 

Standard 
outturn in 
hags. 

Rentals olaimed per acre. 

(D 

R8. 

A. 

(2) 

V>) 

WET. 

Kistna. 

9 

0 

13 bags 

.. .. . . Rs. 100 plus 10 bigs of paddy. 

ioo. 

8 

0 

11 „ 

.. 50 for leasing the land for i 

West Godavari. 

9 

0 

13 hags 

.Rs. 300 to Rs. 250. 

10 bags to 9 bags of paddy. 

8 

0 

H „ 

,. .. . . fts. 3l)Q to Rs. 00.* 

„ 5n to l«s. 200 for sugarcane 
15 to 9 bags of paddy. 

7 

0 

10 „ 

.. . . .. Rs. 200 per acre for sugarcane. 

„ 18.i. 

9 bays of paddy. 

4 

0 

6 ,, 

. . 9 bags of paddy. 

East Godavari. 

10 

0 

14 bags 

. . . . .. 20 to 10 bags of paddy. 

Rs 100 to Rs. 53. 

9 

0 

13 », 

. . . . . . 14 to 8 bags of paddy. 

Rs. 200 to Rs. 75. 

8 

0 

11 „ 

.. .. .. 10 to 8| bags of paddy. 

Rs. 90. 


It is evidont that the ryots, whatever they may say when the question of 
enhancing the land revenue is in issue, do not in actual fact treat rental agree¬ 
ments as mere formalities and worthless as evidence of agricultural values and 
profits. It is not only the ignorant ryot who has advanced such claims. One of 
the members of the Committee itself, for all his professed distrust of recorded 
rentals, had no hesitation in filing a lease deed before the Laud Acquisition Officer 
iu support of what the latter has described as “ an exorbitant claim ” and has even 
carried the case to a civil court where he must be prepared to support this 
agreement with evidence given on oath. 


14. The commutation prices .—In paragraph 129 the Committee has written as 
follows: ‘ f A perusal of the tables giveu in Appendix XV to the Soheme lie port 
will show that the Special Settlement Officer has, for purposes of arriving at the 
commutation rate, selected 20 years which give the highest rates possible for the 
30 years period.” The years selected by the Settlement Officer wero the last two 
decades of the 30 years immediately succeeding the year in which the previous 
commutation price was calculated, i.e., 1893-94. It would havo been possible for 
the Settlement Officer writing iu 1926 to calculate the commutation price from the 
actuals of the 20 years ending with ttie year 1925-26 ; but a moment’s thought 
will show that this would have resulted in an even higher commutation vate than 
that on which his proposals are based since the throe years of relatively high prices 
between 1923—26 would havo been substituted for the first three years of 
comparatively low prices in the period actually taken. 

The commutation prices worked out from tho figures of the 20 years ending 
1928 r 29 will be found below. They are considerably higher than those adopted 
in the Scheme Report. The Committee seemed to imagine that if the trend of 
prices subsequent to 1923 had been taken into consideration the commutation rate 
would have been lowor. It has pointed out ttiat in the last few years prices have 
tended to fall. If the price on which the settlement proposals were based had 

• NuU .—The Rs. 60 is for a baj at wet land. 
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been the actual market price prevailing at the time of writing, the criticisms 
advanced by the Committee would have been cogent. It is, however, precisely 
with a view to avoiding hardships that might be caused by a fall in the price of 
paddy that revenue ratos are calculated from an average price over a period of 20 
years. This price is always very much lower than the prices ruling at the time of 
the settlement or resettlement and this margin is left in the ryot’s favour precisely 
in order that Government may guard against their demand becoming excessive 
owing to a fall in prices. 

In paragraphs 134 el seq. the Committee has discussed the theoretical reasons 
which have led to the increase in prices. These paragraphs are interesting but 
not altogether relevant. It is impossible to conjecture what will be the course of 
prices in the years to come and it would be impracticable to base any assessment on 
a guess of this sort. It is true that prices have fallen generally since 1 922 and it 
may be that they will not again touch such a high figure. It may even be that 
prices will fall below the present level, though this is pure conjecture. The 
movement of prices is not uniformly downward. These facts would be telling 
arguments against a proposal to base the assessment on the prices actually ruling 
to-day. It cannot, however, be too strongly emphasized that the resettlement 
proposals are based on the average of prices ruling over a period of 20 years and 
that the figure taken as the commutation price and on which the proposals under 
examination arc based is considerably lower than the present price and is in fact 
lower than any actual price recorded since the year 1910. 

The Committee has objected particularly to the Settlement Officer having 
included in his figures the prices ruling in the years immediately after the war on 
the ground that they were abnormal and that there has been a marked fall since 
1922. It may be noted in passing that the figures of these years were taken into 
consideration in connection with the resettlements of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
In view, however, of tho Committee’s contention fresh commutation prices for 
paddy down to and including the figures for the year 1928 -29 have been prepared. 
The detailed figures are given in Appendix I. The results for the deltas are 
tabulated below. 


Commutation prioe for 

10 years ending 
1928-29. 

Percentage inoreaac 
over commutation 
price of last 

Scheme Report 
commutation 
prioe. 

Percentage increase 
aooording to 
Scheme Report. 

settlement. 



East and West Godavari, 


294 

149 

258 

119 



Kistna . 


272 

131 

241 

104 

Commutation prioe for 

20 years ending 
1928-29 omitting tho 
three years 1919-20 
to 1921-22. 





East and West Godavari. 


269 

OO 

cv 

rH 

258 

119 



Ktstna, 


253 

114 

241 

104 


It may be observed that the rise in prices disclosed even after the exclusion 
of the years of abnormal conditions is greater than that taken by the Special 
Settlement Officer in formulating his proposals. 

The Committee has also questioned the accuracy of the prices used in framing 
the commutation price. These prices are taken from the monthly returns sub¬ 
mitted by Collectors to the Board of Revenue. The old commutation price was 
similarly calculated at the last settlement from the official prices and if, as the 
Committee has suggested, these are exaggerated, the common error will cancel out 
on comparison. In support of its contention the Committee has in Appendix 11 
(i) and (iii) contrasted the official figures with those furnished to it by certain 
private parties and public bodies. There is no means of checking the accuracy 
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of the non-official figures as presented by the Committee and in view of the 
obvious errors in the prices purporting to have been obtained from the Cocanada 
Chamber of Commerce for the years 1913, 1914, 191-5 and 1916 in Appendix 11 
{iii) and of the discrepancy between the Cocanada rates as quoted by the Com¬ 
mittee in paragraph 150 of Volume I for the years 1921 and 1929 and "as given in 
Appendix 11 (iii) for the same years, it is at loast open to doubt whether the 
figures have been accurately stated. A point which can be checked is the Com¬ 
mittee’s presentation of the Settlement Officer’s figures which are given in Appen¬ 
dix XV of the Scheme Report in terms of prices per garce of 3,200 Madras 
measures. In Appendix 11, the Committee has calculated those in terms of prices 
per bag of 164 lb. The arithmetic approximates to accuracy but the method of 
presentation involves a serious misrepresentation of the official figures. In calculat¬ 
ing the commutation price the Settlement Officer reduced the officially recorded 
figures b}' 15 per cent to allow for cartage and merchants’ profits. The figures 
quoted as his by the Committee are the official figures unreduced by 15 per cent. 
To suggest, as is implicitly done in Appendix 11, that the figures given there are 
those on winch the resettlement proposals are based is a grave error. It was no 
doubt an oversight, but, it is unfortunate that an oversight should have occurred 
in such a way as to misrepresent the official position. The figures have been 
recalculated so as to show the price per bag actually taken by the Settlement 
Officer in calculating his commutation rate and are given below in comparison 
with the prices attributed to him by the Committee, and the prices returned by 
Mr. Gopalakrishnayya. A reference to Appendix Ll will show that it is only iu 
three years that the Settlement Officer’s figures are not exceeded by one or more of 
the figures taken from private sources in Kistna, and six years in Godavari. The 
Committee’s statement in paragraph 149 that it finds the Settlement Officer’s 
figures are always very considerably in excess of those of Mr. Gopalakrishnayya 
is simply due to the fact that it has misrepresented the Settlement Officer’s figures. 

If Mr. Gopalakrishnayya’s figures are used instead of the official figures, the 
commutation price for the 20 years ending 1922-23 becomes for Kistna 230 
instead of 241—an increase of 95 per cent over the old commutation price as 
against the 104 per cent increase revealed by the official figures. It is clear, 
therefore, that there still remains a good case for an increase of 18f per cent in 
assessment in view of the very much greater increase in prices. 

Prices of Paddy per bag op 164 lb. 


Year. 

( 1 ) 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Kistna Delta — Wet. 

Mr. lloldsworth’s price* as 
represented by the 
Committee. 


The prices aotualJy used by ^f r \ V Gopala- 
-Mr. Holdaworth. knshnayya's 

ngarea as 


— 

.— ~ 

_.A, 


-- - 

- s 

f—' 

— • 

-—— 

,A-- 

- ■ ■ — 

. 

given by 


Annual 


Kyotb’ selling 

Annuall 

Ryots* selling 

the Com- 


average. 


months. 

average* 

months. 

mittee. 



C2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 

(6) 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

P. 

3 

8 

0 

3 

7 

3 

2 

15 

6 

2 

14 

11 

2 14 

0 

3 

12 

0 

3 

12 

7 

3 

3 

11 

3 

5 

8 

3 2 

0 

4 

12 

8 

4 

15 

4 

4 

1 

8 

4 

4 11 

3 8 

0 

5 

2 

5 

5 

2 

9 

4 

6 

8 

4 

7 

7 

4 

0 

0 

4 

13 

8 

5 

1 

0 

4 

3 

9 

4 

6 

1 

4 8 

0 

6 

12 

5 

7 

3 

7 

5 

15 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 4 

0 

5 

12 

9 

5 

6 

4 

5 

1 

6 
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16. Cultivation expenses .—The only sound reply to a proposal to enhance 
assessment slightly ou the ground of a much greater increase in prices is to show 
that the costs of cultivation have increased so much more than the price of food- 
grains that the additional income produced by the rise in prices is absorbed by 
the excess in the cultivation expenses. It is an eleinontary fact but one that is 
worth pointing out to avoid misunderstanding that if, on account of a 100 per 
cout rise in prices, Government enhanced its assessment rates by the full 100 per 
cent, there would still be twice as much money left for cultivation expenses as 
there was at the previous settlement and a balance twico as large for the culti¬ 
vator. In other words until the rise in cultivation expenses exceeds the rise in 
prices, the costs of cultivation cannot encroach upon the other shares of the 
produce. The Committee has therefore set itself to prove that cultivation expenses 
have increased abnormally and out of all proportion to other prices. 

The question of cultivation expenses is one of considerable difficulty. It has 
been the practice in recent resettlements Dot to attempt the recalculation of these 
expenses in any detail for the reason that the enhancement proposed was far 
below the rise in prices and that it was unnecessary to embark on so debatable a 
subject as the detailed cost of cultivation since it might be taken to vary similarly 
with the prices. For this reason the Settlement Officer gavo no elaborate calcu¬ 
lations in the Scheme Report. lie recommended an enhancement of rates by 
only 18f per cent as against a rise in prices of over 100 per cent. He however 
came to the conclusion that the costs of cultivation bad risen in much the same 
proportion as grain prices. The Committee has complained that a Settlement 
Officer's scale of expenses corresponds to nothing actual and that the assumption 
that expenses fall with the fertility of the laud is not founded on fact. It must 
be realized that any estimate of cultivation expenses is an abstraction. The 
settlement scale does not profess to bo the ideal or the maximum. It is an 
approximation to the expenditure that will ordinarily be incurred in securing the 
standard outturn and making allowance for the facts that in addition to his crop 
the ryot gets the straw, that he uses his bullocks and carts for other than agri¬ 
cultural purposes and that his cattle produce some of the manure required for the 
holding and some return in the way of dairy products. The situation is well 
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described in the memorandum submitted by the Board of Revenue in reply to the 
criticisms of Mr. Dutt in 1900, the relevant portion from which is extracted 
below:— 

u It must be 1 perfectly obvious to all that cultivation expenses differ not 
merely from soil to soil, but from man to man, crop to crop and from year to 
year; in one field a man will spend 10, 20, or more rupees on manure— 
according to crop, etc.—while his neighbour may spend little or nothing: one 
man cultivates his land with his own hand, drives a plough cut from a tree in his 
own field with a team he has bred on the land, and weeds and harvests with the 
labour of his own family, while his neighbour, perhaps a Brahman, a merchant, 
or other non-cultivator, hires labour and buys material at every step. But since 
it is necessary to allow for the cost of raising a crop, the Settlement Officers 
prepare tables based upon many years of enquiry and experience and apply them 
to the soils in rough proportion to their productiveness, knowing full well that the 
less productive lands do, as a matter of fact, generally get far less spent upon them 
than the more productive ; it is not that expenses on the poorer lands would not 
be as great or greater if they were highly cultivated, or that they would not cost 
more than good lands if they had to be raised to a given productiveness or to yield 
a given produce, but that in fact they are not so highly cultivated and are not so 
productive; the best lands get the most attention, the most manure, the most 
labour; the ryot prefers to spend less upon the less productive and more precarious 
lands. Consequently the gradation, though only a generalized approximation, has 
a real foundation in fact.” 

The Economic Enquiry Committee has reported that the estimate of the cost 
of cultivation given by the settlement investigators is too low since they have 
omitted provision for certain items of cultivation and made inadequate provision 
for others. What constitute the essential items of cultivation is a moot point and 
the Committee itself admits to doubts in Appendix 16 (i). The settlement investi¬ 
gators were not restricted to any pre-conceived table of cultivation items. What 
they reported was the information they gathered in the village and if there are 
omissions or underestimates they are the omissions and underestimates of their 
informants, the ryots of the village examined. The Committee claims to have 
made more exhaustive enquiry into this question and has produced a mass of 
statistics which are the result of enquiries in 60 villages. 

In Appendix 28 (i) it has constructed scales of cultivation expenses for 
holdings of six different sizes and for three grades of cultivation termed the 
‘ maximum,’ ‘ medium.’ and ‘ minimum,’ making 18 scales in all. This 
Appendix 28 (i) is a summary of the various appendices, 28 (iii) to (xiii), in 
which the cost of each of the operations of cultivation is given for each of the 
18 scales. It may be noticed however that in the course of posting the figures of 
‘maximum’ labour costs from Appendix 28 (xi) to Appendix 28 (i) an un¬ 
accountable addition of Rs 2-4-0 lias been made in the case of holdings of 
5 acres and 10 acres. Unfortunately the Committee has not explained how 
from the varying figures furnished by its investigators it has arrived at the 
results propounded with such precision and detail for holdings of six different 
sizes and for cultivation of three grades of intensity. This omission makes 
the examination of the figures a task of extreme difficulty, which is aggra¬ 
vated by an unusual number of arithmetical errors and the apparent absence of 
any rational scheme of calculation from holding to holding. It would be 
tedious to notice in detail all the points where the figures presented require 
further explanation. Attention is invited to a few examples which are typical 
of the appendices as a whole and which seriously detract from their value. 
Appendix 28 (xi) tabulates the costs of labour—both hired and permanent—under 
‘maximum’ cultivation. Under the item “carting and spreading manure 
to seed beds,” it is reported that for a holding of 3 or 7 acres 3 men are 
required; for a holding of 12 acres 4 men ; for a holding of 17 acres 19 men 
are required, yet for a holding of 22 acres only 4 men and for ahoiding""of 27 
acres only 5 men are required. For the weeding of an area of 7 acres the 
Committee has estimated that 14 men and 28 women costing Rs. 15-12-0 are 
9 



necessary, yet for the same operation on 12 acres it has provided for only 8_men, 
8 women and 8 private servants at a cost of Rs. 6. In Appendix 28 (xii) the 
«medium ’ scale of cultivation expenses is set out in similar detail, but if “ Bodi 
repairs ” require only 10 men for 7 acres (in three fields) and 12 men for 12 
acres (in four fields'), the Committee should have explained why it thought it 
necessary to allow 34 men for 17 acres (in four fields) and only 33 men for 22 
acres (also in four fields). It would moreover be interesting to know why, 
although for thrashing and carting on 22 acres 62 hired men costing Rupees 
46-8-0 are sufficient under the ‘ maximum ’ scale, under the so called ‘ medium ’ 
scale the Committee has thought it necessary to provide 64 hired men for 
Rs. 48. Incidentally it may be noticed that it only requires 20 men or less 
than a third of the" above if the thrashing on 22 acres is of the ‘ minimum ’ 
quality—a fact which suggests that the maximum and medium allowance are un¬ 
duly liberal. In Appendix 28 (xiii) which is supposed to represent the ‘ minimum’ 
cost of labour, the Committee has omitted to enter the number of workers required 
for holdings of 3 and 7 acres. It has entered no particulars regarding the sex of the 
workers up to 12 acres and has given details only in respect of holdings of 17, 22 
and 27 acres. In none of these cases has the Committee provided for the employ¬ 
ment of women although women are freely employed in the ‘ maximum ’ and 
* medium ’ scales. There are several discrepancies. The most surprising figures 
in this schedule are those for “thrashing, carting and hay stack ” which amount 
to Rs. 35 for 17 acres and only Rs. 12-8-0 for 22 acres. The Committee has 
been so thorough that it has included the ‘mamuls’ paid to the Public Works 
Department in the cost of cultivation but has not explained why it has assumed 
that the ryot who adopts ‘ maximum ’ cultivation pays less in the way of ‘ mamuls’ 
than the ryot who adopts the 1 medium 5 cultivation : so much so that whereas 
the rvot cultivating 27 acres under 1 maximum ’ cultivation pays only Rs. 12 and 
the ryot with ‘ medium ’ cultivation pays only Rs. 15, the unfortunate ryot with 
< minimum ’ cultivation has to pay Its. 20. It would be interesting to know why 
Palerus for 22 acres get Rs. 282 when their masters practise the ‘ maximum ’ or 
‘minimum’ scales of cultivation and only Rs. 262 when they practise ‘ medium ’ 
cultivation. Further the Committee has failed to explain why it has taken Rs. 282 
worth of Paleru service on 27 acres to be equivalent to the labour of 324 men in the 
‘ maximum ’ schedule and to the labour of only 247 men under the ‘ minimum ’ 
schedule whereas the cheaper Palerus of the ‘medium’ schedule are supposed to 
be equivalent to 346 labourers although they get Rs. 20 less in the way of wages 
than their ‘maximum’ and ‘minimum’ fellows. These discrepancies justify 
grave doubts as to the soundness of the figures presented and suggest that the 
Committee has attempted greater elaboration than the subject admits of. 

In Appendix 28 (iii) the Committee has presented its estimate of the cost of 
agricultural implements per acre on holdings of various sizes. There is again a 
specious mass of detail but it is difficult to understand why a cart worth Rs. 80 
will do for 7 acres whereas a cart worth Rs. 100 is required for 12 acres ; and why 
a cart worth Rs. 120 is sufficient for 22 acres while two carts at Rs. L00 each are 
required for 27 acres. The Committee has allowed no longer life for a cart worth 
Rs. 120 than for a cart worth Rs. 80. Most of the items are open to the same sort 
of question and the figures cannot be accepted as reliable. It cannot be even an 
approximation to actual facts that the cost of agricultural implements for a holding 
of 7 acres should average out to Rs. 3-4-10 per acre while for a holding of 17 
acres it averages out to only Rs. 2-7-0. 

Appendix 28 (iv) deals with manure. For a small holding of 1 acre and less 
the calculation is at 6 cart-loads per acre per annum and for the other holdings it is 
at 10 cart-loads per acre. The Committee has made au allowance for the manure 
produced by the ryot’s cattle and assumed that the remainder is purchased. For 
some unexplained reason it has charged at 12 annas a cart-load for holdings up 
to 10 acres and for larger holdings at Re. 1 per cart-load. The point open to 
more serious criticism, however, is that the same allowance has been made for 
manure under the ‘ maximum ’ ‘ medium, ’ and ‘ minimum ’ scales of cultiva¬ 
tion, whereas in actual practice it is perhaps in the application of manure more 
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than in any other respect that cultivation differs in quality. However that may 
be, the allowance for manure is excessive. No account seems to have been taken 
of the manurial properties of the silt brought down the canals and deposited on 
the fields. In this connection the figures given by the Committee in paragraph 229 
of the report regarding the total quantity of cattle manure available may be 
considered. The Committee has assumed that one head of cattle produces only 
2,000 lb, of dung. This is an underestimate. It is an accepted principle that the 
dung produced by an animal is equal in weight when dried to about half the 
weight of fodder consumed. At the rate assumed by the Committee of 15,000 lb. 
of fodder per animal per annum, each head of cattle would produce 7,500 lb. of 
manure or two and a half times the Committee’s estimate. It has been seen, 
however, that a more reasonable figure for fodder would be 5,600 lb. which would 
yield 2,800 lb. of dried manure as against the 2,000 allowed by the Committee. 
It is further unsound to assume, as the Committee does, that all the dung 
produced during the day is wasted. This is the dung that is used for fuel. The 
other assumptions made, viz., that half the cattle are absent for half the year and 
that half the manure produced at night is used for fuel, are certainly exaggerated : 
but accepting them for purposes of argument it will bo found that the net 
available yield of manure per animal per annum would be 700 lb. instead of 500 
and the total amount for the Kistna aDd West Godavari districts would be 420 
million pounds. It lias to be remembered that the manure produced by other 
animals such as sheep, goats and pigs as well as the green mauure grown by the 
ryot on his wet land without any revenue charge and which is the best manure 
for swamp padd}’ has not been taken into account and that the deductions made 
from the amount of cattle manure available are excessive. The cattle dung burnt 
for example is usually that collected from the half of the droppings which the 
Committee assumes to be totally lost. 

Appendices 28 (v), (vi) and (vii) givo the figures for cattle depreciation in the 
maximum, medium and minimum schedules but, no longer life is allowed in the 
case of more expensive cattle than is allowed for inferior cattle. The Committee 
has included an amount for insurance against epidemics and has assumed that 
every ryot purchases every head of cattle he uses and no allowance has been made 
for tho use of cattle born from the ryot’s existing stock. 

Appendices 28 (viii), (ixl and (x) give particulars regarding maintenance of 
cattle. A serious omission, however, is that there is no set-off for the straw 
produced on the ryot’s own laud. The Committee is emphatically of opinion that 
the settlement practice of setting off the cost of maintaining cattle against the 
value of the straw is unjustified, but figures have been given in paragraph 10 
above which prove that the settlement procedure is correct and fair. Moreover 
it must not be forgotten that in addition to the straw the ryots raise a fodder 
crop on extensive areas of wet lands after the paddy has been reaped and 
without any revenue charge. Whether or no the straw and other fodder Raised 
on a holding is insufficient to maintain tho cattle required for the working of 
the holding, it is certain that such fodder will go a considerable way towards 
feeding such cattle and to omit it altogether from the calculation of expenses 
seriously vitiates the results. As a matter of practice the ordinary ryot buys 
little, if any, food for his cattle. A further point for criticism is that no deduc¬ 
tion from the costs of depreciation and maintenance is allowed on account of 
the receipts accruing from the hiring of cattle and carts for transport and work on 
other ryots’ land. The cattle are not always required for working the holding 
and are frequently loaned out to others during the slack season. Even taking the 
figures as they stand, it is extremely difficult to accept them at their face value. 
It is illogical that the maintenance of cattle should average as much as Es. 13-C-3 
per acre under { maximum ’ in the case of a holding of 7 acres and only 
Rs. 8-14-7 per acre in the case of a holding of 17 acres. It may be replied that 
the larger tbe holding the more economical it is to work per acre particularly in 
respect of cattle charges but in that case it becomes difficult to explain why the 
maintenance of cattle for 22 acres should cost Ks. 10-10-0 an acre while for 
17 acres it costs only Rs. 8-14-7 per acre, It is difficult to understand also why 
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under ‘ maximum ’ cultivation the average cost of cattle maintenance is approxi¬ 
mately the same for holdings of 3 acres and 7 acres whereas under the 4 medium r 
cultivation the cost per acre for holdings of 3 acres is only Rs. 8-1-4 and for 
holdings of 7 acres is Rs. 10-14-10. 

Such however are the detailed bases on which the Committee has built 
Appendix 58 (i). To this it has added a further elaboration, the details of which 
are found in Appendix 28 (ii), which purports to show the value of the work per 
acre contributed (a) by the ryot and (5) by a dependent. A perusal of this 
appendix raises several problems. It is not obvious, for example, why on 5 acres 
of land the ryot’s work is twice the value of the dependent’s, whereas on larger 
holdings the dependent’s contribution is more valuable than the ryot’s. Nor is 
it clear why a dependent can do work of more value on a holding of 10 acres than 
on a holding of B. 

The tinal costs of cultivation as they appear in Appendix 28 (i) show that under 
the maximum scale the most expensive holding to farm is that of 6 acros and less. 
This is as might be expected ; but it makes an explanation all the more necessary 
why under the medium and minimum scales this particular size of holding is the 
cheapest to farm. This explanation the Committee has not given. 

The points of detail criticized above are not exhaustive. Individually some 
of them are perhaps of no great importance but the cumulative effect is to cast 
grave doubts on the care and impartiality with which the elaborate schedules have 
been framed. Such a mass of statistics as that which the Committee has presented 
must create, and was no doubt designed to create, an impression that the results 
arrived at were the product of a most careful and exhaustive enquiry. The points 
brought out above however demonstrate that such an impression would be illusory. 

Taking the figures however for what they are worth, it is found that the 
Committee has estimated the maximum cost of cultivation per acre at a figure 
somewhere between Rs. 64 (which as we have seen includes an unexplained Rs. 2} 
and Hs.b6, whereas the medium cost varies between Rs. 55 and Rs. 47 and the mini¬ 
mum between Rs. 48 and Rs. 41. Throughout these appendices every detail that 
could possibly be included in the cost of cultivation has been inserted, from repair 
of the cattle-shed to depreciation of the ladders. No allowance has been made for 
the fodder produced on the ryot’s own holding and the cost of one or more 
“ Palerus ’’ has been included in almost every case. The Paleru however is more 
than an agricultural labourer ; ho is a whole-time servant of the ryot’s family. He 
cannot be employed on operations directly connected with agriculture for the whole 
year. It is significant moreover that the cost of the Paleru for the whole year is 
included in the expenditure on a single crop, whereas the Palern’s services must 
certaiuly be debited partly against the second-crop cultivation. The allowances 
for Palerus are very liberal and even a ryot with 3 acres to farm is assumed to 
spend Rs. 18 on a servant. Even if a charge under this head is accepted, the cost 
to be debited against single-crop cultivation must be considerably reduced. If 
therefore the charges under the head “ Paleru” are reduced by a third, which is 
really too little, and the value of straw is set off against a part of the cost of 
maintaining cattle, and the receipts obtained from hiring out cattle and carts are 
taken into consideration, it would be found that the Settlement Officer’s maximum 
estimate of Rs. 35 per acre on settlement principles is not very different from the 
figure advanced by the Committee. 

On comparing the Committee’s estimates with its data, it will he observed 
that the figures given by the Committee’s investigators are not as high as those 
advanced as the maximum cost of cultivation. The figures furnished by the six 
ryots referred to in Appendix 28 (ii) will not bear examination as representative 
of the general run of things. The depreciation in cattle varies from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30 per head. The cost of maintenance varies from Rs. 53-12-0 to Rs. 8-14-0 ; 
the cost of Palerus varies from Rs. 46 to Rs. 93 per head and the total cost of 
labour from Rs. 31 to Rs. 42 per acre. These figures are considerably higher 
than those accepted by the Committee. It is not a matter for surprise therefore 
that four of the six ryots should show a minus amount as their income. It is, 



however, a pity that in striking the agricultural balance the income from dairy 
and other services shown in column (9) has been entirely overlooked. 

The Committee has claimed considerable weight for the * Khata ’ accounts, 
which were submitted for its perusal. It is a curious fact that the accounts submit¬ 
ted should be so few. The first point to be noticed is that the figures in Appendix 
12, which give the details of wages taken from the Khatas, do not bear out the 
rates adopted in Appendix 28. According to Appendix 28 the wage for women 
for transplantation is 8 annas. The khatas show 6 annas, 5 annas, 4 annas (5 pies 
and 4 annas. Tor weeding the charge in L928 was 6 annas for men and 4 annas 
for women in Bhimadole (the only entr}'' for this year), whereas in Appendix 28 
the charge is 6 annas apparently i'or man and woman alike. Similarly for reaping 
the 1928 figures for a man are 8 annas, 6 annas, 5 annas 6 pies and 5 annas and 
for a woman 5 annas 6 pies and 4 annas ; yet in Appendix 28 a flat rate of 8 annas 
for a man and woman alike is adopted. 

In Volume 2 of the report, Appendix 16 (i) to (vi), the Committee has edited 
extracts from the accounts of six gentlemen and has claimed that the figures 
contained in these accounts support their calculations. Some examination of them 
is therefore essential. It may be prefaced with the remark that in every case the 
Committee has had to adjust the figures. In its own phrase it has found it 
necessary to use its ‘ local knowledge and the usual discretion ’ and confesses that 
with all this “it remains doubtful whether some more items of expenditure upon 
labour could not have been added to or subtracted from those which are taken 
into consideration.” 

In the case of Mr. Veerasalingam of Idappakallu—Appendix 16 (i)—the 
figures are complicated bv the omission of the value of grain payments and 
of any allowance for the depreciation of cattle and implements. They are 
further complicated by the fact that this gentleman was conducting experiments 
in betel cultivation. His figures as modified in accordance with the Committee’s 
‘local knowledge and usual discretion’ show that iu 1925 Mr. Veerasaliugam 
spent Rs. 460 on hired labour and Palerus for farming 10 acres, whereas in 1928 
he spent only Ks. 398 on the samo item for farming 14 acres. The Committee 
has explained the low expenditure for 1928 by saying that lie ‘had somehow 
to get on with insufficient hands.’ The remark appears to beg the question. 
According to the figures as edited by the Committee, Mr. Veerasaliugam, as a result 
of cultivating 6 acres of wet lauds of his own and 5 acres of wet lands taken 
on lease, is left with Rs. 18-15-7 per acre, from which he has to pay the kist and 
the rent on the leased lands before he thinks of his own maintenance. The kist 
is probably about Rs. 7 an acre. The rent is unlikely to be less than 10 bags per 
acre which would be valued by the Committee at Rs, 65 | so that out of a net 
receipt of Rs. 208-11-5 this gentleman has to pay an assessment of Rs. 42 and a 
rent of Rs. 325 or Rs. 367 altogether. It has not been explained bow Mr. Veerasa- 
lingam has managed to balance his accounts. According to the Committee his 
entries are extremely complete and he could not have omitted so important and 
apparently disastrous an item as the payment of his rent. It would have been 
interesting to know how this gentleman has managed to exist for the past five 
years which is the period for which the Committee has examined his accounts. 
In the circumstances it is all the more to his credit that he was able to purchase 
an acre of dry land for Rs. 800 in the year 1928 ; but one cannot help wondering 
why he has been so blind to the obvious lesson of bis accounts as to increase the 
area of lands taken on lease from 2 acres in 1925 to 5 acres in the years 1926— 
1928. The Committee does not suggest that he is indebted. 

The account of Mr. Ramayyaof Jujuvaram—Appendix 16 (ii)—is interesting 
reading. The Committee has exercised its ‘ usual discretion ’ in dealing with his 
figures. Though his accounts reveal an average expenditure of only Rs. 47-2-2 
per acre, the Committee has increased it to Rs. 58-2-2 by including the cost of 
depreciation of carts and the cost of the manure supplied from his own agri¬ 
cultural stock. This gentleman is something of a stock breeder. Though the 
Committee has justified the inclusion of the cost of maintaining other than agri¬ 
cultural cattle on the score that their manure is useful for the land it is illogical 
10 
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enough to add to the cultivation expenses Rs. 10 an acre for the same manure on 
the ground that if the ryot had not got more cattle than usual he would have had 
to purchase this elsewhere. Since 1021 this gentleman has purchased 7 acres of 
wet land and 3‘64 acres of dry for a sum of Rs. 1,27,000. (There is obviously 
somethin^ wrong here but the figures are as given by the Committee.) He 
borrowed most of this money at 12 per cent interest. At the time of writing the 
report his debt was only Rs. 7,000. The Committee has explained the apparent 
prosperity of this ryot as being an exceptional case due to his unusual competence 
and luck. 

The accounts of Y. Ramayya of B'nimadole—Appendix 16 (iii)—are instructive. 
He kept his accounts in rather a curious manner and with a view to discovering 
the must economical way of utilizing labour. For this purpose he took credit as 
against the sums paid to his Palerus for the value of work turned out by them in 
agricultural operations on the field. The figures show that in the three years 
1926 to 1929 he spent Rs. 2,824, while for the work done by the Palerus he has 
credited only Rs. 326. This suggests that if instead of using Palerus he had been 
content to hire labour according to requirements his expenditure on labour for the 
three years would have been Rs. 1,287 instead of the figure reported by the 
Committee, viz., Rs. 3,735, which would have been 20 per cent instead of 59 per 
cent of his total income. 

The accounts of Mr. M. 8. Ramayya of Kottapeta—Appendix 16 (iv)—are 
straightforward but present one amazing feature. He has two fields, one 3g acres 
and the other 2 acres, both in the same village. For each field lie keeps separate 
accounts which show that his costs of labour per acre are Rs. 28-15-10. This is 
a much lower figure than the Committee claims in Appendix 28 (i) even for 
< minimum’ cultivation. The amazing feature, however, is that according to his 
accounts it takes more people to pull seedlings, transplant them and reap the crop 
for the field of 2 acres than for the field of S§ acres. The Committee has noticed 
that there is something curious and advanced the reasonable proposition that the 
number of workers needed per acre diminishes as the size of the field increases. It 
has not however adverted to the more surprising fact that the number of workers 
on the 2-acre field is not only greater per acre than those on the S-|-aere field, 
but is greater absolutely—a feature which renders the accuracy of these accounts 
somewhat doubtful. 

The accounts of Mr. Venkata Razu of Lankalakoderu village are discussed in 
Appendix 16 (v). Unfortunately the Committee has given the details of his 
expenditure only up to the year 1916, whereas the deductions they have drawn 
relate to the figures of 1919—1921. It would have been interesting to know what 
accounted for the sudden rise in the cost of cultivation from Rs. 805 in 1918 to 
Rs. 577 in 1919 and Rs. 528 in 1920. The rise in his costs of cultivation between 
1918 and 1919 is about 90 per cent—a rise greater than even the Committee would 
care to claim. There must have been some extraneous influence at work which 
has not been explained and which neutralizes the deduction drawn from the 
figures, viz., that the receipts do not increase in direct proportion to the rise in 
grain prices between 1917 and 1920. It is perhaps significant that from 1921 
Mr. Venkata Razu has found it more profitable to lease out his land to others but 
it is difficult to reconcile this fact with the description of this gentleman as being 
an ‘ ideally efficient and hardworking ryot.’ 

Mr. K. Somayya of Tadikalaipudi village whose accounts are given in 
Appendix 16 (vi) is reported to have derived a net amount of Rs. 32-6-5 from 
10 acres of wet and 41 acres of dry lands. This gentleman is really a trader and 
apparently takes to farming only as a hobby. He has however decided that it is 
better for him to lease his lands. 

A consideration of these khata accounts shows that there is little, if any, 
reliable evidence to support the cultivation expenses propounded in Appendix 28 

A contrary method has been adopted in Appendices 27 (i) to (v) in which an 
attempt was made to estimate in 1928 the cost of cultivation in 1900. It is 
difficult to see what evidence can have been secured. People are hazy about their 
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•costs of cultivation at the present day and they must be entirely unreliable regard¬ 
ing the costs of cultivation 28 years ago. It would be easy to show the numerous 
discrepancies and illogicalities apparent in the schedules constituting Appendix 27. 
Attention is invited to a few examples. In Appendix 27 (v) no Paleru is allowed 
for an area of less than 17 acres in 1900, whereas it is assumed that in these 
degenerate days the services of a Paleru are required for the cultivation of 3 acres 
—vide Appendix 28 (xi). It is a serious oversight that the Committee should 
estimate in Appendix 27 (iv) the cost of pasture for the cattle required to farm 3 
acres, 7 acres, 12 acres and 17 acres as being alike, Es. 2-8-0 in the year 1900 
whereas cattle for the same areas cost for pasture Rs. 10, Rs. 15, Rs. 25 and Rs. 85 
in 1928 according to Appendix 28 (viii). No doubt the cost of feeding cattle has 
risen, but it is doubtful if any one could support an estimate which claims that it 
has gone up from Rs. 2-8-0 to Es. 35 or 1,400 per cent. It is difficult in these 
circumstances to attach much value to the figures for 1900. 

By the methods which have been examined above the Committee claims to 
have established that the costs of cultivation have advanced by 300 per cent. It 
-has been shown that in presenting the detailed material in support of its estimates 
the Committee has committed many serious blunders. This criticism does not 
perhaps finally dispose of the Committee’s case though it strips it of the trap¬ 
pings of meticulous care in which it is decked. It may be argued that even 
if the details are artificial, the conclusions may conceivably be sound and might 
have been reached directly by an inspired guess instead of being calculated by 
the summation of individually ascertained details. The fact however that the 
calculations can be shown to be incorrect casts serious doubts on the reliability 7 of 
the conclusions also. 'There are, moreover, further considerations that effectually 
dispose of the Committee’s general position that cultivation expenses have increased 
by 300 per cent. 

In the first place why should these expenses have increased so much faster 
than the price of food grains ? Prima facie there should be a more or less similar 
increase in prices all round and the burden of proving that in any particular 
sphere prices have risen thrice as high as prices in general lies heavily on those 
who assert it. With an increasing population and a paucity of openings, wages 
cannot rise excessively. Much of the wages is paid in kind and this will vary 
exactly with the price of grain. There is no reason why carts, sacks, spades and 
cattle should cost three times what they cost 30 years ago, nor why cattle should 
cost more to feed than is necessitated by the rise in grain prices. 

Moreover there has been a fall in the price of paddy during the last five 
years and with this fall the costs of cultivation like the general costs of living 
generally must also have fallen. 

The facts that tell, most seriously against the Committee’s contention are 
those relating to rentals. The non-cultivating landholder who leases his land 
bears no expenses of cultivation other than manuring and sometimes the levelling 
of his fields. These items account for about 14 per cent of the Committee’s culti¬ 
vation expenses on the ‘ medium scale ’ which means that the cultivating tenant 
bears 86 per cent of the cultivation expenses. If these expenses had during the 
last thirty years actually risen by 300 per cent as against a rise in prices of only 100 
per cent, it must inevitably have resulted in a reduction of the landlord’s receipts 
whether taken in money or in grain at a fixed figure or at a share of the crop. 
Yet we have it on the authority of the Committee itself that 1 grain leases are not 
altered in the two periods under reference ’ (paragraph 116 of the report) and 
comparative statements have been prepared in Appendix No. 9 which are said to 
demonstrate this fact. An alleged increase in the practice of sharing as opposed 
to fixed leases is no proof—as the Committee seems to think—that rents are 
falling. It proves nothing regarding the rates of rent: whereas there can be no 
question that if cultivation costs had really 7 risen by 300 per cent as against a rise 
in prices of only 100 per cent there must necessarily 7 have been a revision of the 
shares taken respectively by r landlord and tenant under the sharing system, as no 
tenant could possibly continue to meet a 300 per cent rise in cultivation expenses 
from the same fraction of the yield as had proved sufficient before the rise. There 
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is, however, nothing to suggest that there has been any such revision of the shares 
or that the rates of grain rentals have fallen appreciably. 

16, The net produce and Us value .—The Committee next proceeds to examine 
the value of the net produce left to the ryot. 

In Appendices 30, 31 and 32 with their numerous sub-heads the Committee 
has attempted to show the value per acre of the net produce left to the ryot 
assuming that his land yields the standard outturn and that the cultivation 
expenses are according to the estimates in Appendix 28. It is assumed that the 
same expenditure is incurred on badland as on good land—an assumption which is 
entirely unjustified in fact and a mode of operations so unbusinesslike that there 
is no cause for surprise if it results in loss. In Appendix 30 (a) series the standard 
outturn is valued at the commutation price of Rs. 258 per garce or Rs. 5-9-0 per 
bag and the cultivation shows a profit only on the top two tarams under ‘maxi¬ 
mum,’ the top three under ‘ medium ’ and the top four under ‘minimum ’ culti vation, 
if no allowance is made for the labour of the owner and dependent. This 
comparison is however fallacious not only for the reason that it assumes that the 
expenditure is not adjusted to the quality of the land, but also because a 
comparison is made between the yield valued at the commutation price which is con¬ 
siderably below the prevailing prices on which the cultivation expenses are calculated. 

Appendices SO ( h) and (e) series tabulate the results if the arbitrary allowances 
which the Committee has made for the owner’s and dependents’ labour, are sub¬ 
tracted from the cultivation expenses. Each of these series has two further 
subdivisions (ii) a simple piece of multiplication to show the aggregate result on 
holdings of different sizes and (iii) to show what must he added to the outturn to 
leave a surplus which shall be double the assessment. The Committee has not 
explained the purpose of these sub-schedules, but the above seems to be its 
intention. 

Fot some unexplained reasons, schedules of this type have been omitted 
from the parallel appendices 31 and 32. Appendix 32 is designed to show the 
results if the outturn is valued at Rs. 10 per bag. The result is a very handsome 
profit for the ryot, but it is noteworthy that the Committee has refrained from 
adding schedules of the types numbered as (ii) and (iii) in Appendix 30. 

Appendix 31 should be the instructive schedule because in it the outturn is 
alleged to be valued at Rs. 6-8-0 a bag which the Committee takes to be the pre¬ 
sent price of paddy. This schedule should therefore represent a comparison 
between outturn and cultivation expenses based on contemporaneous standards. 
Unfortunately the Ccmmittee’s arithmetic contains so serious an error that the 
schedules as prepared understate by more than 20 per cent the value of the pro¬ 
duce. The mistake committed by the Committee is not one of appreciation of 
evidence or misunderstanding of facts but a simple and elementary arithmetical 
error which is inexplicable. Instead of multiplying the number of bags in the 
standard outturn by Rs. 6-8-0 it has multiplied by about Rs. 5. The actual 
value of the produce at Rs. 6-8-0 a bag is not that shown by the Committee in its 
schedule but very nearly a quarter as much again. The Committee’s figures and 
the correct figures are given below :■— 
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Appendices 31 (i), (ii) and (iii) have been re-prepared correctly as an appen¬ 
dix to this report. '1 he majority of lands in these deltas are assessed at Rs. 8. 
"With the ‘ minimum scale ’ of cultivation which the Committee admits to be the 
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most common of its scales and which is also the nearest approximation of its 
estimates to facts, the profits, even assuming that the ryot does no work himself 
and gets no work from his family, are all more than double the assessment and 
if the ryots’ assistance is allowed for, they are three to four times the assessment. 
These results are achieved by adopting the standard outturns which it has been 
seen are less than the ryots claim to realize and by further reducing these low 
outturns by one-tenth, the allowance made in favour of the ryots for vicissitudes 
of season, and by deducting a scale of cultivation expenses which is without 
doubt excessive. 

In paragraph 76 the Committee has stated that a tendency is noticeable 
on the part of owner-cultivators to lease their land to members of the labouring 
classes. The Committee has argued that this is due to inability on the part of 
the owner-cultivator to make cultivation pay. This assumption is not justified. 
It is equally possible and more in keeping with the other observed facts that the 
growth of sub-letting in ryotwari tracts is an indication that the profits of 
cultivation are now such as to support the owner-cultivator without his being put 
to the necessity of conducting his own cultivation. The increase in the money 
income of the ryot which is inevitable under the present resettlement system by 
which the Government share progressively decreases in real value is likely to 
foster the development of a non-cultivating-owner class. 

Certain items of evidence which will throw light on the actual facts of culti¬ 
vation have been collected below for comparison with the theoretical views of the 
Committee. 

In the course of the enquiry conducted by the Banking Enquiry Committee 
in three villages of Ramachandrapur taluk of the East Godavari district, infor¬ 
mation has been collected concerning the yield and cultivation expenses of twenty 
ryots with holdings of different sizes. The highest cultivation expenses claimed 
are Ks. 27-14-0 an acre which incidentally resulted in the highest reported yield 
of Rs. 87-8-0 an acre. The lowest cultivation expense claimed was Rs. 18-1-3 
and the yield was valued at Rs. 71-6-10. The lowest reported yield was valued 
at Rs. 68-15-5 on which an expenditure of Rs. 22-7-4 had been incurred. The 
lowest net profit given comes to Es. 46-8-0 per acre. The assessment rates were 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 9. 

Professor Ranga, the Secretary of the Committee, in Volume I of his ‘ Econo¬ 
mic Organisation of Indian villages’ published in 1926, has given the results of 
his personal investigations into the economic condition of certain villages in the 
Guntur district which lie knew well. In this investigation he claims that ‘ he 
was not actuated by any desire to find out useful reasons against the levying 
of any tax, in favour of raising a protective tariff, etc.’ (page 55 op. cit.). He 
has given particulars of the expenditure on cultivation and income from wet land 
in the case of thirty ryots in three villages and has calculated the net income per 
acre and the percentage of land revenue to net receipts in each case. He has 
explained that by ‘ net receipts ’ is meant the sum left after paying cultivation 
expenses and assessment. If the existing rates of land revenue really represented 
half the net produce, this percentage would obviously be 100. What Professor 
Ranga actually found was that there was one case in which this percentage was 
19 : one in which it was 18, two in which it was 16, and in the remaining 26 
cases it was 13 or below. The lowest rate found was 7 per cent. The highest 
‘net’ income per acre was reported to be Rs. Ill and the lowest Rs. 38 this 
latter being the income of a non-cultivating owner who had leased out his lands. 
The rates of assessment in Guntur are similar to those in Kistna and the Godavaris 
and the scheme of settlement is the same and Professor Ranga himself states that 
conditions in Kistna and the Godavaris are essentially similar to those in Guntur. 

The annual report of the Directors of the Circars Agricultural Development 
Corporation, Limited, Narsapur for the year 1927-28 also affords relevant figures. 
This Corporation owns a large block of lands at the tail end of the irrigation 
system in the Bhimavaram taluk of "West Godavari. The lands are liable to 
submersion in the first crop season and are irrigated at present only by pumping, 
11 
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The area has only recently been brought under cultivation and owing to this fact 
and the difficulties of its situation the yield is below that realized on lauds within 
the ayacut proper. The Corporation leases its lands to ryots on the sharing 
system, each party taking half the produce. In the year under report, 250 acres 
were cultivated in the first crop season and 800 acres in the second crop season. 
The total taxes (presumably land revenue, water-rate and cess) paid by the 
Corporation amounted to Es. 4,882 and its share of the crop came to Rs. 20,266. 
The expenses of cultivation were met by the ryots and presumably also they made 
something out of their share. The Corporation’s share therefore represented at 
least the net profits after deducting the costs of cultivation. The total tax demand 
it will be seen represented onl} T 24 per cent of the Corporation’s receipts. This, 
it must be emphasized, was on land newly brought under cultivation and in the 
face of great natural difficulties and despite a failure of crop on rather more than 
one-fifth of the second crop area for which the Directors state that they have 
applied for a remission of revenue. 

These are facts. The elaborate schedules of the Committee are abstractions 
and represent what it estimates that a ryot, might spend on his land. It has 
been seen that where the Committee’s figures were susceptible of check they wei’e 
found to contain serious errors and discrepancies. It is therefore reasonable to 
claim that little value need be attached to its elaborate appendices. 

It would appear to be the general contention of the Committee that through¬ 
out these deltas a paddy crop costs more to rear than it is worth aud that lessees 
not only make no profit but actually lose by renting lands in the delta. This 
contention to any on6 who knows these deltas is surprising. Moreover, the 
Committee has not satisfactorily explained why it is that astute lawyers and 
experienced traders ore prepared to purchase at prices running up to Us. 3,000 an 
acre, the privilege of losing further money, nor why the ryot who finds it incon¬ 
venient or unprofitable to cultivate liis own lauds has no difficulty in finding a 
tenant. The Committee admits that there has been a considerable improvement 
in the standard of living during the past 30 years. This cannot have occurred 
unless the people had money to spend. It would appear that the serious agricul¬ 
tural depression which is represented as being prevalent must be a recent 
phenomenon of the last few years. It is however no new thing for agriculture to 
be on its last legs. In fact the ease with which it can be proved that agriculture 
does not pay has become proverbial. There is a Tamil proverb to the effect that 
if the costs of cultivation are counted up in money, not even the price of a goad 
will remain. An almost identical picture of the state of agriculture may be found 
in the memorial addressed by the Committee of the Godavari District Association 
to Government in 1896 protesting against the proposal to levy the existing rates. 
Yet during the currency of these rates the population and cultivation of these 
districts have increased appreciably ; trade aud communications have shown a 
marked development and the standard of living among the agricultural population 
has admittedly improved. The jeremiads of 1896 have proved unfounded and there 
is little more substance in those of 1929. 

17. Agricultural indebtedness .—The Economic Enquiry Committee lias collected 
very detailed statistics regarding agricultural indebtedness and has indulged 
in certain criticisms of the figures furnished by the Settlement Officer. It has 
complained that his enquiry was irrational aud thought of only at the eleventh 
hour. In Appendix 24 (i) it is also suggested that the figures received were 
manipulated so as to reduce the total volume of indebtedness. These criticisms 
are based on a misapprehension which is the more difficult to understand as the 
Committee had access to all the papers of the Settlement office relating to these 
statistics. The figures were not collected at the eleventh hour. A beginning was 
made iu March 1925. No special staff was employed to collect the figures and no 
villages were specially selected for enquiry but to save cost the Special Revenue 
Inspectors engaged in making enquiries into the registration of holdings were in¬ 
structed to make enquires at the same time of all resident landholders they met with 
in the course of their normal duties regarding their debts and their assets. The 
statements for Vadlapalu, Tapeswaram and Kundopadu which have been noticed 
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by the Committee as omitted, were omitted because they were received as is shown 
by the date stamp on them after the statistics had been finally tabulated and 
worked out for the Scheme Report. On his report regarding Yendagandi, the 
Special Revenue Inspector reported that the figures supplied were obviously wrong 
and that he could obtain no reliable information from the ryots. The Special 
Settlement Officer, therefore, ordered their omission. In the circumstances, there 
is no ground whatever for the suggestion that other villages were substituted for 
the four omitted since in the case of three the statistics had already been completed 
before the reports were received and in the case of the other the figures were 
definitely rejected. As regards Gollalakoderu and Chilukur the Committee has 
stated that original reports were cancelled iu favour of subsequent figures showing 
a lower indebtedness. The original figures were those of the Special Revenue 
Inspector; the figures actually adopted were those supplied by the Special Deputy 
Tahsildar whose business it was to overcheck the work of the Special Revenue 
Inspector and they wore naturally accepted in preference to those furnished by 
the subordinate. 

The Committee claims to have conducted enquiries in all the 78 villages 
investigated by the Settlement party and in ten others. An examination of the 
Settlement records with the list of its villages given by the Committee in Appendix 
24 (i) shows that the Settlement Party made enquiries in 79 villages and the 
Committee in a nominal 88 of which 58 only were identical with the villages 
investigated by the Settlement Party, 24 were villages examined by the Committee 
only and 6 cannot be traced in the alphabetical lists, being presumably only 
hamlets of some other re venue village. 

The Committee’s statistics are set out in full in Appendices Nos. 20 to 23 and 
are summarized and discussed in paragraphs 265 to 289 of the report. According 
to these figures the ryot in Kistna is indebted to the extent of about Rs. 1,070, in 
West Godavari to the extent of Rs. 1,286 and in East Godavari to the extent of 
Rs. 926 per family. At first sight this would suggest that the ryot is more seriously 
indebted in West Godavari than in Kistna and more seriously indebted iu Kistna 
than in East Godavari. On the other hand when the amount of indebtedness is 
compared with the reported assets of the indebted ryots, it is found that the 
percentage of debt to property is 17-07 in Kistna, 19-48 in West Godavari and 
23-82 in East Godavari. The one set of figures appears to show that the East 
Godavari ryot is the least heavily iudebted while the other set would suggest that 
he is the most heavily indebted. Attention is invited to this apparent contra¬ 
diction since it affords an excellent warning of the possibilities of error in drawing 
facile deductions from statistics relating to so complicated a matter as agricultural 
indebtedness. The Committee has pointed out in paragraph 273 that the aggregate 
debt per head increases as the value of the total assets increases, a fact which 
neutralizes the inference which the Committee has suggested in the concluding 
sentence of paragraph 27U that “ it is really significant of the condition of the ryots 
of these districts that the average debt of indebted ryots should be greater than 
that of even the larger proprietors of the Punjab.” incidentally ‘ larger 
proprietors ’ means only those owuing more than 8 acres. Before any deductions 
can be drawn from such a comparison however, the relative values of the assets of 
the ryots in the different areas must be examined. If the Committee had gone on 
to state the principle which is proved in the book (Darling : ‘ The Punjab Peasant 
in Prosperity'- and Debt ’) from which it took its statistics, it would have seen that 
the-indebtedness figures of the Circars were significant of nothing more than that 
the property and credit of the Madras ryot was greater than that of the Punjabi, 

It is not obvious prima facie why there should be any marked difference 
between the conditions of the ryots of the three districts concerned. The 
Committee has not suggested that the cultivation expenses are generally heavier 
in one district than iu another or that the yield is inferior. Such special diffi¬ 
culties as do exist are mainly to be found in the Kistna district iu which apparently 
the ryots are better off than elsewhere. The probable explanation of the apparently 
more serious state of affairs in the East Godavari district may perhaps be gleaned 
from the figures in paragraph 271 which show that the ryots examined in this 
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district and belonging to the first two classes, i e., ryots having property of 
Ks. 1,000 and less, own on an average less than an acre of land. It is obvious 
that such a holding is insufficient for the maintenance of a family and that the 
fortunes of such ryots must be affected more by other factors than by agricultural 
conditions. It would be fallacious to draw from the circumstances of such culti¬ 
vators any conclusions regarding the general condition of agriculture. 

The Committee has found that only 7'6 per cent of the ryots examined were 
free from debt and contrasts its figure with the figure of 37 per cent furnished by 
the Settlement Officer. It is a well known fact that the ryot can usually be trusted 
to oblige, within limits, with such information as any person in authority may be 
likelv to desire and for that reason the Settlement Officer admitted that he attached 
little importance to the figures given by bis staff. It is however, perhaps, an. 
interesting point that of the 129 ryots examined by the Committee in the Kistna 
district regarding their leases [Appendix 10 (i)], 47 ryots were not indebted, a 
proportion considerably above the 7-6 per cent admitted to by the Committee. 
This proves little, if anything, but it shows that strikingly different results can be 
achieved by different methods and in different areas. 

The Banking Enquiry Committee has recently instituted very careful and 
searching enquiries in certain districts of the Presidency into all the factors 
affecting banking and credit. It conducted investigations in three villages of the 
Ramaehandrapuram taluk of East Godavari. In these villages Alamuru, Pedapalla 
and Penikeru, there are 322, 277 and 201 agricultural families. Of these 30 per 
cent, 22 per cent and 35 per cent are free from debt. Of the indebted families, 
the average debt per family is Bs. 685, Ks. 642 and Us. 367 respectively. These 
figures are the result of an absolutely complete enquiry and, as far as they go, are 
more reliable than the less intensive though more widespread enquiries of the 
Settlement Party and of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

It is obvious that reliable figures for an area of the size of these three districts 
could not be obtained without the employment of a huge staff and the expenditure 
of considerable sums of money and once the figures were obtained they would 
have to be treated with caution. An increase of agricultural indebtedness 
certainly does not prove a decrease of agricultural profits. It rather proves the 
reverse. Mr. Darling’s study of “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt” 
is not a study of this peasant under two sets of contrasted circumstances but an 
examination of the truth that the two conditions go together. “ It is one of the 
complexities of the subject”, he writes, “ that debt may be as much an indication 
of prosperity as of poverty ” and the story of the villager who was too poor to 
have a debt is well known. The phenomenon that as prices increased and the 
value of land rose, the volume of agricultural indebtedness increased also is not 
peculiar to India. It has been observed in Prussia, Switzerland and the United 
States. It is not suggested that agricultural indebtedness is a good thing : but the 
point is that an increase in its volume is not a sign of decreased profits or a proof 
that the peasantry of to-day find it more difficult to exist than those of the previous 
generation. Agricultural indebtedness is not peculiar to India. It is found in 
every country where the land is owned by peasant proprietors. It is not there¬ 
fore connected in any way with the Indian land revenue system and it would be 
a fatal blunder to suppose that if the present system were abolished and all taxes 
on land remitted the volume of indebtedness would decrease. On the contrary 
history shows that the effect would be an increase of indebtedness corresponding 
to the enhanced value given to landed property by the abolition of land revenue. 
In Japan where the indebtedness of the agriculturist is less heavy than in the 
Punjab, the revenue demand amounts to 17 per cent of the gross produce, a figure 
much higher than the demand in any of the districts under examination. In 
paragraph 276 the Committee has indicated its position in these words : “Surely 
people need not borrow for maintaining their families and for constructing houses 
to live in and for the payment of kist and miscellaneous purposes, if agriculture 
was profitable and if they were able to get big enough net incomes. If, in fact, 
anything is indicated it is that the income from land is not enough to enable 
ryots to maintain themselves. It is not unreasonable to claim that ryots whose- 
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cultivation is not unprofitable must usually be able to look forward to saving 
enough to enable them to celebrate the necessary marriages and funerals, whenever 
such ceremonies come to be celebrated, with the minimum of pomp, festivity and 
expenditure. Such expenditure necessarily forms a part of the ryot’s family 
budget.” That the ryot’s ceremonies are celebrated with the minimum of pomp 
is contrary to the general opinion of people in these districts. Writing of 
the Guntur Delta Professor Manga, the Secretary of the Committee, says: 
“ Usually a ryot who has tea acres of land, two or three sons and one or two 
daughters is invested with so much social dignity that he spends at least 
Ms. 4,000 on the marriages and he has to borrow most of this sum.” (Page 
38, Volume I, Economic Organization of Indian Villages.) However that may 
be, the lesson of economic history all over the world negatives the deduction 
that the Committee seeks to draw. It is particularly notorious that the Indian 
ryot does not save. Tins remark conveys no moral reflection ; it asserts merely 
the absence of any machinery for real saving. When the ryot has a surplus he 
either invests that surplus in land or jewels or lends it out to others at interest. 
When therefore the whole ryot population maintains no accumulated balance of 
any sort it obviously must borrow for special occasions and to meet cultivation 
expenses which have to be incurred before the harvest is reaped ; but the fact of 
such borrowing does not prove that agricultural profits are not made or that the 
profits made are not large enough for the ryot to meet the necessaries of life. 
The ryot has to borrow not necessarily because he is poor but because he does 
not believe in accumulating capital. The Committee lias produced figures in 
Appendix 23 (iv) which show that in— 

ACS. ACS. 

Kistna . . .. . . 74 ryots who started with 1,427 now own l,4tt3 

East Godavari .. ..151 „ 2,940 ,, 3,585 

West Godavari .. . . 348 „ 6,068 ,, 5,99(5 

These particulars are taken from replies sent in by the ryots to the Com¬ 
mittee’s questionnaire. It is not to be expected that the ryots who took the 
trouble to reply to the questionnaire would be those whose fortunes were most 
rosy. It is not in human nature to go out of one’s way to supply information 
which could be used in support of an enhancement of taxation. It is only 
reasonable then to assume that the people who took the trouble to reply to the 
questionnaire were people who felt that the evidence they would furnish might 
perhaps serve to reduce or fend off an increase in their assessment and to conclude 
therefore that the figures furnished in Appendix 23 (iv) are not likely to be such 
as to present conditions in an unduly favourable light. 

As was stated by Sir Norman Marjoribanks in tho Legislative Council, land 
revenue is a charge on the land and it would be impracticable to vary it in 
accordance with the circumstances of individual landholders. It would mean, for 
example, that the assessment on any given plot would vary with every transfer of 
ownership and from year to year with the fortunes of the owner whatever might 
be the factors affecting them. No other form of taxation is varied because the 
person taxed happens to be in debt. It is no reason for a remission of income-tax 
that an assessee has had unusually heavy domestic expenditure during the finan¬ 
cial year or that prices generally have risen. By the immemorial custom of the 
country a share of the produce constitutes the land revenue. Since the commuta¬ 
tion of grain payments into money rates, the actual share taken by the State has 
progressively decreased owing to the fact that the assessment has never been 
enhanced up to the full percentage of the rise in prices. In paragraph 152 of its 
report the Committee has quoted from Mr. Darling a passage to the effect that a rise 
in prices is beneficial only to those who have surplus produce to dispose of. Inci¬ 
dentally, Mr. Darling is very seriously misquoted in the second sentence and the 
dramatic words with which the quotation concludes are apparently the Committee’s 
own. At any rate they do not occur in Mr. Darling’s book ! A ryot who consumes 
all he produces must have sources of income other than agriculture. No one can 
live on the produce of his lands alone. To pay his assessment he must have been 
driven either to sell part of his crop or must have paid out of wages received in 
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return for his labour. With rising prices, wages rise and such a ryot must be 
able now to pay the assessment fixed 30 years ago either by selling only half the 
amount of his produce that he was forced to sell originally or to draw ou only 
half the proportion of his other income that he had previously to draw on. 
Though the small holder does not benefit from increased prices as directly as the 
large holder, he benefits equally in a more indirect way and even if it were 
practicable to differentiate the incidence of revenue demand according to the area 
of the total holding, it would be illogical and unfair. 

To sum up, the volume or incidence of agricultural indebtedness affords no 
proof that agriculture is less profitable now than it was 30 years ago or that 
cultivation expenses have increased faster than prices. Nor does it necessarily 
follow from the figures given that the ryot population as a whole is less pros¬ 
perous than before. If there were the least reason for thinking that a modification 
of the land revenue demand would improve the position, the question of rural 
indebtedness might be relevant to a resettlement enquiry. As it is, there is no 
reason why the Government should surrender the legitimate rights of the State in 
following a course of action which would not improve the conditions which it was 
supposed to alleviate. 

18. The rise in the cost of living .—Section 41 of the Committee’s report (para¬ 
graphs 297 to 306) deals with the rise in the cost of living and the improvement 
in the standard of living. It may be remarked at the outset that as the Com¬ 
mittee has included in its cost of cultivation remuneration for the members of the 
ryot’s family who work on the land the debiting of the full cost of maintaining 
the ryot’s family for a year against the outturn involves a double debit. It is not 
accurate to charge for the ryot and his family as hired labourers aud to charge for 
their full maintenance as well. Prom the figures given in this section the Com¬ 
mittee has concluded that ‘‘ a very moderate estimate will indicate a rise of 150 
per cent in the cost of the maintenance of an ordinary family of four adults.” 
This conclusion is based on a comparison of the evidence regarding the cost of 
living in earlier years with the Committee’s estimate of the cost of living in 1929. 
The Committee argues that the cost of maintaining a peasant’s family of four 
adults was, prior to the last settlement, Rs. 96 per annum. The exact date, how¬ 
ever, is somewhat doubtful. At the end of paragraph 299, Rs. 96 per annum is 
given as the figure for 1900 whereas in paragraph 304 it is given as the cost of 
living in 1890. As it was a period of steadily rising prices it is obvious that the 
cost of living must have altered between 1890 and 1900 and it is important in 
view of the Committee’s comparisons to establish the dates to which the various 
pieces of evidence collected in paragraphs 297, 298 and 299 actually refer. The 
first is taken from Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar’s “ Memorandum on the 
Progress of the Madras Presidency ”, The figures quoted by the Committee will 
be found at page ccxxxv of the Appendices to the Memorandum, where they are 
described as relating to “ the scale of diet in use among the ryot population in a 
village near Coimbatore ”. It must be particularly noted that the statement in 
Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar’s Appendix runs as follows :— l< Among labourers 
of the lower castes the ordinary cost is about Rs. 1-12-6 or one anna per head 
per diem.” The italics are not in the original. They are intended to draw 
attention to a fact of paramount importance since the present cost of living is 
estimated not for a “ labourer of the lower casres ” but for a ryot owning up to five 
acres of wet land—a very substantial holding. 

Paragraph 298 contains information regarding the cost of clothing and here 
again the Committee has drawn on Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar. It must be 
observed that the evidence relates explicitly to clothing supplied to farm servants 
only, and incidentally it may be noticed that this information which is recorded on 
pages 140—141 of the Memorandum seems to have been taken from the reports of 
Collectors submitted to the Board of Revenue in 1872, so that it is not a sound 
indication of prices and conditions in 1900. The figures, however, such as they 
are show that the clothing supplied to farm labourers varied in value from Rs. 4-8-0 
to Re. 1. The original passage in the Memorandum relates solely to farm labourers 
and contains no reference to Brahmans at all. There is not the least justification, 
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therefore, for the Committee’s bland assumption that Rs. 4 would be the cost of the 
clothing needed by Brahmans and Rs. 2 the cost of the clothing required by a 
labourer. The figures quoted vary considerably and are not therefore conclusive 
except of one fact that referring as they do exclusively to labourers, they do not 
justify the Committee’s estimate of the cost of living in an ordinary ' ryoVs family 
as being Es. 23 per annum per adult which would rather seem to be, if anything, 
an underestimate of the cost of living of labourers. 

The evidence in paragraph 299 consists of quotations from Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Stuart written in 1872, or 28 years prior to the beginning of the resettlement 
period, regarding the wages paid at that time to agricultural labourers and show¬ 
ing that they received approximately Rs. 23-5-4 per head per annum. This fact 
not only does not support the Committee’s estimate of the cost of living in a ryot's 
family as being only Rs. 24 in 1900, it actually disproves it, since the only 
legitimate inference is that that if the cost of maintaining a farm labourer j'u 1872 
amounted to Es, 23-5-4 per adult per ajinum, it would cost in 1900 or 28 years 
later, considerably more than Rs. 24 per head per annum to maintain tlie standard 
of living in an ordinary ryot’s family. The Committee also professes to quote 
from Dr. Macleane to the following effect: “ The total monthly expenditure of a 
prosperous shopkeeper family consisting of five persons would be about Rs. 8.” 
The passage quoted is found on page ccv of the Appendices to Mr. Srinivasa 
Raghava Ayyangar’s Memorandum. It is necessary to note this fact since the 
Committee’s quotation is garbled. Wluit Dr. Macleane wrote was the “ total 
monthly expenditui’e of a prosperous shopkeeper’s family consisting of five persons 
would be about Es. 14 and that of an ordinary peasant about Rs. 8.” Dr. Mac- 
leane’s work was published in the year 1885. It is, therefore, no authority for 
the cost of living in 1900. 

Mr. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar bn page 135 of his Memorandum written in 
about 1890 to 1802 has, however, left on record the following opinion: There 

is, therefore, left for subsistence about Rs. 106 or Its. 9 a month and this sum will 
enable the ryot’s family to subsist according to the standard of living in force 
among the ryot population. Probably the family will make also something by 
growing vegetables, keeping a cow for dairy produce for consumption, etc., all of 
which will leave a margin above the cost of subsistence.” 

The evidence, therefore, when fairly examined suggests that the absolute 
minimum of expenditure in a small ryot’s family was about Rs. 106 a year in 
1891, a rise of Re. 1 per mensem over the figure given by Dr. Macleane some 
eight years earlier, and it is reasonable to assume that by 1900 the figures 
had risen by another Rs. 10 or Rs. 116 per annum. This estimate, it must be 
emphasized, represents the absolute minimum of subsistence, whereas the budgets 
for 1629 given in paragraph 301 contain a number of luxuries such as soap-nuts, 
cosmetics, and tobacco. The Committee has estimated that the cost of living in 
a ryot’s family to-day ranges from Rs. 261-12-0 in the deltas to Rs. 236-12-0 in 
the uplands. It has given the details of its evidence in Appendix 33 and it will 
be observed that, the Committee’s estimate is considerably in excess of the figure 
obtained by the Committee’s own investigators from an inventory of the budgets 
of a number of ryots examined. The Committee has explained this at the end of 
paragraph 306 on the ground that “ many labourers’ budgets which show lower 
figures also were included in them.” This remark is surprising in view of the 
fact that practically all the evidence on which the Committee based its estimate 
of Rs. 96 as the cost of living in 1890 (1900?) related to the living expenses of 
labourers only. 

The average cost per family in 1929 delta and uplands is according to the 
Committee about Rs. 250 per annum. We have seen that there is good evidence 
for taking the cost in 1900 to be Rs. 116. The rise is, therefore, Rs. 134 or 116 
per cent—a figure similar to that of the rise in prices. 

19. The economic enquiries made in selected villages .—In Appendix 18 of 
Yolume II of the Committee’s report certain criticisms are levelled against the 
detailed investigations conducted by various members of the Settlement Party in 
individual villages in these districts. It is impossible without becoming tedious 
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to traverse all these in detail. As an example the Committee’s treatment of the 
report for Likhitapudi, Narsapur taluk, which is the first report discussed may be 
examined. In the second paragraph there is the usual arithmetical mistake. 
The Committee then goes on to argue that the fact that 21 pattadars sold their 
holdings because they left the village to settle elsewhere proves that these ryots 
were unable to make both ends meet on the ground that no ryot will leave his 
village so long as his financial circumstances are satisfactory. This dictum 
requires more than a mere assertion to prove it. The village of Likhitapudi is by 
no means an attractive place. It is some distance from the more civilized parts 
of the delta, surrounded by gloomy drainage channels and an obscure village of 
no importance. It is extremely probable that a ryot might be tempted to sell bis 
land there merely with a view to securing a more attractive environment. That 
the landholders in this village do to a very marked extent live outside is evident 
from the budget given in Appendix No. 34 B-6, which shows that about half the 
produce of the village goes to non-residents. T.t is surely not ‘ surprising ’ or 
‘ complacent ’ on the part of the Settlement Officer to argue that the fact that 21 
ryots left the village to live elsewhere, has no economic significance. The 
Committee further insists that all sales for marriage and medical expenses 
and the payment of debt are proof of a low economic condition. It has been 
seen in connection with the question of rural indebtedness that so long as the 
Indian ryot is not prepared to invest or bank his surplus but prefers to sink it 
in the purchase of new lands, it will be necessary for him either to sell land 
or to borrow on it as security when he has to meet unusually heavy expendi¬ 
ture like a marriage or a severe illness. It is, therefore, reasonable for the 
Settlement Officer to refer to sales of land in such circumstances as a realization of 
assets to meet emergencies. It is not, as the Committee seems to think, “ a funda¬ 
mental fact that land is not like a deposit in the bank ” since in the case of the 
Indian ryot the purchase of land is practically the only form of deposit which he 
practices. 

In paragraph 264 the Committee has analysed the results of these village 
investigations as indicating that 65 per cent of the pattadars of 1900 have failed 
to maintain their positions. The investigations were conducted in 24 villages 
hut it was in only 21 villages that a complete analysis of the details showing the 
causes for the partial or eutire alienation was made by the investigators. The 
results are as follows :— 

Partial alienation. Total alienation. 


— 

Number of 

Percent- 

Number of 

Peroent- 


caseB. 

age. 

C&Hf'S. 

age. 

Nominal .. . . 

5 

1 

33 

5 

Gift 

. . 23 

5 

28 

4 

To purchase other lands or cattle elsewhere, 77 

16 

207 

29 

Partition 

. . 16 

3 

12 

2 

Loss in trade, litigation, etc. 

.. 107 

22 

131 

18 

Marriage and medical expenses .. 

.. 73 

15 

64 

9 

Family expenses . . .. * 

. . 183 

38 

235 

33 


It is obvious that the first five classes of cases had nothing to do with the 
question whether agriculture was profitable or not. These account for 639 out 
of the 1,194 cases or 54 per cent of the cases in which a holding was totally or 
partially lost. It is clear therefore that the number of cases in which there is no 
particular reason for the sale except an inability to make both ends meet is not 
65 per cent of the whole but 46 per cent of 65 per cent or 30 per cent. 

It is difficult to draw from these figures any conclusion regarding the pressure 
of the land revenue. There are many factors that must be considered. The 
subdivision of holdings down to a limit where they become too small to be 
adequately worked : the attempt to maintain too large a family for the property 
possessed : extravagance of living or in building houses: the weight of ancestral 
debt are all factors that account for individual failures. The situation in this 
respect is much the same as that in respect of indebtedness, that no reduction of 
the assessment which is a minor item as compared with the cost of living and of 
cultivation combined would make any difference to the fortunes of those who 
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owing to ill-luck or extravagance have to dispose of their lands. If it can be- 
shown that the proceeds of agriculture are such that the assessment constitutes 
only a small fraction of the net receipts there is no reason why Government 
should revise the whole principle of land revenue because certain ryots have for 
some reason or another failed to adjust their expenditure to their income and have 
consequently lost their property. 

20. The Committees village budgets .—Section 42 of the report contains com¬ 
ments on the village budgets prepared for eleven villages set out in Appendix 84 
(£). There are several arithmetical errors in the preparation of these budgets 
and certain mistakes in the data on which they are calculated. They depend, 
moreover, on such very vague and general assumptions that little reliability can 
be placed on the results. The Committee has selected a set of villages in which 
while a considerable proportion of the land belongs to non-residents the inhabi¬ 
tants own, with one exception, absolutely no land outside the village. Some 
29,000 bags of paddy valued at Rs. 1 lakh and three-quarters are assumed to be 
drawn annually from these villages by non-residents and only 487 bags come to 
the selected villages from outside. There must therefore be other villages in 
which the receipts exceed the outgoings but the Committee has not investigated 
any such village. Its selection cannot, therefore, bo considered as representative. 
It would appear that the eleven villages were carefully selected so as to yield 
striking results. The results are, however, too striking. Statistics which purport 
to show that in the Kistna and Godavari deltas the population generally goes 
short of about a quarter of the food required cannot possibly carry conviction to 
any one who lias actual experience of these areas. 

21. The lankas and water-rates.— In section 45 the Committee has advocated 
a reduction of the rates on lanka and padugai lands. Proposals in this connection 
are already before Government. In section 4(5 the Settlement Officer’s proposals 
regarding the rates of irrigation cess are discussed. The Committee has not 
altogether understood the scope of these proposals. From the current fasli consoli¬ 
dated wet assessment will be charged on all ryotwari lauds under regular wet 
cultivation in all the deltas, under the Muniyeru and under all tanks. The only 
ryotwari lands on which a separate irrigation cess in addition to dry assessment will 
be levied will be those under the Divi Project and in the Colair-Upputeru region 
together with dry lands under the other systems and the upland tanks wheuever the 
cultivator chooses to take water. This latter class of cases will bo few. Thus 
the rates of water-cess proposed in the ease of the deltas, the upland tanks and 
the Muniyeru Project will be applied only in rare cases where lands on the fringe 
of the ayacut do at the option of the cultivator and when the prospects of the 
season are favourable take water for the irrigation of an occasional wet crop. In 
Divi the ayacut is dependent on an extremely artificial system and it is advisable 
to retain the greater elasticity of the water-cess system over the consolidated wet 
rate system. The above lands have always hitherto paid water-rate in addition 
to dry assessment and there is therefore no radical change of system proposed. 
The only difference is that previously the water-rate iu the deltas was that, known 
as the differential water-rate, i.e., the charge for water was the difference between 
the dry assessment and the corresponding wet assessment. In place of this a 
fixed water-rate will be charged in future, as has always been charged under the 
Divi Project, the Colair-Upputeru, the Muniyeru system and the upland tanks. 
In addition to the differential water-rate the lands so charged paid hitherto an 
extra fee of Re. I per acre known as the “ inducement fee ”. This fee is now to be 
remitted with the result that the resettlement enhancement is correspondingly 
reduced. Under the Muniyeru system the whole regular ayacut has been classi¬ 
fied wet and will hereafter pay a consolidated wet assessment, and under the 
upland tanks the 1 dry ’ lands uuder regular wet cultivation will be transferred 
to consolidated wet up to the irrigational capacity of the source. In Divi, if the 
resettlement proposals are given effect to, the total revenue from the lands under 
the project will be enhanced only by 15*95 per cent as against an enhancement 
of 18*27 per cent in the Kistna delta where the consolidated water-rate system is in 
force. It is obvious, therefore, that the Committee’s suggestion at the end of 
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paragraph 34.0 that <c the main reason why the Settlement Officer proposes to 
charge separate enhanced dry rates and enhanced water-rates ... is merely 
the consideration that by this proposal a larger revenue would accrue to the State 
than by the adoption of the consolidated wet rate system ” is unjustified. It 
is on the face of it impossible to impose consolidated wet rates on lands that are 
only occasionally cultivated wet and although it would have been practicable to 
have imposed wot rates on the Divi regular ayacut, the enhancement realized by 
the adoption of the Settlement Officer’s proposals is less than that accruing in the 
Kistna delta where the consolidated wet rate system is in force. 

Only two areas remain—the Colair-Upputeru and the non-Gfovermnent, i.e., 
dry inam and zamindari, lands in the deltas. In both these cases the fixed water-rate 
system has always been in vogue and the Settlement Officer has proposed no 
change of system. It would be impossible to charge consolidated wet assessments 
ip these cases as the Colair-Upputeru cultivation shifts annually in accordance 
with the fluctuations of the Colair lake and in the latter case the lands have beeu 
settled as dry in title-deeds or sauads. In the Colair-Upputeru tract the water- 
rate hitherto levied has been Rs 3 less 12 annas for baling. In future it is to be 
Rs. 4 less Re. 1 for baling. In other words the actual enhancement is only 
12 annas per acre which, in view of the heavy crops yielded by this area as a result 
-of its annual submersion from July to November, is extremely moderate. 

Prior to the resettlement the water-rate on all dry inam and zamindari lauds 
in the deltas was Rs. 5 irrespective of the class of source. The Settlement Officer 
has proposed to raise the water-rate to Rs. 6-4-0 on sources of the first and second 
class and to retain it at Rs. 5 on sources of the third and fourth classes. The 
Committee has recommended a different rate for each of the four classes. The 
provision of four rates of cess would further complicate the accounts and in view 
-of the extreme moderation of the rates proposed as compared with the rate which 
the ryotwari lands have been paying during the past 30 years under the differential 
system, the rate of Rs. 10-8-0 payable under the Polavaram Project, or the rate 
of Rs. 15 which will be levied under the Mettur Project, further refinements are 
clearly unnecessary. 

It is for Government to decide whether the interpretation of their Order 
No. 2712, Revenue, dated 18th July 1918, referred to in paragraph 347, is correct 
or not. 

22. The relevance of the Excite Revenue .—In paragraph 374 the Committee 
lias given certain figures regarding the Excise Revenue. These figures as used 
by the Committee are irrelevant to the point at issue, which is to determine the 
value of Government share of the crop and the proportion of that value which 
it can take without interfering with the economic condition of the district. That 
revenue is also realized from liquor is no reason why Government should reduce 
its land revenue demand below the figure justified by the principles of assessment. 
If any'- inference is to be drawn from the figures of Excise Revenue, it is that they 
afford another indication of the fact that money is plentifully available for the 
purpose of luxuries and suggest that the picture of agricultural distress painted 
by the Committee is overcoloured. 

28. Conclusion .—In concluding its report in paragraph 389 the Committee 
has made certain recommendations. Its first recommendation is that the basis of 
assessments in future should be 25 per ceut of the net produce instead of 50 per 
cent as at present. The Committee has given no reason for proposing to change 
the time-honoured ratio which has prevailed for so many years and in view of the 
fact that the present rates of assessment are demonstrably so much lower than the 
theoretical 50 per cent of the net produce, it seems unnecessary to revise a principle 
which is of purely academic interest. Its third recommendation is that there 
should be no resettlements till the value of the net produce exceeds by four times 
the present assessments. There are numerous indications to show that this is the 
position at present. The rates of rent realized by the ryots, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, do represent an approximation to the net profits. The normal rate 
is 10 bags to the acre worth Rs. 60 to Rs. 65 on moderate paddy land. The highest 
rate of assessment in these districts is Rs. 12 which is one-fifth of the rent of 
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'Ordinary land. These are facts which the Committee cannot dispute, and it is 
scarcely possible to regard as a serious challenge the Committee’s sweeping and 
unsupported assertion that the rents agreed on are in excess of the tenants’ means 
and involve widespread loss of land. The conditions postulated by the Committee 
as a necessary precedent to a resettlement are present to-day in these districts and 
there is no reason why the proposed enhancement of the assessment should not be 
g;iven effect to. The fifth recommendation of the Committee, in which it contem¬ 
plates with equanimity empowering local bodies to raise cesses up to 25 per cent 
on the land revenue, further weakens its main case. The rate of cess levied at 
present in most of the taluks of these districts is 1 anna 3 pies in the rupee or 8 per 
eent on the land revenue. If this were raised to 25 per cent of land revenue, there 
would be an increase in cess equivalent to 17 per cent of the land revenue which 
is almost exactly that recommended in the Scheme Report. This recommendation 
suggests that the Committee is conscious that the arguments by which it attempted 
to prove that the districts could bear no increase of taxation were exaggerated and 
that its objection to the resettlement enhancement was not so much to the amount 
proposed as to the method of assessment and the crediting of the revenue to the 
General Administration of the Presidency. 

In the last paragraph of its report the Committee has expressed its confidence 
that its conclusions will in the main be found unassailable and expressed the hope 
that its data and conclusions will be received with an open mind. It further 
claims that it has set out conditions “ as it found them as the result of careful 
studies.” Whatever may be thought of the Committee’s conclusions, the above 
examination of its report proves that its data are far from unassailable, and it is 
impossible to accept as valid conclusions which are based on evidence which has in 
.most particulars crumbled away on examination. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Statement showing the prioes ol white paddy per garce for 20 years of the ryots’ selling months 
in the East and West Godavari districts (including the years 1919-20 to 1921-22). 





Vrioe per bag 

Years. 

Average. 

Reduced by 

16 per oenl. 

of column (8) 
at 69 Madras 
measures 




a bag. 


BS. 

Rs. A. 

BS. a. 

(i) Delta. 



1909-10 . 

219 

186 2 

4 0 

1910-11 . 

208 

i76 13 

3 13 

1911-12 . 

273 

232 1 

5 0 

1912-13 . 

300 

255 0 

5 8 

1913-14 . 

297 

252 7 

5 7 

1914-15 . 

275 

233 12 

5 1 

1915-16 . 

301 

255 14 

5 8 

1916-17 . 

292 

248 3 

5 6 

1917-18 . 

297 

252 7 

5 7 

1918-19 . 

382 

324 11 

7 O 

1919-20 . 

489 

415 10 

8 15 

1920-21 . 

495 

420 12 

9 1 

1921-22 . 

442 

375 11 

8 2 

1922-23 . 

372 

316 3 

6 13 

1923-24 . 

415 

352 12 

7 10 

1924-25 . 

429 

364 10 

7 14 

1925-26 . 

358 

304 5 

6 9 

1926-27 . 

381 

323 14 

7 0 

1927-28 . 

355 

301 12 

6 8 

1928-29 . 

341 

289 14 

6 4 

Total .. 

6,921 


126 14 

Average .. 

346 


6 6 

Deduct 15 per oeut for cartage 




and merchants’ profits 

tjMb52 


• • 

Net commutation price per garoe. 

294 


• • 

(ii) Upland. 



1909-10 . 

237 

201 7 

4 5^ 

1910-11 . 

208 

176 13 

3 13 

1911-12 . 

271 

230 6 

4 15 

1912-13 . 

283 

240 9 

5 3 

1913-14 . 

307 

260 15 

5 10 

1914-15 . 

277 

235 7 

5 1 

1915-16 . 

289 

245 10 

5 5 

1916-17 . 

276 

234 10 

5 1 

1917-18 . 

285 

242 4 

5 4 

1918-19 . 

384 

326 6 

7 1 

1919-20 . 

508 

431 13 

9 5 

1920-21 .. . 

474 

402 14 

8 11 

1921-22 . 

393 

334 J 

7 3 

1922-23 . 

347 

294 15 

6 6 

1923-24 . 

400 

340 0 

7 5- 

1924-25 . 

401 

340 1 4 

7 6 

1925-26 . 

331 

281 6 

6 1 

1926-27 . 

375 

318 12 

6 14 

1927-28 . 

346 

294 2 

6 5 

1928-29 . 

300 

255 0 

5 8 

Total .. 

6,692 


122 10 

Average . . 

335 


6 2 

Deduct 15 per cent for cartage 




and merchants’ profits .. 

50 


« • 

Net commutation price per garoe. 

285 


• • 


14 
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Statement showing theprioes of white paddy per garoe for 20 years of the ryots* selling 
months in the Kistna district (including the years 1919-20 to 1921-22). 










Price per bag 

Years. 





Average. 

Reduced by 

IS per eent. 

of column (3) 
at 69 Madras 
measures 









a bag. 






KS. 

RS. 

X. 

RS. 

x . 





(i) 

Delta. 





1909-10 

• • 


• t 


261 

221 

14 

4 

13 

1910— 1 

• * 




223 

189 

9 

4 

1 

1911-12 





272 

231 

3 

5 

0 

1912-13 

• » 




286 

242 

4 

5 

4 

1913-14 





243 

206 

9 

4 

7 

1914-15 

• • 




241 

204 

14 

4 

7 

1915-16 

• « 




252 

214 

3 

4 

10 

1916-17 





274 

232 

14 

5 

0 

1917-18 

• • 




261 

221 

14 

4 

13 

1918-19 





324 

275 

6 

5 

15 

1919-20 





416 

353 

10 

7 

10 

1920-21 





432 

367 

3 

7 

15 

1921-22 





412 

350 

3 

7 

9 

1922-23 

• • 




344 

292 

6 

6 

5 

1923-24 

• • 




353 

300 

1 

6 

8 

1924-25 

• 4 




388 

329 

13 

7 

2 

1925-26 





329 

279 

10 

6 

0 

1926-27 





376 

319 

10 

6 

14 

1927-28 





364 

309 

6 

0 

11 

1928-29 





340 

289 

0 

6 

4 




Total 

• • 

6,390 



117 

4 




Average 

* • 

320 



5 

14 

Deduct 15 

per 

cent 

for cartage 






and merchants’ profits 

• • 

48 



• 


Net commutation rate per garoe. 

272 



« 






(ii) 

Upland. 





J 909-10 

• a 



a ■ 

240 

204 

0 

4 

6 

1910-11 




• • 

217 

184 

7 

4 

0 

1911-12 




4 • 

250 

212 

8 

4 

9 

1912-13 




• • 

290 

246 

8 

5 

5 

1913-14 




* • 

262 

222 

11 

4 

13 

1914-15 





247 

209 

15 

4 

8 

1915-16 





255 

216 

12 

4 

11 

1916-17 

4 4 




264 

224 

6 

4 

13 

1917-18 




a a 

281 

238 

14 

5 

2 

1918-19 

• • 



« a 

348 

295 

13 

6 

6 

1919-20 

• • 



• • 

455 

386 

12 

8 

5 

1920-21 

• a 


• • 

a a 

402 

341 

11 

7 

0 

1921-22 





369 

313 

10 

6 

12 

1922-23 

• a 



• • 

322 

273 

11 

5 

14 

1923-24 

• a 


* # 

* * 

322 

273 

11 

5 

14 

1924-25 

• e 



« a 

321 

272 

14 

5 

14 

1925-26 

• 4 



a a 

301 

255 

14 

5 

8 

1926-27 





374 

317 

14 

6 

14 

1927-28 




4 a 

323 

274 

9 

5 

15 

1928-29 




* * 

290 

246 

8 

5 

5 




Total 

a a 

6,133 



112 

4 




Average 

• a 

307 



5 

10 

Deduct 15 

per 

cent 

for cartage 






and merchants’ profits 

* ? 

46 



• 


Net commutation rate 

per garoe 

a 

261 



• 
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^Statement showing the prices of white paddy per garoe for 20 years of the ryots’ selling months 
in the East and West Godavari districts (excluding the years 1919-20 to 1921-22). 


Tears. 


1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Average. 

E8. 

(i) Delta. 

. 265 

. 277 

. 300 

. .. . . 219 

. 208 

. 273 

. 300 

. 297 

. 275 

. 301 

. 292 

. 297 

. 382 

. 272 

. 415 

. 429 

. 358 

. 381 

. 355 

. 341 


Total .. 6,337 

Average .. 317 

Deiluct 15 per cent for cartage and merchants’ profits .. 48 

Net commutation prioe per garoe ,. 269 


(ii) Upland. 


1606-07 257 

1907- 08 270 

1908- 09 301 

1909- 10 237 

1910- 11 • - 208 

191112 271 

1912- 13 283 

1913- 14 307 

1914- 15 277 

1915- 16 289 

1916- 17 276 

1917- 18 .. .. . 285 

1918- 19 384 

1922- 23 347 

1923- 24 400 

1924- 25 401 

1625-26 331 

1926- 27 375 

1927- 28 346 

1928- 29 300 

Total . . 6,145 

Average . . 307 


Deduct 15 per cent for cartage and merchants’ profits . . 46 


Not commutation price per garoe . . 261 
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Statement showing the prioes of white paddy per garoe for 20 years of the ryots’ selling 
months in the Kistna distriot (exelading the years 1919-20 to 1921-22). 


Tears. Averags. 

ES. 

(i) Delta. 

1906- 07 244 

1907- 08 239 

1908- 09 .. 341 

1909- 10 261 

1910- 11 223 

1911- 12 272 

1912- 13 285 

1913- 14 243 

1914- 15 241 

1915- 16 252 

1916- 17 274 

1917- 18 261 

1918- 19 324 

1922- 23 344 

1923- 24 ., 353 

1924- 25 388 

1925- 26 329 

1926- 27 370 

1927- 28 . . 364 

1928- 29 340 

Total . . 5,954 

Average .. 298 

Deduct 15 per cent for oartage and merchants’ profits .. 45 

Net commutation rate per garoe .. 253 


(ii) Upland. 


1906- 07 248- 

1907- 08 237 

1908- 09 278 

1909- 10 240 

1910- 11 217 

1911- 12 250 

1912- 13 290 

1913- 14 262 

1914- 15 247 

1915- 16 255 

1916- 17 264 

1917- 18 281 

1918- 19 348 

1922- 23 322 

1923- 24 322 

1924- 25 321 

1925- 26 301 

1926- 27 374 

1927- 28 323 

1928- 29 290 

Total .. 5,670 


Average .. 284 


Deduct 15 per cent for cartage and merchants’ profits . . 43 

Net commutation rate per garoe .. 241 
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Commotafcionprioea per garoe (including the years 1919-20 to 1921-22) in the Eaatanef 

West Grodavari distriots. 


Particulars. 



White 

paddy. 


(i) Delta. 


B8. 

Present commutation price 
Old commutation price *. 

• « » « 

• • • « 

• « • • 

• » • • 

. . 294 
. . 118 



Increase 

.. 176 



Percentage 

.. 149 


(ii) Upland. 



Present commutation price 

Old commutation price 

» • • • 

• • • • 

) « • • 

• • • • 

.. 285 

.. 118 



Increase 

. , 167 



Percentage 

. . 142 


Commutation prices per garce (including the years 1919-20 to 1921-22) in the Kistna district- 


Particulars. Paddy. 

KS. 

(i) Delta . 

Prosent commutation price .. . . .. . . . • 272 

Old commutation price. 118 

Increase .. 154 

Percentage .. 131 


(ii) Upland. 


Ptesent commiifation price ... .. .. .. .. 261 

OKI commutation price .. .. .. . . .. . . 118 

Increase .. 143 

Percentage .. 121 


Commutation prices per garoe (excluding the years 1919-20 to 1921-22) in the East and. 

West Godavari distriots. 

Particulars. Poddy. 

BS. 


(i) Delta. 

Present commutation price ,. .. .. .. .. 269 

Old oommntati. n prioe .. .. .. «. .. .. 118 

Inoreaso .. 151 

Percentage .. 128 

(ii) Upland. 

Present commutation price . . .. .. .. .. 261 

Old commutation prioe .. . . .. •• .. .. 118 

Increase .« 143 

Percentage .. 121 
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•Commutation prices per garce (excluding the years 1919-20 to 1921-22) in the Kistna distriot. 


Particulars. 


(i) Delta. 


Present commutation prioe 
Old commutation price .. 


Present commutation prioe 
Old commutation price .. 


Increase 

Percentage 


(ii) Upland. 


Increase . 
Percentage 


APPENDIX II. 

The Committee’s Appendices 31 (i), (ii) and (iii) oorroctly calculated. 

(i) 

Owner’s labour is not takon into aooount. 


j Standard I 

P„r»in„lars i " f Rs. 81-1-0 Us. 73-2-0 Its. 85-0-0 Its. oC-lt-0 Its. 48-12-0 Ra. 44-11-t Kb. 40-10-0 

Particulars. C nltivati on 

j per acre. I 


Maximum. ia A - H9 - *• p - 

5 acres and less. 04 8 2 18 J). l ? 

in 63 7 6 17 12 6 

C0 ll 4 ‘20 3 8 

on ” 60 3 3 21 O 0 

26 !! C3 8 11 17 11 1 

on ” f.« 0 1 26 3 11 


8 9 10 

y 10 6 
12 6 8 
1'2 14 9 

9 9 1 


4 4 8 
4 12 9 
1 7 1 
8 16 11 


7 10 2 
6 9 6 
3 13 4 
3 6 3 

6 10 11 
0 13 11 


15 12 2 
14 11 6 

11 15 4 
11 7 3 
14 12 11 
7 4 1 


19 13 ‘2 
18 12 0 
16 0 4 

16 8 3 
18 13 11 
11 6 1 


28 14 2 
22 13 6 

20 1 4 

19 9 3 
22 1 * 11 
16 6 l 


Medium 

5 aores and less 
10 „ 


I 47 0 10 34 3 2 26 1 2 17 16 2 ; 9 13 2 1 11 2 - 2 6 10 — 6 6 10 

I f ,6 6 1 26 14 11 17 1‘2 11 0 10 11 j 1 8 11 — 6 9 1 — 10 10 1 — 14 11 1 

1 63 13 7 27 6 6 19 4 6 11 2 6 ' 3 0 6 — 6 1 7 — 9 2 7 — 13 3 7 

61 12 O 29 8 0 21 6 0 13 4 O | 6 2 0 - 3 0 0 - 7 1 0 — 11 2 0 

I 63 9 3 27 10 9 19 8 9 11 6 1 3 4 9 — 4 13 3 _ 8 14 3 — 12 16 3 

I 61 4 4 29 15 8 21 13 8 13 11 8 6 9 8 — 2 8 4 - 6 9 4 — 10 10 4 


Minimum. 

6 acres and lees. 41 12 10 

\l ” \l !i ill 

II :: « • » 

2 :: X « o 


39 7 2 31 6 2 23 3 2 16 X 2 6 16 2 2 14 2 — 1 2 10 

32 8 10 24 6 10 16 4 10 8 2 10 0 0 10 — 4 0 2 — 8 1 2 

32 6 2 24 4 2 16 2 2 8 0 2 - 0 I 10 — 4 2 10 — 8 3 10 

33 10 4 25 8 4 17 6 4 0 4 4 1 2 4 — 2 14 8 — 6 16 8 

36 2 10 27 0 10 18 14 10 10 12 10 2 10 10 — 1 6 2 — 6 7 2 

36 110 28 90 20 70 12 60 430 020 — 8 16 0 


The labour of the owner is taken into aooount. 


Maximum, 

6 aores and less. 
10 „ 

16 „ 

'20 11 

25 

30 ,, 

Medium. 


25 13 2 

26 1 11 

24 10 4 

21 0 9 

17 11 l 


17 11 2 
16 15 II 
16 8 4 
12 14 9 
9 0 1 


9 9 2 
8 13 11 


6 acres and less 37 4 10 43 16 2 36 13 2 27 11 2 

nacres a 47 7 4 33 12 8 25 10 8 17 S 8 


1 7 2 
0 11 1) 
0 4 4 
3 6 3 


— 0 10 10 — 

— 7 6 1 — 

— 7 13 8 — 
—11 7 3 — 


1 

7 

1 

— 6 

10 

11 

—14 

12 

11 

8 

15 

11 

0 

13 

11 

- 7 

4 

1 

27 

11 

2 

19 

9 

2 

11 

7 

2 

17 

8 

8 

9 

6 

8 

1 

4 

8 

U 

11 

1 

6 

9 

1 

— 1 

8 

11 


48 1 9 33 2 3 26 0 3 16 14 8 

53 9 3 27 10 9 19 8 9 11 8 9 

61 4 4 20 15 8 21 13 8 13 11 8 


8 12 3 010 3 - 

3 4 9 — 4 13 3 — 

698 — 2 8 4 — 


10 11 10 
11 7 1 
11 14 8 
16 8 3 
18 13 11 
11 6 1 


7 6 2 

2 12 4 
6 9 11 

3 6 9 

8 14 3 

6 9 4 


14 12 10 
16 8 1 
16 16 8 
19 9 8 
22 14 11 
16 6 1 


3 6 2 

6 18 4 
9 10 11 

7 7 9 
12 16 3 
10 10 4 


Minimum. 


48 6 10 
39 2 10 

35 8 10 

36 10 0 

36 2 10 
38 11 0 


32 1 10 
22 14 10 

19 4 10 

20 6 0 
18 14 10 


23 16 10 
14 12 10 
11 2 10 
12 4 0 

10 12 10 
12 5 0 


16 13 10 
6 10 10 

3 0 10 

4 2 0 
2 10 10 
4 3 0 


11 12 10 
2 9 10 
-10 2 
0 10 
-16 2 
0 2 0 


7 11 10 
17 2 
6 1 2 

4 0 0 

5 7 2 

8 16 0 
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(iii) 

Labour of the owner and the dependent is taken into account. 


Particulars. 

Net cost 
of cultiva¬ 
tion per 
aore. 

Ks. 

81- 

4-0 

Hs. 73- 

-2-0 

Es. 88-0-0 

Es. 66-14-0 

Rs. 48-12-0 

Es. 44-11-0 

Rs. 40-10-0 

Maximum. 

US 

A. 

r. 

US 

A. 

F. 

B8, 

A. 

P. 

HS. 

A. 

P, 

US. 

A. 

V, 

HB. 

A. 

P. 

B8. 

A. 

P. 

ES. A. F. 

6 acres and less. 

49 

9 

2 

31 

10 10 

23 

8 

10 

15 

6 

10 

7 

4 

10 

— 0 

13 

2 

— 4 

14 

2 

— 8 16 2 

10 

46 

3 

10 

36 

0 

2 

27 

14 

2 

19 

12 

2 

11 

10 

2 

3 

8 

2 

— 0 

8 

10 

— 4 9 10 

16 

40 

9 

8 

34 

10 

4 

26 

8 

4 

18 

6 

4 

10 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

— 1 

14 

8 

— 6 16 8 

20 

63 

2 

4 

28 

1 

8 

19 

16 

8 

11 

13 

8 

3 

11 

8 

— 4 

G 

4 

— 8 

7 

4 

— 12 8 4 

26 

68 

t 

8 

23 

2 

4 

16 

0 

4 

6 

14 

4 

— 1 

3 

8 

— 9 

6 

8 

—13 

8 

8 

— 17 7 8 

30 „ 

61 

9 

10 

29 

10 

2 

21 

8 

2 

13 

6 

2 

5 

4 

2 

— 2 

13 

10 

— 6 

14 

10 

— 10 16 10 

Medium. 























5 acres and less. 

32 

4 

2 

48 

16 

10 

40 

13 

10 

32 

11 

10 

24 

9 

10 

16 

7 

10 

12 

6 

10 

8 6 10 

10 

8V 

9 

7 

43 

10 

6 

36 

8 

6 

27 

6 

5 

19 

4 

5 

11 

2 

6 

7 

1 

5 

3 0 6 

15 

40 

4 

11 

40 

16 

1 

32 

13 

1 

24 

11 

1 

16 

9 

1 

8 

7 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 6 1 

20 

41 

0 

10 

40 

3 

2 

32 

1 

2 

23 

16 

2 

15 

13 

2 

7 

11 

2 

3 

10 

2 

— 0 6 10 

26 

48 

2 

0 

33 

2 

0 

26 

0 

0 

16 

14 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

— 3 

7 

0 

— 7 8 O 

30 „ 

46 

18 

3 

34 

6 

9 

26 

4 

9 

18 

2 

9 

10 

0 

9 

i 

14 

9 

— 2 

2 

8 

— 6 3 3 

Minimum. 























6 aores and less. 

29 

4 

0 

62 

0 

0 

43 

14 

0 

35 

12 

0 

27 

10 

0 

19 

8 

0 

15 

7 

0 

11 6 0 

10 ,, 

31 

16 

2 

49 

4 

10 

41 

2 

10 

33 

0 

10 

24 

14 10 

16 

12 

10 

12 

11 

10 

8 10 10 

16 

36 

11 

2 

46 

8 

10 

87 

6 

10 

29 

4 

10 

21 

2 10 

13 

0 

10 

8 

15 

10 

4 14 10 

20 

37 

9 

1 

43 

10 11 

36 

8 

11 

27 

6 

11 

19 

4 

11 

11 

2 

11 

7 

1 

n 

3 0 11 

25 ,, 

40 

9 

11 

40 

10 

l 

32 

8 

1 

24 

6 

l 

16 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1 

4 

1 

l 

0 0 1 

30 „ 

40 

2 

6 

41 

1 

7 

32 

15 

7 

24 

13 

7 

18 

11 

7 

8 

9 

7 

4 

6 

7 

0 7 7 
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II 

Remarks of the Chief Engineer for Irrigation, dated 9th June 1930 

and 30th June 1930. 

In the Report of the Economic Enquiry Committee, section 11, relating to 
* Irrigation ’ and section 47, relating to ‘ Irrigation and drainage improve¬ 
ments ’ have been dealt with seriatim with the following remarks:— 

Section 11 — Paragraph 50.—Extension of irrigation has been due to im¬ 
provement of supply and better distribution brought about by the iemodelling 
of channels and piping of irrigation outlets, the available supplies being found 
to be quite adequate. 

Paragraph 51.—No remarks. 

Paragraph 52 assumes that the progress of transplantation is bound 
up only with the canal supplies as given in any year. This is not correct. 
Early arrival of freshes in river coupled with the usual rainfall will enable 
sufficient supplies to be given to enable the ryots to go on with transplantation 
as vigorously as possible and progress is bound up with the supply of seedlings, 
labour, cattle. 

Paragraph 53.—The relatively higher canal duties noticed in the Goda¬ 
vari Western delta, point to the fact that good supplies are realized from 
Rallamadugu and Yorraealva both of which drain an area of over 1,000 square 
miles and enter the Main and Venkayya and Weyyeru canals respectively. The 
transplantation in Godavari Western delta is not generally backward unless it 
be in a year when the river arrives in freshes rather late in the season and the 
rainfall is rather low. It is only in such years, transplantation runs well into 
August and not in other years. In the experiments made in 1914 or so in Undi 
canal, it was clearly proved, that under normal conditions, the ryots are able to 
complete transplantation in six weeks’ time counting from the date the river 
arrives in freshes and that it is not within practical politics to attempt to com¬ 
plete it in a shorter period. As regards second crop, the area grown is the 
largest in the Godavari Western delta, while in the other two sections, viz., 
Eastern and Central, where the supply is reported to be good, the area grown 
is very much lower proportionately' owing presumably to a greater area under 
garden crops. This being so, the duty figures w'orked out give no fair criterion 
as regards sufficiency of the supply for the ayacut, and I do not think the 
second crop suffers badly in Godavari Western delta. 

Paragraph 54.—The fitting up of 6 feet shutters over the Kistna anicut 
has certainly improved supplies during transplantation season considerably, so 
much so, that areas outside the registered ayacut in the delta are being irrigated 
freely owing to favourable conditions. If there is still delay in transplantation 
in any year, it must be due to other conditions such as want of seedlings, labour 
and cattle as has been noted already under paragraph 52. It will not be out of 
place to state here that extension of irrigation is contemplated as a result of 
increased supplies made available and it is, therefore, futile to contend that the 
supplies are inadequate to enable transplantation being completed soon. 

Paragraph 55.—The absence of supply in June is due to river condition. 
The inference drawn about the unsatisfactory conditions of w r ater supply by a 
comparison of duty figures is not entirely correct. It is no doubt true that 
with the late arrival of freshes in river coupled with a poor rainfall, the progress 
of transplantation is hampered and it runs into September in the Divi system. 
Otherwise, it is completed before the end of August which is w'hat can be 
expected to be provided in a pumping system like Divi. 

Paragraph 56.—No remarks. 

Paragraph 57.—The fixing of the second crop zone has solved many of 
the difficulties referred to and if the i yots will take advantage of the rotation 
16 
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system of closure of channels for second crop and concentrate the area cultivat¬ 
ed in that season, the difficulties as regards soakage in contiguous lands will be 
removed. 

Paragraph 58.—It is admitted that a satisfactory piping system would 
lead to great satisfaction and do a great deal of'good. It is equally admitted 
that the anxiety of the ryots to transplant their fields as early as possible owing 
to their belief that earlier transplantation means better yield, is responsible for 
the universal interference with the piping system and the general practice of 
taking supplies surreptitiously by means of open cuts. It has also to be admit¬ 
ted that such irregular practices do not increase the available supply but only 
mean misappropriation of it by some at the expense of others. It should also 
fie admitted that transplantation cannot be done within a very short period 
after canals are opened as there is the question of supply of seedlings, cattle 
and labour. In all normal years when the river also arrives in freshes early in 
the season, there is no difficulty at all as regards supply, and transplantation is 
completed within six weeks. It is delayed slightly in bad years ; but this cannot 
be helped. If the canals are to be made bigger, the larger supplies may not be 
useful in all years while there will be difficulty as regards command when the 
supply gets low. I do not think that any action is called for. 

Paragraph 59.—The improvements to Vizeswaram head sluices have been 
sanctioned and will when carried out, afford greater supplies than at present. 
The necessity for higher shutters in the Godavari delta is not proved; but 
means should be provided to lift up the shutters more quickly—please see 
paragraph 349, section 47. 

Paragraph 60.—No remarks. 

Paragraph 61.—The drains designed on the principles enunciated in 
P.M.G. Nos. 3572, dated 19th December 1874 and 3528, dated 22nd December 
1876 have answered well so far and recent observations made in Gonteru drain 
of the Godavari Western delta have shown clearly that no improvements are 
required. The tentative section adopted for clearance is with a view to prevent 
silting during times of low flow which occurs for long periods, while the flood 
flow which occurs occasionally during rains, spills freely on both sides and is 
fairly rapidly discharged into the sea. Certain low-lying areas are affected here 
and there ; but on the whole there is no submersion on a large scale for such 
periods as are likely to injure the paddy crop. Lands which are found to be 
difficult of being drained are rightly included in the second crop zone for culti¬ 
vation and this solution is certainly more effective and economical than spending 
large sums to improve their drainage. 

Paragraph 63.—The disposal of the full floods estimated from the upland 
drainages has been provided for as far as possible so as to convey the floods 
rapidly without damaging the delta and the principles referred to in paragraph 
61 are not applied to these. 

Paragraph 64.—I do not think the principle laid dovrn in the passage 
quoted from P.M.G. No. 3572, dated 19th December 1874, is followed now. The 
improvements of the Yenamaduru drain which are approaching completion at 
an expenditure of 10 lakhs and the provision of flood weirs at several places in 
the delta point to the fact that works relating to the disposal of upland drain¬ 
ages have been constructed in the past and charged to the capital account of 
the system. Such works as are required to prevent damages caused by upland 
floods entering the delta will, I think, be carried out if the cost is justified. 

Paragraphs 65 and 66.—The village drainages, which are entirely local, 
are hitherto left in the hands of ryots and in many places drainage takes place 
by field to field flow. Drains serving a number of villages are generally looked 
after by Public Works Department and if any instances of such drains, which 
are not in charge of Public Works Department are brought to notice, they will be 
examined and taken over for maintenance. 

Paragraph 85.—No remarks. 
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Section 47- — Paragraph 348.—No remarks. 

Paragraph 349.—The question of increasing the height of falling shutters 
was considered fully when the question of extention of irrigation in the Godavari 
delta was investigated in detail and it was decided then that it will be sufficient 
(1) to adjust the pivots of shutters so as to make them fall with a larger depth 
of flow on top of them, (2) to provide machines for the rapid lifting up of the 
shutters when once they fall down. The former has been and is being carried 
out and the provision of the latter will be arranged for shortly. 

Paragraph 350.—I do not think the time has yet come for the provision 
of a reservoir to increase the supplies in the second crop season. The percent¬ 
age of second crop irrigation is fairly high in the Godavari Western delta while 
in the other two sections, there is a greater percentage of garden crops. There 
seems therefore to be no likelihood of a large increase in the area of second crop 
and without such an increase, the necessity for a reservoir does not arise. 

Paragraph 351.—An officer is investigating the question of extension of 
irrigation in the Kistna delta and the question of adequacy of supplies for 
transplantation will be examined by him though the belief is that they are quite 
adequate. 

Paragraph 352.--There is now a proposal to extend the East Bank canal 
and carry water to the Divi island by constructing an aqueduct across the 
Puligedda arm of the Kistna river. When this matures, adequate supplies will 
be provided for irrigation in the Divi island. 

Paragraph 353.—As explained by me already, the drains have answered 
requirements and no widening will be required. As regards their maintenance, 
the difficulty has been mostly in securing labour for doing the work within the 
closure period more especially when the drains take a good deal of time to dry 
out to enable excavation being done. Measures will be taken to overcome the 
difficulty by enlisting the co-operation of the village panchayats and the inter¬ 
ested ryots and a more systematic maintenance of drains will be arranged for. 

Paragraph 354.—The floods due to Yerracalva are disposed of by the 
Yenamaduru drain which has been improved recently at a cost of 10 lakhs. A 
regulator will have to be constructed for shutting out the floods from entering the 
Venkayya and Weyyeru canal and when this is done, there will be no difficulty 
as regards Yerracalva floods doing damage to the delta. As regards floods from 
Rallamadugu, the flood weir at Velpur disposes of most of it and it is carried 
down to the sea without doing damage to the delta. 

The proposal to divert them into the Godavari river below the anicut will 
not only be prohibitively costly but also impracticable and of doubtful utility 
for many reasons, the chief of which is the provision to be made to carry them 
across the main canal by a syphon which is likely to give trouble when discharges 
of varying quantities will flow down it and there is the added trouble due to 
the backing up of floods in Godavari. I am therefore inclined to recommend 
that the proposal might well be abandoned without further consideration. 

Paragraph 355.—The remarks of the Superintending Engineer are awaited 
as I have no personal knowledge of the Collair and Upputeru. The diversion of 
the Budameru into the Kistna below the anicut will be as impracticable as and 
more costly than the proposals referred to in the previous paragraph, leave alone 
the difficulty of negotiating the town of Bezwada which will come in its way. 

Paragraph 356.—All works found necessary have been and are being 
carried out and whatever expenditure has to be incurred will have to be devoted 
for the most part in increasing the pace of remodelling of channels so as to 
ensure proper and equitable distribution and proposals relating to other questions 
will also be considered on their own merits and disposed of. 

Section 49 —Paragraph 368.—The large areas of poramboke lands com¬ 
prising the banks and margins of canals, channels and drains are being utilized 
as far as possible to grow babul trees. But the trees so grown in the canal 
banks are reserved for the use of the department to help the manufacture of 
bricks, lime and the river conservancy operations for which there is a large 
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demand of brushwood. As regards the trees grown in the banks of drains and' 
some suitable channels they are allowed to be utilized to meet the demands of 
others including the ryots; but in the majority of cases, the question of trans¬ 
port has been found to be very difficult and costly as these drains and channels 
are not navigable and useful cart-tracks are not available in most cases, with 
the result that they have not all been utilized so far. The ryots themselves 
have recognized the necessity of growing babul trees in some of their waste lands 
which are found to be easily accessible and so the problem is not as difficult as 
it is represented. 

Besides the works carried out in the Kistna delta and Divi Pumping system 
during the period covered by the settlement and shown in the list printed with 
the Report, some additional works were carried out. Seven lists of such works 
now received from the Superintending Engineer, Bezwada Circle, are herewith 
sent for information. 


Sorial 

number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
5 
7 


APPENDIX. 


Bezwada Circle. 
Kistna Central Division. 


Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System. 


Name of work. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


G.O. number and date. 


its. 

Constructing an iron punt with fittings 3,560 
for lifting iron falling shutters of the 
Kistna anicut. 

Constructing upstair rooms for the quar- 3,530 
ters of the Executive Engineer, Kistna 
Eastern Division. 

Constructing rough stone drains under 2,800 

the flood bank below the new head sluice, 

Bezwada. 

Improvements to the Kistna Eastern 4,526 
Division office. 


Providing a motor launch for use on the 33,500 
Kistna river. 

Acquiring land along Public Works Depart- 2,240 
merit road to Buckingbampet. 

Restoring the Bezwada Headworks .. 1,05,000 

Improvements to the Kistna Eastern Divi- 2,400 
sion office at Bezwada. 

Providing an additional lifting machine 66,625 
for the 6 feet falling shutters on the 
Kistna anicut and housing the same. 


387 I., dated 31st 

February 1903. 

1445 I., dated 24th 
December 1904. 

106 I., dated 2nd 
February 1906. 

1024 I., dated 30th 
October 1905. 

504 I., dated 11th 
May 1906. 

477 I., dated 6th 

November 1912. 

245 I., dated 15th 
May 1915. 

452 1., dated 11th 
October 1916. 

Mis. 1612 I., dated 
26th July 1927. 


Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Divi Pumping System. 


Constructing quarters for the three engine 
drivers at Divi. 

Constructing quarters for 4th driver at 
Divi. 

Constructing store shed for Divi Pumping 
station. 

Rebuilding quarters for driver of steamer 
Wenlock at Puligadda, Divi Headworks. 

Constructing fourth block of lascars quar¬ 
ters at Divi Headworks. 

Constructing a fifth block of lascars quar¬ 
ters at Divi Headworks at Puligadda. 

Constructing an upper storey to the Sub¬ 
division office at Divi for use as a rest- 
house. 


3,100 

210 I., dated 27th 
May 1908. 

3,130 

378 I., dated 17th 
October 1908. 

2,260 

411 I., dated 5 th 

November 1908. 

1,600 

428 I., dated 18th 
November 1908. 

2,440 

206 I., dated 11th 
May 1909. 

2,660 

Do. 

6,650 

366 I., dated 8th 
September 1909. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Divi Pumping System— cont. 


Sorial 

number. 


Name of work. 


8 Fixing demarcation stones along the dis¬ 

tributary channels in Divi. 

9 Widening the foot bridge at 0, 3 miles of 

the Main canal, Divi Pumping Project. 

10 Providing a third oil tank for the Divi 

Pumping station. 

11 Improvements to the former quarters of 

the Assistant Superintendent, Divi 
Pumping station. 

12 Excavating Siddayacodu branch channel. 

Divi Pumping System. 

13 Acquiring and demarcating margins along 

North channel, Divi Pumping System. 

14 Acquiring arid demarcating margins along 

channels in Divi delta. 

15 Improvements to the lasears quarters at 

Divi Pumping station. 

16 Constructing quarters to the motor launch 

driver in Divi Pumping System at 
Puligadda. 

17 Constructing quarters for the Storekeeper 

and maistri in the Head works com¬ 
pound at Puligadda. 

18 Constructing a telephone and regulating 

lasears’ shed at Bhavadcvarapalli. 

19 Installing a pumping set at Repaid and a 

pipe line from Repaid to Chatragadda. 


Amount, 

sanctioned. 

ES. 

2.900 
3,530 

6.700 
1,610 

3,080 

1,720 

8.700 
2,380 
2,830 

2,500 

1.900 
71,000 


G.O. number and date. 


1161 1., dated 30th 
August 1912. 

151 I., dated 3rd 

March 1913. 

171 I., dated 8 th 

April 1914. 

267 I., dated 31st 
May 1915. 

Mis. 85 I., dated 28th 
February 1918. 

Mis. 50 I., dated 19th 
February 1919. 

173 I., dated 27th 
May 1920. 

Mis. 26 T., dated 24th 
January 1921. 

244 I., dated 6th May 
1926. 

Do. 


Do. 

1368 I., dated 24th 
June 1927. 


Serial 

number. 


Kistna Eastern Division. 

Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System 
Name of work. 


1 Excavating Pcdana branch of Lingayacodu 

of Dammalacoclu main branch of 
Mamillacodu. 

2 Excavating Tummacodu Right side chan¬ 

nel at 28 miles 2 furlongs of Pedalanka 
channel. 

3 Revised estimate for constructing rest- 

house and outhouses at Vadali. 

4 Excavating Penjendra channel, Pulleru 

canal. 

5 Improvements to old Malapalli channel, 

Masulipatam canal. 

6 Extending Nakkalacodu branch of Gudi- 

vada channel. 

7 Excavating right and left side channels 

to the Salt Factory canal at Pandraka. 

8 Constructing wharf superintendent’s shed 

and wharf la scar’s shed at Chintagunta- 
palem. 

9 Constructing a wharf wall and wharf 

superintendent’s and wharf lasears’ sheds 
at Ellore. 

10 Constructing Gunadaia escape, Ellore 

canal. 

11 Converting old Bhumicodu into an irriga¬ 

tion channel known as Unikili channel. 

17 


Amount of 
estimate. 

G.O. number and date. 

KS. 

1,350 

537 I., dated 26th 
Juno 1899. 

2,550 

822 I., dated 28th 
September 1899. 

4,962 

8 21 I., dated 28th 
September 1899. 

4,920 

983 I., dated 20th 
November 1899. 

1,380 

114 I., dated 5th 

February 1900. 

1,570 

590 I., dated 10th 
July 1900. 

1,055 

665 I., dated 13th 
August 1900. 

1,470 

792 I., dated 22nd 
September 1900. 

8,170 

246 I., dated 11th 
March 1901. 

2,500 

257 I., dated 13th 
March 1901. 

2,000 

343 I., dated 22nd 
April 1901. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System — coni. 


Serial 

number. 


Name of work. 


12 Constructing rest-house with outhouses 

on Dosapad channel, Ryvcs Canal at 
Ventrupragada. 

13 Constructing Wharf superintendent’s and 

Jascars’ sheds at Ellore. 

11 Excavating minor distributaries to Medur 
channel, Masulipatam canal. 

15 Improving and extending Boddapad 

Zamindari channel an<l excavating a 
branch from it. 

16 Extending the Daggumalli main channel 

from 0 mile 5 furlongs to 2 miles 4 
furlongs 140 feet, Masulipatam canal. 

17 Constructing a wharf wall at Ellore near 

the Railway goods shed. 

18 Constructing six lascars’ sheds at Aku- 

marru lock, Masulipatam canal. 

19 Constructing a fender bridge in front of the 

Chataparru escape. 

20 Improvements to Cunadala escape 


Amount of 
ostiinate. 

ES. 

4,770 

13.800 
18,600 

44.800 

4,800 


3,600 

3,110 


4,240 


1,439 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


26 


27 

28 


Raising the lock bridge of head lock, 
Polraz canal, at 39 miles and 27 chains. 

Raising the lock bridge of Bantumalli 
canal. 

Providing couriterweighted lift shutters for 
the West Tammileru escape. 

Opening the first reach of the East Bank 
canal. 

Constructing an undertunnel at 0 mile G 
furlongs 450 feet of Kondongi channel, 
Pulleru canal. 

Constructing quarters for the Traffic 
Superintendent and lascars at the West 
Tammileru escape, Ellore canal. 

Extending the Ohiutaguntapalem wharf, 
Masulipatam canal. 

Constructing a wharf at Cowtaram 


1,500 
. 1,860 
24.000 
4,150 


1,200 


3,330 


4,170 

5,500 


29 Constructing an undertunnel at 2 miles 8 1,410 

chains of the North Side channel of the 
Dosapad channel. 

30 Improvements to inlets of Ellore canal .. 2,520 


31 Constructing bridge over Bandar canal at 10,880 

Pamarru. 

32 Reconstructing a bridge over Junction 8,650 

canal at Pamarru. 

33 Providing double gates to Pamarru lock, 0,440 

Tulleru canal. 

34 Constructing inspection bungalow with out- 7,550 

houses at Tadinada, Polraz canal, 

35 Constructing inspection bungalow with out- 6,830 

houses at Veeranki lock at 24 miles 44 
chains, Masulipatam canal. 

36 Constructing bridge across Mamillacodu 2,200 

at 2 miles 1 furlong, Pulleru canal. 

37 Constructing wharf superintendent’s shed 1,630 

at Cowtaram, etc. 

38 Improvements to West side channel, Masu- 2,120 

lipatam canal. 


G.O. number and date. 


Not traceable. 


525 I., dated 2nd July 

1901. 

868 T., dated loth 

November 1901. 

992 I., dated 18th 
December 1901. 

72 I., dated 18th 

January 1902. 

• 

197 I., dated 11th 
February 1902. 

310 I., dated 10th 
March 1902. 

534 I., dated 12th May 

1902. 

572 T., dated 20th May 
1902. 

630 1., dated 4th June 
1902. 

Do. 

660 1 ., dated 12th 
June 1902. 

1309 I., dated 27th 
November 1902. 
1455 I., dated 15th 
December 1902. 

1470 I., dated J7th 
December 1902. 

1488 I., dated 22nd 
December 1902. 

113 I ./A, dated 31st 
January 1902. 

313 I., dated 12th 
March 1903. 


474 I., dated 2nd May 
1903. 

494 I., dated 6th May 

1903. 

1043 I., dated 7th 
November 1903. 
1096 1., dated 26th 
November 1903, 

7051., dated 30th June 

1904. 

1426 I./A, dated 21st 
December 1904. 

1433 I., dated 22nd 
December 1904. 

204 I., dated 23rd 
February 1905. 

172 I., dated 15th 
February 1905. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System— cant. 


Serial 

number. 


Namo of work. 


39 Reconstructing Boddapad dam on Pulleru 

canal at 14 miles 2 furlongs 190 feet. 

40 Constructing an undertunnel on Mallavole 

main channel at 2 miles 4 furlongs, 
Masulipatam canal. 

1 Constructing a combined store and lime 
shed at Veeranki lock, Masulipatam 
canal. 

42 Constructing regulator to Bantumalli 

South side channel, Pulleru canal. 

43 Improvements to Nadimieodu branch of 

Pedalanka channel, Pulleru canal. 

44 Revised estimate for improving and 

extending the Boddapad Zamindari 
channel and excavating a branch from it. 

45 Constructing quarters for four lascars at 

Tidal lock, Masulipatam canal. 

46 Constructing establishment sheds at 

Atukur, Ellore canal. 

47 Constructing establishment sheds a. 

Kesarapalli on the Ellore canal. 

48 Constructing a surplus sluice on the left 

bank of the Pandraka Salt Factory 
channel. 

49 Constructing an office building for Sub* 

division office at Cowtaram. 

50 Constructing quarters for the Subdivisional 

Officer at Cowtaram. 

51 Acquisition of land and construction of 

sheds for wharf establishment at 
Pamarru, Masulipatam canal. 

52 Improvements to Jalipudi under tunnel at 

39 miles 3 furlongs 89 feet of Ellore 
canal. 

53 Raising the bridge of head lock of Bantu- 

milli canal at 36 miles 5 chains at 
Cowtaram. 

54 Raising the lock bridge of Vinjaram lock, 

Polraz canal at 53 miles 28 chains. 

55 Improvements to Kotimerakaeodu branch 

of Mallavole main channel, Bandar canal. 

56 Constructing a retaining wall at Pcrikecd 

bridge at 27 miles 0 furlong 330 feet of 
Ellore canal. 

57 Constructing a store shed at Akumarru 

lock, Bandar canal. 

58 Constructing a store shed at West Tarnmi- 

leru escape, Ellore canal. 

59 Improvements to lock bridge at Ellore .. 

60 Revised estimate for constructing a bridge 

at Movva cross'ng 8 miles 7 furlongs of 
Medur channel, Masulipatam canal, 

61 Revised estimate for constructing a syphon 

sluice across Budamcru new cut at 
Savaragudem 8 miles 4 furlongs on the 
left bank of Ellore canal. 

62 Compensation for land taken up at Kaza 

for excavating Managercodu Main 
channel. 


Amount of 
estimate. 


KS. 

2,750 

2,090 

1,030 


1,590 


3,300 


11,760 


2,240 

2,000 

1,900 

1,550 


2,030 


3,670 


2,510 


2.550 


1,780 


1,820 

4,140 

2,350 


3,550 


1,530 


1,370 


1,120 


1,250 


1,229 


G.O. number and date. 


426 I. 'A, dated 4th 
May 1905. 

454 i.‘, dated 12th May 
1905. 

4841., dated 22nd May 
1905. 


1055 I., dated 4th 

November 1905. 

1183 I., dated 1st 
December 1905. 

43 I., dated 11th 

January 1906. 

107 T., dated 1st 

February 1906. 

47 S [., dated 5th 
Mav 1906. 

Do. 

180 I., dated 17th 
June 1907. 

505 I., - dated 23rd 
November 1907. 

16S I., dated 14th 
April 190S. 

337 1., dated 21st Sep¬ 
tember 1908 

81 I., dated 23rd 

February 1909. 

229 I. A, dated 2nd 
June 1909. 

229 I. A, dated 2nd 
June 1909. 

103 I., dated 27 th 
August 1910. 

305 I., dated 14th 
September 1910. 

411 I., dated 19th 
December 1910. 

Do. 

51 I., dated 2nd 

February 1912. 

141 I., dated 12th 
April 1912. 

284 I., dated 30th July 
1912. 


427 I., dated 8th Octo¬ 
ber 1912. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta^System— coni. 


(Serial . . 

number. * Nrtnic of work - 

Amount of 
estimate. 

G.O. number and date. 

63 

Raising the Mudenepalli bridge at 43 miles 

5 chains of Polraz canal. 

its. 

1,950 

811., dated 31st Janu¬ 
ary 1913. 

64 

Constructing an undertunnel at 3/0 of 
Kunderu channel. 

1 ,520 

364 I., dated 24th 
June 1913. 

65 

Constructing a goods shed at' Pamarru 
wharf, Masulipatam canal. 

2,400 

522 I., dated 8th 

September 1913. 

66 

Constructing an undertunnel at 17 miles 

6 furlongs of Dosapad channel, Ryves 
canal: 

3,700 

694 I., dated 12th 
December 1913. 

67 

Improvements to the road culverts on 
Ellore-Sreeparru Road. 

3,820 

170 1.. dated 8th April 
1914. 

68 

Improvements to the Gunadala escape, 
Ellore canal. 

2,500 

515 T., dated 10th 
November 1916. 

69 

Converting the Boddapad dam into a 
regulator at 14 miles 32 chains of Pulleru 
canal. 

3.350 

153 I., dated 16th May 
1921. 

70 

Constructing a combined head sluice and 
aqueduct for the new Tamaraboka 
channel at 52 miles 2 furlongs right bank 
of Polraz canal. 

3,720 

141 I.. dated 24 th 
April 1922. 

71 

Constructing a bund across the Endapalli 
swamps. 

2,832 

77 I., dated 17th 

March 1924. 

72 

Constructing a bridge at 17 miles 24 chains 
of the Ramarajupalcm channel. 

4,500 

19 I., dated 6th Janu¬ 
ary 1925. 

73 

Constructing combined head sluices and 
aqueducts for the new Syamalamba- 
puram channel at 51/2 and new Tamara- 
kollu at 52/2 of Polraz canal. 

3,700 

Mis. No. 2 I., dated 
3rd January 1925. 

74 

Remodelling Polraz canal 2nd reach 

12,100 

017 I., dated 2lst 

March 1927. 

75 

Excavating the Manimcswaram channel 
branch of Bantumilli canal. 

10,762 

2014 I., dated 12th 
September 1927. 

76 

Remodelling Pamarru channel, branch of 
Pulleru canal. 

12,033 

L. Dis. 4431-26, dated 
13th May 1927. 

77 

Regrading the Ponukumad channel, branch 
of the Ellore canal. 

8,800 

532 I., dated 22nd 

February 1928. 

78 

Improvements to Gunadala escape at 4/3, 
right bank of Ellore canal. 

5,590 

1078 T., dated 11th 
April 1928. 

79 

Remodelling Kaldindi right side channel 
of Mantumilli canal. 

6,530 

Mis. 1138 I., dated 
26th April 1928. 

80 

Constructing a lock weir at Akumarru 
lock at 43 miles 8 chains of Masulipatam 
canal. 

12,660 

1123 I., dated 6th 
April 1929. 

81 

Remodelling and extending the Watlur 
main channel, branch of Ellore canal. 

15,590 

Mis. 1.515 I., dated 
17th May 1929. 

82 

Constructing a surplus weir at 59 miles 

25 chains, right bank of Bantumilli 
canal. 

8,660 

1728 I., dated 12th 
July 1928. 

83 

Remodelling the Kaikalur channel, branch 
of Polraz canal. 

24,650 

1805 T., dated 24th 
July 1928. 

84 

Constructing a surplus weir at 5 miles 

59 chains of East side channel. 

4,264 

2570 I., dated 17th 
October 1928. 

85 

Constructing wharf superintendent’s quar¬ 
ters and telephone room at Perikeed. 

1,600 

1701 I., dated 10th 
July 1928. 

86 

Constructing a Delta lasears’ quarters at 

35 miles 24 chains, right bank of Ellore 
canal near Watlur. 

1,060 

898 I., dated 18th 
March 1929. 

87 

Reconstructing the sweepers’ quarters at 
Ellore wharf at 38 miles 46 chains left 
bank of Ellore canal. 

1,060 

Do, 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System— coni. 


Serial 

number. 


Kistna Western Division, 


Name of work. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


G.O. number and date. 


1 Compensation for land for distributaries of 

Bapatla branch channel. 

1899- 1900. 

2 Extending and improving No. I Branch of 

west side channel extension. 

1900- 1901. 

3 Constructing wharf establishment sheds at 

Tenali, Chebrole and Sitanagaram to 
Nizampatam canal, Commamur canal 
and Main canal. 

4 Constructing a cattle crossing at Peda- 

pulivarru 28 miles 3 furlongs of Bank 
canal. 

5 Constructing a cattle crossing at Pidaparti- 

palem and Bommavaripalem of Bank 
canal 10 miles 4 furlongs and 13 miles 4 
furlongs. 

1901- 1902. 

6 Constructing a Fender pile foot bridge in 

front of Commamur canal head sluice. 

7 Constructing a double lascars’ shed at 

Aremanda and Alavala regulators at 11 
miles 7 furlongs of Tungabhadra side 
channel. 

8 Constructing a bridge at 1 mile 6 furlongs 

of Kollipara channel. 

9 Excavating Pedaravur side channel 

10 Excavating branch channel at 2 miles 3 

furlongs 300 feet left bank Vankapuram 
channel. 

11 . Excavating and constructing masonry 

works on Pundla channel. 

12 Constructing lock establishment sheds at 

Pcdaparru 11 miles of Bank canal, 

13 Excavating Karenchedu new channel 

1902- 1903. 

14 Improving the east side channel of Kistna 

Western Division. 


15 Constructing side walls to Revcndrapad 

lock at head of Bank canal. 

16 Improving and extending to Potumeraka 

channel to Nawab tank No. 7 channel. 

17 Improving the Potumeraka west branch 

taking of at 2 miles 0 furlong 500 feet of 
Potumeraka channel Bank canal. 

18 Constructing a 6 feet girder bridge across 

the Aremanda, Minor branch of the 
Tungabhadra side channel. 

19 Constructing a cattle crossing below bow 

string girder bridge over Tungabhadra 
drain at Aremanda. 


RS. 

4,000 765 I., dated 4th 

October 1898. 


1,330 193 I., dated 20th 

February 1900. 


8,050 467 I., dated 18th 

May 1900. 


1,410 918 I., dated 1st 

November 1900. 

4,130 4 I., dated 7th 

January 1901. 


3,190 424 I., dated 23rd 

May 1901. 

1,650 402 I., dated 13th 

May 1901. 


2,530 396/A, dated 10th 

May 1901. 

1,900 709 I., dated 17th 

September 1901. 

2,000 932 I., dated 4th 

December 1901. 

20,200 665 I„ dated 2nd 

September 1901. 

2,240 252 I., dated 24th 

February 1902. 

1,920 312 I., dated 10th 

March 1902. 


45,318 1307 I., dated 12th 

November 1902 and 
1485 I., dated 22nd 
December 1902. 

4,674 168 I., dated 10th 

February 1903. 

1,820 286 I., dated 7th. 

March 1930. 

2,841 350 I., dated 21st 

March 1903. 

4,863 477 I., dated 2nd 

May 1903. 

4,551 619 I., dated 18th 

June 1930. 


18 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System— coni. 


Serial 

number 

Name of work. 

Amount 

sanctioned. 

KS. 

G.O. number and date. 


1903-1904. 


20 

Improvements to Vellatur side channel and 
its branches. 

1904-1905. 

49,689 

840 I., dated 3rd Sep¬ 
tember 1903 and 
1154 I., dated 8th 
December 1903. 

21 

Constructing lock establishment sheds and 
wharf office at Vellatur lock 26th mile 
of Bank canal. 

4,366 

414 T., dated 14th 
April 1904. 

22 

Excavating Kasukurru No. 2 Branch 
channel at 11 miles 400 feet of the right 
bank of Sri Rangapuram channel. 

4,991 

736 I., dated 6th July 
1904. 

23 

Constructing a Fender pile foot bridge 
across weir channel above Vellatur lock, 
Bank canal. 

3,567 

836 I., dated 3rd 
August 1904. 

24 

Constructing lock establishment and mile 
coolies’ sheds at Tail lock, Bank canal. 

6,933 

941 I., dated 24th 
August 1904. 

25 

Raising the right bank of the Bank canal 
and the left bank of the Razu channel 
and connecting both the banks. 

2,497 

1144 I., dated 20th. 
October 1904. 

26 

Improving and extending the Mannava 
channel. 

11,229 

1200 I., dated 31st 
October 1904. 

27 

Constructing a cattle crossing at 32 miles 

2 furlongs of Bank canal. 

1,350 

163 I., dated 13th 

February 1905. 

8 

Constructing two sheds with compound 
walls for tappal lascars at Karemchedu 
at 32 5 left bank of Commamur canal. 

1,316 

4941., dated 24th May 
1905. 

29 

Reconstructing the kitchen, godown and 
stables attached to the inspection bun¬ 
galow at Intur lock, Nizampatam canal. 

1,906 

886 I., dated 20th 
September 1905. 

30 

Improvements to inspection bungalow at 
Pallapatla with outhouses. 

1,894 

105 I., dated 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1906 and 
399 I., dated 9th 
April 1906. 

31 

Improving and extending Jumala tank 
channel. 

2,564 

535 I., dated 16th 
May. 1900. 

32 

Fixing mile, furlong and demarcation stones 
along Tungabhadra, Kopalli and Kon- 
deru affluents. 

1,574 

644 I., dated 13tb 
June 1906. 

33 

Fixing mile, furlong and demarcation 
stones along the irrigation channels of 
Ponnur section. 

2,128 

646 I., dated 13th 
June 1906. 

34 

Fixing mi e, furlong and demarcation stones 
on the distributaries of the Commamur 
canal in upper section. 

2,214 

656 I., dated 14th 
June 1906. 

35 

Fixing mile, furlongs and demarcation 
stones on the Tungabhadra side channels 
and its branches in Aremanda section. 

4,797 

Do. 

36 

Improvements to inspection bungalow with 
outhouses at Sodayapalem 47 miles 77 
chains, Bank canal. 

3,600 

127 I., dated 18th 
March 1907. 

37 

Replacing the steel girders to the masonry 
arch below Kollimerla lock bridge. 

2,200 

1841., datod 21st June 
1907. 

38 

Improving the Chinapalem channel at 

8 miles 70 chains of Main canal. 

2,100 

28 I., dated 21st 
June 1907. 

39 

Sluicing Gullapalli channel at 27 miles 2 
furlongs east side channel of Main canal. 

3,063 

426 I., dated 1st Octo¬ 
ber 1907. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System -cont. 


Serial 

Dumber. 


Name of work. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


G.O. number and date. 


RS. 


1909-1910. 


40 

Improvements to Karumur branch of 
Vellatur side channel, Bank canal. 

1910-1911. 

2,183 

726 I., dated 19th 
March 1909. 

41 

Resluicing Jagarlamudi channel from its 
head sluice. 

3,106 

120 I., dated 22nd 
April 1910. 

42 

Excavating a side channel at 15 miles of 
east side channel, Main canal. 

2,209 

123 I., dated 25th 
April 1910 

43 

Remodelling the Bcthapudi channel of 
Vellatur side channel, Bank canal. 

3,690 

208 I., dated 29th 
June 1910. 

44 

Constructing pipe sluice on Tungabhadra 
side channel, Commamur canal. 

2,200 

213 I., dated 30th 
June 1910. 

45 

Constructing a cattle crossing at 2 miles 3 
furlongs 330 feet of the Bapatlaeast drain. 

430 

19 I., dated 6th Jan¬ 
uary 1913. 

46 

Excavating a new Velichcrla channel 

1914-1915. 

2,300 

108 I., dated 11th Feb¬ 
ruary 1913. 

47 

Construct ng three bridges on Tungabhadra 
side channel. 

7,600 

213 1., dated 12th 
May 1914. 

48 

Raising the body wall of Emileru outlet. 

2,100 

52 I., dated 

49 

Excavating Palliconda branch at 2 miles 2 
furlongs 248 feet of Bethapudi channel. 

1915-1916. 

3,962 

459 1., dated 8th Sep¬ 
tember 1914. 

50 

Constructing a trip crossing at 13 0 of Bank 
canal. 

1916-1917. 

2,223 

117 I., dated 13th 
March 1916 

61 

Improvements to the Goparaju channel of 
the east side channel extension. 

1,300 

304 I., dated 13th 
July 1916. 

52 

Improving the Thotapalli north branch 
channel of the Vellatur channel, Bank 
canal. 

1.550 

299 I., dated 7th 
July 1916. 

63 

Excavating Ponnapalli branch of the Golla- 
palli channel. 

14,703 

430 I., dated 25th 
October 1916. 

54 

Fixing pipes in masonry in Kollipara chan¬ 
nel supplemental to improvements to 
Kollipara channel sanctioned in G.O. 

No. 454 I., dated 5th September 1914. 

3,800 

425 K.YV., dated 2nd 
November 1916. 

65 

Providing head walls to pipe sluices in 
Edtapalli channel. 

2,855 

559 K.W., dated 4th 
January 1917. 

56 

Fixing pipes in masonry in Ohivalur chan¬ 
nel. 

1,250 

451 I., dated 2nd April 
1917. 

57 

Closing the outlet at 50 miles 47 chains of 
Commamur canal. 

19,585 

577 I., dated 15th Dec¬ 
ember 1917 and 441 I., 
26th October 1917. 

68 

Providing revetment to the towpath in the 
Main canal. 

1,580 

78 I., dated 21st Feb¬ 
ruary 1918. 

59 

Improvements to Burripalem channel 
branch of Nandinelugu channel of east 
side channel. 

4,464 

48 I., 1918-19 and 379 
I., datod 20th Nov¬ 
ember 1918. 

60 

Fixing pipes in masonry on Kollipara 
channel. 

2,976 

133 I., dated 2nd May 
1919. 

61 

Providing means of irrigation for Mannava 
lands cut off by Doppalapudi affluent. 

2,034 

181 I., dated 11th 
June 1919. 

62 

Constructing a bridge at 8 miles 1 furlong 

200 feet of Tungabhadra side channel. 

3,300 

268 T., dated 9th Sep¬ 
tember 1919. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under Capital, Kistna Delta System— cont. 


Serial 

number. 


Name of work. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


G.O. number and date. 


1919-1920. 

63 Improvements to Murkondapadu block 13,200 

under the Commamur canal revised esti¬ 
mate. 

64 Resluicing Yeribalapudi channel .. .. 1,972 

66 Fixing pipes in masonry in the Alaparru 2,728 

channel. 

66 Fixing pipes in Kollipara channel .. .. 2,620 

67 Revised estimate for fixing pipes in masonry 2,150 

of Ullipalem channel, branch of Isuka- 
palli channel. 

68 Providing means of irrigation for Mannava 1,890 

lands cut off by Doppalapudi affluent. 

69 Revised estimate for constructing sheds for 2,080 

two mile coolies and one watchman at 
the Inspection Bungalow, Firangidibba. 

70 Improvements to East side channel exten- 2,160 

sion. 

71 Constructing a paved ramp over the Tunga- 2,200 

bhadra cut on Tsandole-Bapatla road. 

1923-1924. 

72 Constructing cattle crossing at 22/3 of Bank 

canal. 

73 Fixing pipes in channels in the Kistna 6,200 

Western Division. 


249 I., dated 19th 
August 1919. 

289 I., dated 4th 
October 1919. 

290 I., dated 4th Octo¬ 
ber 1919. 

811., dated 1st March 
1920. 

160 I., dated llthMay 
1920. 

258 I., dated 3rd Sep¬ 
tember 1920. 

62 I., dated 17th 
February 1922. 

237 I., dated 23rd 
September 1922. 

102 I., dated 3rd May 
1923. 


173 I., dated 7th June 
1922. 

176 I., dated 22nd 
April 1825. 


Additional list of works sanctioned under “ Capital ” for Drainage, 
Divi Pumping System. 


Serial 

number. 


Name of work. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


G.O. number and date. 


1 Improvements to the drainage of the 

Mangaleru basin, Divi Pumping 
system. 

2 Improvements to Sitapati tank drainage 

basin. 

3 Excavating Hamsaladivi drain 

4 Excavating Yabanna drain, Divi Pumping 

sytem. 

5 Improvements to the drains in the Divi 

subdivision. 

6 Acquiring and demarcating margins along 

drains in Lingayyacodu basin. 

7 Acquiring and demarcating margins along 

drain in Divi delta. 


4,200 417 I., dated 14th 

September 1916. 

7,964 415 I., dated 14th 

September 1916. 

4,257 Do. 

2,850 29 I., dated 26th Jan¬ 

uary 1921. 

15,000 882 27, C.E.P., dated 

14th February 1928. 

1,190 271 I., dated 11th 

September 1919. 

2,500 173 I., dated 27th 

May 1920. 


Addit onal list of works sanctioned under “ Capital ” for Drainage, 
Kistna Delta System. 


Kialna Eastern Division, 

Excavating Edavalli drain 
Improving Palacodu drain 

Supplying stoneware pipes for undertunnel 
under Sivaganga drain from pipe sluice 
at 47/1. 

Excavating Kallicodu drain 


Not traceable. 

1018 I., dated 30th 
November 1899. 

124 I., dated 9th Feb¬ 
ruary 1901. 

422 I., dated 23rd 
May 1901. 
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Additional list of works sanctioned under “ Capital ” for Drainage, 

Itistna Delta System— cont. 

Name of work. Amount G.o. number and date, 

lumber. sanctioned. 

ES. 

5 Excavating Penjendra side drain .. .. 1,990 857 I., S dated 14th 

October 1903. 

6 Constructing superpassage and drainage 5,430 367 I. K., dated 2nd 

in’et at 16 miles 1 furlong of Masuli- April 1904. 

patam canal. 

7 Excavating Paidimukkala drain .. .. 1,930 368 I., dated 4th April 

1904. 

8 Improvements to the Polraz drain .. .. 44,500 993 I., dated 8th Sep¬ 

tember 1904. 

9 Excavating Amaravathi drain .. .. 1,140 542 I., dated 5th June 

1905. 


10 

Excavating Arisepalli drain 

1,170 

1144 I., dated 21st 
November 1905, 

11 

Excavating Amudalapalli, affluent of Peda- 
lanka dram. 

3,170 

721 I., dated 3rd July 
1906. 

12 

Diversion of Bheemarru drain 

1,550 

89 I., dated 5th March 
1912. 

13 

Excavating Kanderu drain 

2,300 

262 I., dated 26th 
June 1917. 

14 

Excavating Pesaramalli affluent 

1,800 189 I., dated 31st 

May 1918. 

15 

Excavating Kudaravalli drain below Kuda- 
ravilii undertunnel. 

1,650 

46 I., dated 8th Feb¬ 
ruary 1919. 

16 

Constructing an undertunnel at 4 miles 

1,780 

319 I., dated 18th Nov- 


2 furlongs 250 feet of Kodur channel ember 1919. 

above Bantumili road and improving the 
road side drain. 

Kislna W esiern Division. 

1898-1899. 

1 Reconstructing a drainage sluice in river 9,560 924 I., dated 30th 

bank at Vellatur lock. November 1898. 

1889-1900. 

2 Bridge over Kopalli drain 

3 Constructing a railway bridge over Pera- 

vali drain. 

1901-1902. 

4 Providing a second trough to the 2,890 527 I., dated 2nd 

aqueduct over Repalli Main drain, July 1901. 

straight cut to carry Vellatur channel. 

6 Excavating Pedaravur drain .. .. 5,870 709 I., dated 17th 

September 1901. 

1903-1904. 

6 Constructing a syphon culvert to Konderu 10,135 376 I,, dated 27th 

drain at 1 mile 5 furlongs of Repalli drain. March 1903. 

7 Clearing silt in Repalli Main drain straight 20,910 637 I., dated 22nd June 

cut. 1903. 

760 I., dated 14th 
August 1903. 

8 Excavating Moparru affluent .. .. 2,085 161 I., dated 10th 

February 1904, 


7,300 596 I., dated 14th 
July 1900. 

30,100 725 I., dated 30th 
August 1900. 


19 
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Serial 

-number. 

Name of work. 

Amount 

sanctioned. 

G.O. number and date. 


1906-1907. 

RS. 



9 

Constructing a foot bridge across Rayakam- 

2,564 

535 I., dated 

16th 


pad affluent at 5 miles l furlong and 120 
feet. 


May 1906. 

27th 

10 

Extending the Rayakampad affluent 

1,602 

1030 I., dated 



September 1906. 


1911-1912. 




11 

Appapuram project drainage scheme 

38,236 

267 I., dated 

18th 



August 1910. 



1915-1916. 




12 

Excavating Doppalapudi affluent 

5,353 

332 I., dated 5th July 



1915. 


13 

Excavating Palakayagunta drain 

4,000 

229 I., dated 

23rd 



May 1916. 



1916-1917. 




14 

Improvements to Pollards channel for 

4,156 

454 I., dated 

11th 


converting the Tenali-Jampani channel 
into a drain. 


October 1916. 



1917-1918. 




15 

Lowering the floor of Cudlavalli bridge 

5,413 

341 I., dated 

22nd 


over Repalli Main drain. 


October 1918. 

17 th 

16 

Excavating a straight cut for the Tunga- 

4,344 

216 I., dated 


bhadra drain near Kottampudi village. 


June 1918. 


17 

Constructing a masonry arched bridge at 

5,700 

224 1., dated 1st July 


14/4 of Bhattiprolu drain. 


I92J. 

15 th 

18 

Excavating sido drains along left outer toe 

2,000 

230 I., dated 


of the Bank canal from 10, 2 to 44 2. 


1923. 
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iii 

Remarks of the Director of Agriculture, dated 9th April 1930. 


Paragraph 86 —Calculation of ploughs with reference to the number of working 
OQttlz ,—The figures for the working cattle taken at the census held, in October 
1924 and in January 1930 are appended below :— 




Number of working cattle. 



Percentage 

District. 

r 


Malo 

“'i 

Ploughs. 

of column 

(i) 

Bulls. 

Bullocks. 

buffaloos. 

“V- 

(2) 

Total. 

(3) 

(3) to (2). 

(4) 

East Oodavari — 

October 1924 .. 

107,684 

190,634 

50,319 

348,637 

154,016 

44 

January 1930 .. 

80,141 

245,789 

64,134 

390,064 

166,086 

43 

West Oodavari — 

October 1924 .. 

123,908 

70,808 

58,165 

252,881 

113,163 

45 

January 1930 .. 

39,790 

151,693 

63,527 

255,010 

111,783 

44 

Kistna — 

Ootober 1924 .. 

83,913 

106,077 

86,799 

276,789 

96,307 

35 

January 1930 .. 

54,191 

130,631 

57,947 

242,769 

94,552 

39 


The assumption of the Committee that the number of ploughs has been 
calculated automatically on the basis of a pair of working cattle for each plough 
does not seem to be warranted. 

Time of cattle census .—The two previous censuses were taken in the third 
week of October for the reason that village officers had comparatively less work 
then than in the other times of the year. It has been stated by the Committee 
that in October-Novembcr cattle are taken to the Agency and Hyderabad. 
But crop reports show that in October first-crop paddy is harvested and that the 
second crop covers but a small area as noted below:— 



Total area 

Aron under 


District. 

untior 

second 

Percentage. 


paddy. 

crop. 


ACS.' 

ACS. 


East Godavari 

.. 637,729 

104,894 

16 

West Godavari 

.. 658,256 

120,406 

18 

Kistna 

.. 562,629 

853 

0-2 


It is unlikely that cattle would be taken at a time when pasture and foddor 
would be available on account of paddy harvest. The recent census was taken 
in the third week of January 1930 when the cattle, if any, that had gone out of 
the district should have returned. But the statistics do not show large 
disparity. The number of cattle in West Godavari was almost the same while 
in East Godavari it was more and in Kistna less. 

Paragraphs 87 and 88.—If the facts stated herein are true, it seems a 
large number of ryots are labouring under uneconomic conditions. 

Paragraph 89.—The number of ploughs 113,003 in East Godavari noticed 
by the Committee docs not agree either with the census figures of October 1924 
or January 1930. 

Paragraph 90.—Details of cattle in the East Godavari district are said to 
have been seriously under-estimated. I have no data to offer my remarks on 
this observation. 


20 
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Statistics of the 
•districts:— 

total number of cattle 

are given below for all the three 

Total numbor of cattle as per census of 

District. 


r~ A 

October 

1024. 

January 
] 930. 

East Godavari 

. 

.. 944,527 

1,066,215 

West Godavari 

• • •• •• , » 

.. 816,726 

727,528 

Kistna 

• • 

.. 842,574 

898,276 


Paragraphs 91 and 92.—The area under cultivation in those two districts 
Kistna and West Godavari is 1,885,218 acres. Of this, 1,101,707 acres are 
under irrigation and 723,511 acres are rain-fed. 

With a ratio of 1 : 5 : : pairs of bullocks : acres cultivated in the case of 
paddy and of 1 : 10 for the remainder the total bullock power necessary is 
292,692 pairs, say 293,000. 

Taking a more conservative figure for the working life of a bullock than 
that quoted by the Royal Commission 8 years instead of 10 a section through 
the bullock population will show ten classes— 

A Bullocks in their eighth year of work. 

B ,, seventh „ 

C ,, sixth „ 

D ,, fifth ., 

E ,, fourth „ 

F „ third ,, 

G , second ' „ 

II ,, first ,, 

K Bull calves two years old. 

L ,, one year old. 

The number of pairs of bullocks to bo replaced every year is 36,625. 

To allow for wastage about 40,000 pairs of bull calves have to be produced 
every year. 

The Ongole cow will drop her first calf when about four years old and will 
calve on the average every two years. With an average of four calves per cow, 
a section through the breeding population will show— 


A Cows about to have their fourth calf .. .. .. .. 15 

B Cows a year younger than A.. .. .. .. .. 15 

C Cows about to have their third calf .. .. .. .. 15 

D Cows a year younger than C.. .. .. .. .. 15 

E Cows about to have their second calf .. .. .. 15 

F Cows a year younger than E .. .. .. .. .. 15 

G Cows about to have their first calf .. .. ... .. 15 

H Heifers three years old .. .. .. .. .. 17 

K Heifers two years old .. .. .. .. .. .. 17 

L Heifers one year old .. .. .. .. .. .. 17 


With a ratio of one bull to 60 cows likely to come in heat the numbers in 
each class will run about those quoted alongside each. 

Assuming that 60 cows in calf raise only 54 calves, there will be produced 
27 bull calves and 27 heifers. Set aside 1 bull calf to keep up the bull strength. 
This leaves 26 possible bullocks. At least 7 of the heifer calves can be disposed 
of as soon as fit to leave their dams. For every 26 possible bullocks there are 
therefore 156 breeding stock a ratio of 1 : 6 which will make a demand on 
fodder. 

The total number of livestock to be maintained each year is therefore 
293,000 pairs ; the total number of bullocks classes A to H, plus young stock 
classes K to L, i.e., 2 x 40,000 pairs = 80,000 pairs plus breeding stock 
6 x 40,000 pairs = 240,000 : in all 613,000 pairs, i.e., 1,226,000 animals. The 
actual number according to the latest census is 1,610,000 of which about 160,000 
will be young calves. The comparable figure with our calculated figure is 
therefore 1,450,000, i.e., 224,000 more than is necessary for bullocks production. 
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The position is uneconomic in the extreme in that not only could the 
Ongole cow provide milk and so make the keeping of she-buffaloes unnecessary, 
but also it could be used for work and if properly cared for could be induced to 
calve at a little over three years old and to give a calf once every year. 
Moreover there is no real reason why the working life of bullock should not be 
ten years if it were properly treated. 

In regard to fodder, the areas of crops in these same two districts are— 
1,220,000 acres of paddy first and second crops. 

425,000 ,, other cereals chiefly cholam. 

170,000 „ poises. 

The yield of paddy straw may be taken at 1 ton per acre, of other cereals 
half a ton per acre, and of pulses one-fourth of a ton per acre. The total yield 
of fodder is therefore— 

1,220,000 tons 
212,000 „ 

42,000 „ 


1,474,000 tons 

as against the Committee’s estimate of 160,000 tons. One pair of cattle fed 
properly will consume in a year 5 tons of dry fodder, i.e., there is enough 
fodder for 294,800 pairs of cattle. 

Paragraphs 93 and 94.—There are 1,100,000 acres of current fallows and 
culturable waste in these two districts. According to the Committee this should 
keep 550,000 pairs of cattle for three months in the year. To my mind this is 
non-sense. It may allow room for this number of cattle to roam about it, but 
not to feed them properly. Without a careful examination of the area in ques¬ 
tion I cannot say what density of stock it could maintain during the monsoon, 
but I should be inclined to assess it at nearer 10 acres per pair than 2. 

It is not known how the Committee’s figure 331,006 for the districts of West 
Godavari and Kistna was arrived at. 

Paragraph 95 —Sheep and Goats— The Committee was of opinion that the 
number was seriously under-estimated. The statement below compares the 
total number of sheep and goats found in the districts of East Godavari, West 
Godavari and Kistna during the last two censuses. The last census shows 
increase under sheep except in West Godavari; a similar increase under goats in 
East Godavari; and decrease in goats in West Godavari and Kistna. 

The decrease under goats in the districts of West Godavari and Kistna is 
apparently due to the fact that ryots were induced by forest panchayats to 
give up rearing of goats as they kill vegetation. 

October 1924— 

Sheep 
Goats 

January 1930— 

Sheep 
Goats 

Paragraph 357.—Quite true. 

Paragraph 358.—It is true that most work has been done in the deltaic area. 

Paragraph 359— 


West 

Godavari. 

Kistna. 

♦ 

70,585 

184,943 

96,919 

175,957 

63,884 

185,327 

77,071 

116,100 


VI.— Area under Cotton, Oil-seeds, Gingelly and Cholam. 


East Godavari. 


Years. 

Cotton. 

Oil-seeds. 

Gingolly, 

Cholam. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

1924-25 

. . 13,545 

110,005 

75,934 

114 555 

1925-26 

.. 13,300 

141,349 

81,083 

98,329 

1926-27 

9,596 

130,652 

70,158 

101,163 

1927-28 

7,760 

136,619 

77,018 

108,433 

1928-29 

.. 11,200 

143,676 

83,267 

101,665 
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West Godavari. 


Years. 


Cotton. 

Oil-seeds. 

Gingelly. 

Cholam. 



ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

1924-25 


1,238 

94,888 

64,984 

84,717 

1925-26 


1,296 

109,556 

80,759 

66,428 

1926-27 


1,254 

73,692 

47,655 

73,553 

1927-28 


1,165 

84,225 

59,612 

76,213 

1928-29 


1,105 

82,060 

60,503 

77,253 



Kislna. 




1924-25 


..' 64,526 

39,201 

11,933 

238,113 

1925-26 


.. 62,958 

34,880 

9,068 

239,713 

1926-27 


.. 41,635 

31,520 

7,724 

243,620 

1927-28 


.. 43,197 

41,534 

12,834 

253,707 

1928-29 


.. 48,519 

50,088 

9,324 

245,599 

The Committee is 

of opinion that the area under the crops is decreasing. 


This is not warranted by the figures given above except in the case of cotton. 
The decrease under cotton is due mainly to the fall in prices of cotton owing to 
the large output of American cotton. The variations in the case of other crops 
are due mainly to seasonal vicissitudes. 

It would be very nice to have a research station in the uplands but there 
are other areas with more pressing problems. 

Paragraph 360.—The incidence of this disease is probably due to the 
unhealthy conditions under which the coconuts are grown. 

Paragraph 361.—See paragraph 360. 

Paragraph 362.—Their information may be correct, it may not. There are 
many lines of work waiting to be taken up, but a reduction in the assessment 
will not cause this to take place any quicker. 

Paragraph 363.—The question of keeping up the fertility of the land is not 
difficult. The difficulty is to get the cultivator to adopt the proper procedure. 
We do know that artificial manures exist and we have carried on experiments 
for years, it is only recently that their price has become reasonable. 

Paragraph 364.—Village agricultural associations are needed. 

Paragraph 365.—More District Agricultural officers are needed and too much 
time is taken up in keeping accounts. There is a tendency to assume that the 
acco un ts are the work instead of being merely incidental to the work. It can be 
remedied without any great difficulty if the point of view is changed. 










